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PREFACE. 



There are many portions of Sacred Writ wliioh, wliile it 
would be presumptuous to refuse their literal acceptationi 
forcibly prompt an allegorical construotioni serving at once 
as a lesson and a prophecy. Such is the narrative of the 
building of the Tower of Babel. When the world, re- 
covered from all but entire destruction^ rose fresh in all 
its worldliness, Godless and independent, exulting in the 
discovery of the strength of its physical, and the un- 
bounded vastness of its mental powers, man first leamt 
the truth that union is the secret of all strength, and that 
by it, though a mere unit in creation, he might attain 
a super-himian position. Nor was ever confusion more 
complete or more wonderful than the miracle which 
crushed his efforts and lowered his proud schemes to the 
dust. 

Yet since that moment man has ever been building 
another and a greater tower which, none the less, has 
Heaven for its object. Science and enlightenment are 
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ever rising brick by brick, layer by layer, story by story, 
towards the level of super-human knowledge; and the 
great obstacle which put a stop to the erection of the 
material Babel — the confusion of tongues — still exists to 
impede that of the Tower of Knowledge, and still consti- 
tutes the chief hindrance to man's united action and 
imited strength. 

But if the obstacle exist, the means of surmounting it 
have been granted us. We have never been debarred 
from acquiring another language than our own; and if 
the scientific man of each country be considered the maker 
of the bricks, the linguist may, at least, claim to be that 
no less useful workman who visits the kiln of knowledge 
in every land and brings together the materials for the 
great work. 

The study of tongues, then, is not to be slighted. 
Through a nation's language alone can its character, as 
well as its labours after truth, be really known; and the 
study of nations is the study of mankind in its most 
liberal form. 

We cannot deny that the present age has felt this to 
be the case more than any that has gone before it, when 
we see in every country throughout Europe that the 
Classics of foreign languages constitute the first food ad- 
ministered to the young mind. But what has been 
granted to Greek and Latin has been refused to Sanskrit 
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literature, which, if it offer more difficulties and impedi- 
ments in its approach than others, indisputably possesses 
as rich, as varied, and as valuable a treasure as any that 
can be ranked among the dead. Yet it has found many 
zealous opponents among the learned of the west, and 
many delusive arguments have been brought against it. 
It has been called useless, as well for practical as scientific 
purposes. 

. Let us first consider the former accusation, — ^its useless- 
ness to those whom we send from our little island to be 
the governors and dispensers of justice over a hundred 
and sixty millions of inhabitants, and a continent almost 
as vast as that of Europe itself. And here it is argued, 
that because Sanskrit is the parent of the many dialects 
spoken in India, it ia not on that account the more use- 
ful to those who must employ them. It would be no 
more absurd, it is urged, to oblige every Englishman 
holding an appointment in Malta or the Ionian Islands to 
pass an examination in Homer or Yirgil, because Greek 
and Latin are the sources of the vernaculars there spoken. 
But the case is very different with the Indian Peninsula. 
The modem Greek and Italian races differ far more from 
the Greek and the Roman of old than even their altered 
languages; — their character, their religion, their institu- 
tions, their modes of expression even, are completely 
changed, and the heroes of Thucydides and Livy would 
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come among them as utter strangers. Not so the Hindu. 
His religion, his institutions, his character, aye, even his 
mode of thought, is the same now as in the time of Efili- 
d&sa, the dramatist; or, still more, in that of the poets, 
Yjfisa and Y&lmfki.^ If there be any change at all, it is 
only that of day to night. Gross superstition and awful 
fatalism now reign where thought and the search for truth 
have existed before, — the pedantic Pai^dit has replaced 
the learned Brdhman, who was poet and philosopher, as- 
tronomer and theologian alike; and an age of rominating 
lethargy has succeeded to one of action and invention. 
But the faults of the one have proceeded in a natural 
course from the uncorrected errors of the other; and these 
errors should be studied if we would understand and learn 
to deal with the character of which they are the origin. 
The European who has not studied the Kryau^ will never 
comprehend the Hind6. 

Again, in a scientific point of view, Sanskrit, as a lan- 
guage, must take a very high place, and claim a very con- 



^ K61id6sa floiirished at the Court of Yikram&ditya, 56 yean before Christ. 
Yyfifla, the supposed author of the Mah&bh&rata, etc., and Y&lmild, that of the 
BIm&yafay lived several centuries earlier, though the exact dates cannot be fixed 
with any certainty. 

' The name generally given to the people who uted the Sanskrit language in 
contradirtinction to the modem inhabitants of India. I say used, sinee there 
ii reason to believe that from a very remote period the people of the Peninsula 
have tpokm one or more impure dialects. 
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siderable amount of usefulness. The etymologisti the 
philologian, the ethnologist, and even the historian^ cannot 
perfect their investigations without it, — parent, as it is, 
of almost every European, and of many Asiatio languages. 
Among the literatures, also, of bygone ages, we must, at 
least, accord to that of India a third place in extent and 
value. If Greece and Borne can boast of lyric and dra- 
matic poets, whom we may still use as models of style, 
or of Philosophers whose theories have not yet ceased to 
exert some influence, surely ancient India will be able to 
do as much, when rightly and generally understood ; and 
I shall not have succeeded in the least of my objects, if 
the pages of the following Introduction do not prove my 
position to the reader. 

But I will not now enter into details. I will content 
myself with one assertion, which future ages and future 
Indianists will triumph in proving. Of all the accusations 
brought against Sanskrit literature, none appears so incon- 
trovertible as that it possesses no history. This I deny. 
The late M. Burnouf — whom all Oriental scholars must 
honour as one of the fathers of the study of the East in 
Europe — ^was wont to say, that when rightly imderstood 
and duly compared, every work in Sanskrit would supply 
some historical material to fill up the gap which undoubtedly 
seems to exist; and that a history of the ^ryan nation 
might eventually be traced with as much accuracy as that 
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of any race which has not deigned to chronicle its own 
existence. 

Whence, then, these mistaken notions of Sanskrit litera- 
ture P Whence these impediments in the way of its study ; 
these mists of doubt and delusion which surround itP 
We answer that the study of Sanskrit is still in its cradle ; 
and we are forced, at the same time, to confess that it has 
been but indifferently nursed ev^n by its most zealous 
students. It is now more than a hundred years since 
Father Pons, a French missionaiy, wrote a letter, dated 
Karikal, the 23rd of November, 1740,^ on the religion, 
philosophy, and literature of the Hindus; yet it was only 
in 1852 that a first attempt was made at Berlin, by 
Professor Weber,' in the form of lectures, to arrange and 
consolidate all that hais been agglomerated on the subject 
of the literature of Hindust&n ; and, great as is the praise 
due to his diligence and research in so difficult a task, 
we cannot but regret that even this undertaking should 
have been carried out in a manner to make it useless to 
any but scholars. 

We must yield a full palm of praise to the labours of 
all the founders of this study in Europe, — ^men who have 
devoted their lives to the unravelling of the mysteries of 
the East. Great names are not wanting among the dead 



1 See •*Mlmoiree des Indet " [in "Lettres ^diftantes"], toI. ziv. 1781. 

* See *' Yorlesangen neber die Indi«cho literatttr-geechichtc.*' Berlin, 1862. 
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and the living to call forth the admiration of their followers 
—Jones, Wilkins, Colebrookoy Wilson, Johnson, Williams, 
and many others among ourselves; Schlegel, Lassen, and 
Windischmann, in Germany; Oh^zy, Bumouf, Langlois, 
and Deslongchamps, in France ; but we cannot re&ain from 
regretting that all, or nearly all, these distinguished men 
should have looked on their pursuits as peculiar and exclu- 
sive, and retained their greatest discoveries for the small 
chosen circle of Orientalists ; — in short, that the external 
and less laborious world has as yet derived little benefit 
from them. 

Though we may regret, we cannot, however, blame. 
Every study, be it of languages or of science, passes through 
the same tedious course. A few eccentric minds, fired with 
a bumiag thirst for knowledge, have set out with slight 
materials on an unbeaten track of discovery. Their followers 
have modified and corrected the work of their masters, and 
have worked alike in their own confined sphere. 

But a period arrives in every study, when the labours of 
all its scholars must be reduced to one united and harmo- 
nious whole; when the bricks that one has baked, the 
mortar another has mixed, and the beams which a third has 
cut, must be brought together and arranged by the hand 
of the builder, in the form of another story added to the 
great Tower of Knowledge which may reach to the skies. 

Such a period, it seems to mo, has now arrived for the 
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study of the Indian Peninsula and its saored tongue. Kuch 
has been written^ much hazarded^ much even proved on 
particular branches and single topics; and a demand is 
now made for some one who, content to work on the found- 
ation laid by others, will collect the broad features that' 
reign through all and present them to the general reader. 
In such a capacity I now volunteer ; and if I be found, on 
test, to succeed but indifferently, some allowance may, I 
trust, be made for me, in the novelty and difficulty of the 
task. 

The method I have adopted is simple, and makes its 
results available at the same time for the student and the 
general reader. It is that of giving an easy but literal 
translation of the best Sanskrit works, accompanied by 
copious explanatory notes, and preceded by such an intro- 
duction on the subject-matter of the work, as shall make 
the translation intelligible and palatable to all who may 
read it, and spare the student the labour of searching 
among remote and scattered heaps for the information he 
requires. 

If the choice of a philosophical work, with which to 
commence, should seem strange to some, I may be allowed 
to defend it in a few words. 

In the first place, I must remind the objector that the 
choice is far from being unlimited. There are very few 
works in all the mass of Sanskrit prose and verse com- 
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positions which have not been already sufficiently treated 
by scholars of acknowledged authority, as to enable me to 
dispense with many tedious preUminaries ; and still fewer, 
the style and language of which is sufficiently simple for 
the student who is not far advanced. Again, of all the 
subjects treated in Indian literature, few seem to me so 
well adapted to the taste of the general reader as that of 
philosophy. While he would shrink from an investigation 
of their religious ideas, through the thick maze of com- 
plicated mythology and symbolism which envelopes them, 
he will gladly inquire what the Hindu mind has been 
capable of producing in the clearer field of theoretical in- 
vestigation. While its Science might interest those only 
who had pursued the same subjects with European and 
modem materials, its Philosophy seems to me to offer 
something of interest to every thinking mind. Their 
Drama, their Poetry, their Didactic Literature, were mostly 
devoid of the indispensable requisites ; and the only other 
work which was fully suited to the same object was the 
well-known collection of instructive fables called Hitopa- 
desha. When for a moment I hesitated between this and 
the present work, I was reminded that the ground of the 
former was already occupied by the excellent English 
and German translations of Professors Johnson and Max 
Miiller. Lastly, the Bhagavad-Git& itself offers many ad- 
vantages. Belonging to that school of Sanskrit philosophy 
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which I think we must regard as the first upward flight 
of the Hindti mind, shaokled hitherto by the trammels of 
superstition, and weighed down by the arrogant oppression 
of an all-powerful hierarchy, it adds to its theories the 
first ideas of that strange system which converted the 
multitudes of a vast region into the most rigid ascetics, 
and which reigns gloomily over the minds of so large a 
portion of its population. In this respect it presents 
a strange and complete picture of the Hindd character, 
and is therefore not without general interest. 

In the Introduction which follows will be found an ao- 
count of the poem entitled the Bhagavad-Gitd and of its 
subject-matter. It is here scarcely necessary to state more 
than that it is a philosophic^ poem, — ^not merely philo- 
sophical theories in Sanskrit verse, — ^but really a poem in 
the fullest acceptation of the word. It is an episode 
inserted in the great Sanskrit Epic called Mah&bh&rata — 
the Iliad of India, — which, if it be not equal to the great 
Epic of the West in the brilliancy and variety of its 
colouring, and the music of its style, is not inferior to it 
in that masculine power which only rude uncivilized 
nations can produce. Its philosophy has been ranked 
under that most ancient school -~ the S&nkhya — which 
claims Kapila as its founder ; and under that branch of 
it, the Yoga, which is ascribed to another half-fabulous 
Br&hma](^, Patanjali. What those systems are, and how 
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far it is justly ranked with them, is the subject of the 
ensuing Introduction. 

I must now speak of the forms in which the Bhagavad- 
Gft& has been already made public. It was first brought 
to light in that of a translation by the learned Oriental 
scholar, Sir Oharles Wilkins, in the year 1785, and tho 
translation was published in French by M. Parraud in 
Paris in 1787. Of the original translation we cannot 
speak with entire satisfaction. Doubtless, as a first at- 
tempt, and with the slight knowledge of Hindu philosophy 
then at hand, it is praiseworthy ; but it is defective in 
being too Utile translated. All words that present tho 
slightest difficulty of rendering into English are left un- 
translated, and nothing but a short and barely sufficient 
note added to explain them. In the French version this 
is not amended, and the meaning of Wilkins is rendered 
rather more obscure than clearer. The first edition of the 
Sanskrit Text of the Bhagavad-Git& was published iu Cal- 
cutta in 1808, edited by the Br&hman B&bu-rfima— editor, 
before and since, of many other standard Sanskrit works — 
and at the suggestion of the illustrious Oolebrooke. The 
edition most generally used is that of the celebrated 
August Wilhelm von Schlegel, published, with a very 
literal Latin translation and notes, at Bonn, in the year 
1823 ; while, for a greatly improved and augmented 
edition, we have to thank his no less celebrated pupil 
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Ohristian Lassen, who reproduced it at the same place in 
1846. Of the Latin translation which accompanies these 
editions, and which is used and appreciated by all Orien- 
talistSy I need only now say that it cannot be too highly 
praised : though perhaps it is to be regretted that in their 
zeal to correct the error into which their predecessor had 
fallen, both master and pupil have gone too far, and at- 
tempted to translate much that had better have been left 
alone. Lastly, wc must name with the highest eulogy a 
most able Greek translation prepared at Benares by the 
learned Greek Orientalist, Demetrios Ghdanos, with the 
assistance of the Brahman Kandadarsa, and printed at 
Athens, with an introduction by M. Typaldus, in 1846. 
This, it will be seen, is by far the best translation which 
exists, while the notes which accompany it are in every 
respect invaluable. But I cannot conclude this notice 
without referring, as I do with the greatest pleasure, to 
a French translation, prepared some years past by one 
whose name has been already raised high in the esteem 
of the scholastic world by his essays on the S&nkhya and 
Ny&ya systems of Hindu philosophy, M. Barth^lemy St. 
Hilaire. This able production has been unfortunately pre- 
vented from appearing at present, but with that frank 
and amiable generosity by which he is distinguishedi its 
author has laid the manuscript entirely at my disposi* 
tion. It is an excellent free translation, following in 
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most essential points that of Schlegel and Lassen^ but 
preferable to it from its supmor clearness and explicit- 
ness. 

Of these four translations the only one available to ihe 
general English reader was that of Wilkins, and even 
were this still easily obtainable, it would be fisir from giving 
a clear idea of the work in question, and still less of its 
philosophy. The work of Schlegel and Lassen contains 
no account whatever of the philosophical ideas of the 
Bhagavad-Gft&y nor is any attempt made in their notes to 
explain the more obscure passages; while I think it will 
be admitted that the student who knows little of Sanskrit 
philosophy, will often be as much puzzled to divine the 
meaning of the Latin translation, as of the original Sans- 
krit text. Lastiy, the excellent work of M. Galanos is in 
Greek, which would deter many from its perusal. 

I cannot pretend that I have departed very materially 
from any of these translations in the more essential points ; 
it will be seen later in what details I may differ firom each, 
and on what points I may claim the right of a fresh 
version. Yet it is not- so much, be it well understood, 
the details of my translation which I seek to thrust before 
the public^ but the popular form with which I have at- 
tempted to invest it. The Litroduction presents a general 
view of the rise of philosophical ideas in India, and of 
the principal schools into which they distributed themselves. 
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It then partiouIarizeB tixe S&akhya syBtenii and the Yoga 
and Earmayoga branches of it^ and proceeds to a minute 
investigation of the doctrines contained in our poem. 
Lastly, it presents a Critical and Historical Review of the 
whole work. In the Translation itself, I have attempted 
to preserve, if not the order of the words, at least that 
of the sense of the original, and while making it so 
literal that the beginner may employ it as a key to the 
text, have endeavoured to render it sufficiently English 
for the general reader not to be turned back by its pecu- 
liarities. The Notes have been placed at the foot of each 
page, that the sense of every obscure word or passage may 
be grasped at once, and long explanations are given 
wherever they are required. Lastly, an Index of Proper 
Names oontains all that I have been able to gather on 
the subject, and is much more extended than that of 
Lassen. 

The task has not been an easy one, and I leave it to 
the reader to judge if I have performed it suitably. I 
can only say that it was not undertaken without the coun- 
tenance of one whom I am proud to be able to call my 
friend and preceptor, and who is justly considered as the 
first of living Orientalists, Horace Hayman Wilson, and 
with that I courageously face criticism. 

I cannot refrain, ere I conclude, from paying some 
slight tribute to the liberality of those among whom I 
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write this. Dimng the last year I have contiiiually en- 
joyed the friendship and assistance of some of the most 
illustrious savans of France; and, indeed, to their gene- 
rosity and aid it is owing that I have been enabled to 
complete the attempt which I now submit to the public. 

J. OOOKBTHIN THOMSON. 
Paris, 1866. 
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ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HIITOUS. 



PART I. 

ON THB ORIGIN OF PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS IN INDIA. 

When we strive to famish a definition of the meaning of 
the word ''Philosophy/' we are startled at the difficulty of 
the task. We are met by one of those many abstract ideas 
which cannot be handled^ or reduced within the narrow 
circle which a definition requires; one of those vague ex- 
pansive conceptions which belong only to a high state of 
civilizatioui and which if they existed at all in the mind of 
the past did so as mysteries only, and found no words by 
means of which they might be vulgarized for the use of a 
licentious world. The word ' philosophy' has a far narrower 
and better defined meaning in the distant past, in the rude 
methodical school-days of mankind, than in the present age. 
And this meaning is sufficiently demonstrated in its very 
etymology, to which we are compelled to have recourse. 

There are few countries, among all that can boast a 
literature, where philosophy has developed itself clearly, in- 
dependently, and, so to speak, spontaneously ; and demanded 
for itself a name. Perhaps Greece and India may be con- 
sidered as the only two such, and the philosophies of other 
nations may be looked upon, either as the ofiEspring of these, 
or as a species of religious mysticism. Under the former we 
may rank all the modem European schools : under the latter 

the great systems of China, Persia, Syria, and Egjrpt. In 

1 
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India and Qreece, then, the names for philosophy have the 
same meaning — 'the desire for knowledge'— ^cXo(jo^/a and 
jijndsd ; and in them we find a true definition of its origin 
and original form. It is the dawning consciousness of the 
power of the intellect^ which, blushing at its ignorance and 
its blind belief, urges the search after hidden and unknown 
truth through the immediate channels of internal investiga- 
tion, rather than the surer but more tedious path of estab- 
lished science. 

The birth of Philosophy is an era in the annals of every 
people; and the enquiry as to the causes of its origin is 
inseparable firom the investigation of their religious and 
social history. Thus the history of most nations is divisible 
into three great periods, which serve alike for their religious 
and social peculiarities; 1st. The Age of Barbarism; 2nd« 
The Age of Mysticism ; 3rd. The Age of Investigation. Let 
us examine these briefly. 

1st. The Age of Barbarism. When man went forth from 
Ararat and spread himself over the face of the earth, little 
was left him but instinct and conscience. Instinct prompted 
self-preservation, and this again suggested invention. Hence 
the origin of useful arts. According to the nature of the 
climate, and the soil to which he wandered, he became hus- 
bandman or shepherd. Choice would send him to the pleasant 
district which could be tilled, necessity drive him to the 
mountain, or the wild plain, where cattle would yield him 
equal support. But in either case he was dependent on 
nature. If a husbandman, earth afforded him grain, which 
he laid in her bosom, and left, as it were, to her to foster ; 
while, when the grain sprung up, sun, rain, and air, as he 
soon discovered, were necessary for its growth. If a herds- 
man, his flock no less required water to drink and warmth to 
cheer them; and the air or wind could counteract the ex- 
cesses of both, could cool the heat of the one, and dry the 
land when deluged by the other. Thus he felt his dependence. 
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Son, wind, and raini were neceesary for hia happinessi and 
eyen for hia support ; but they were abo^e his controli and 
seemed to fieiYour him at their own wilL He felt that they 
were his snperiorsy and their spontaneous action suggested 
the idea of their personality. The elements and the common 
phenomena were deified. But how to propitiate them, how 
to make the clouds raiui the sun shine, the wind blow, when 
his crops, his herds, or himself required it P If his fellow- 
man were to be conciliated, and won to perform some act of 
fieiYOur, the request must be preceded with the indulgence 
of some wish of the other's, a gift must be offered. A gift, 
therefore, should be offered to the elements, and, forsooth, the 
best that might be. Hence the origin of sacrifice. But if 
the gift were wanting, instinct had already taught him the 
power of flattery, and hence the origin of hymns of praise. 
Prayer naturally followed these, and we have thus a complete 
system of Element- worship. But while this was the work of 
instinct, conscience was not quite forgotten, though man's 
natural selfishness had led him to put it aside. Oonscience 
taught him that there was some unseen, unknown. Almighty 
Being in and out of the world. Some one to create himself, 
some one to create the world around. Some one to bring 
death, and to receiye him after death, and accordingly the 
notion of a Supreme Being took root deep in the mind, 
though always with mystery and uncertainty. This, then, 
constitutes the religion of the Barbarian age of most nations, 
and to this may the most complicated mythology, the most 
superstitious mysticism of after ages be reduced — ^the worship 
of the elements, and the idea of a Supreme Being. 

2nd. The Age of Mysticinn. But as ciyilization progressed, 
when the city rose from the Tillage, and arts became more 
and more poUshed, the elements, which had been all in all to 
the rude countryman, were useless to the civilian. Erery 
calling had now its patron, which, were he an element, an 
historical personage, or merely an abstract idea, was equally 
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deified. Self-interest demanded a sapematural guardian for 
each man's vocation. The soldier must have a god of war, 
the sailor personifies and propitiates the storm and the wayesi 
the woodman cannot be alone in thd huge forest rustling 
around him^ and peoples it with sylvan beings. Hence the 
origin of Polytheism and Hero-worship. But the dawn of 
civilization is also the age of poetry. It is not till man is 
severed from nature that he loves and learns to imitate her, 
to dream of her, and picture her in glowing colours. The 
rustic may mingle rude verses in his village dance, and the 
savage warrior chant fierce couplets of war, but though these 
will possess a physical and majestic power, they will not be 
that poetry which touches the heart with its softness, and in- 
flames it with its fancies. The true birth of poetry dates in 
every country from the first dawn of civilized life. And this 
poetry exercises a powerful influence on the religion of the 
people. It seizes greedily on all that is ideal ; all, too, that 
is ancient. Tradition has an untold charm for it, and it 
blindly receives the errors of the past, for the mere sake of 
their antiquity. Thus the idea of a great invisible Supreme 
Being comes prominently forward, and the worship of the 
elements, no longer the simple, selfish, but necessary faith 
of the shepherd and husbandman, is incorporated with this 
spiritual idea, and they themselves invested with mystic 
personality. Hence we find in so many countries the notion 
of a Trinity in Unity, superior to all deities ; and even where 
this distinct notion is wanting, as perhaps in the western 
mythology, the elements have still lent their character to the 
chief of gods. Jupiter has become at once the giver of life 
and warmth, the lord of thunder and of rain* 

But the idea of a deity once removed from the visible to 
the invisible — from the actual to the ideal — ^poetry — ^imagi- 
nation — does the rest. A complete theogony and a world of 
gods is soon established. Man's relation to the superhuman 
world is now, too, placed on a difierent basis. Where before 
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the gods were propitiated with an express selfish interest^ 
they uow claim worship as their due, and promise little in 
return. Something, howerer, must be promised, or their 
worship would soon fall into disuse and contempt ; and the 
reward offered is an equally ideal one, that of happiness after 
death. But the hope of an uncertain future is not a suf- 
ficient encouragement ; some punishment must be added to 
frighten man into the worship of the ideal and invisible ; 
and the punishment is misery hereafter. These inventions, 
which follow in a natural course upon the worship of ideal 
deities, are supported and developed by the priesthood, a 
class which has arisen in every country at a very early 
period, from the practice of performing sacrifices by proxy 
to the elements and primitive deities ; and who, when once 
established, lose no means of keeping the religion they ad- 
minister ever before the minds of its followers. Hence the 
first ideas of right and wrong, future punishment and reward ; 
and hence too the first dawning notion of the immortality 
of the soul. In manners, then, this is the age of early civili- 
zation and commerce, of the establishment of government, 
and the administration of justice ; in literature, it is the age 
of the Lyric and Epic ; in ideas, the age of superstition and 
mythology, of the establishment of a religion and a priest- 
hood, of invention and imagination. 

But a faith of such fictitious origin as that oi Polytheism 
could not long maintain its hold on thinking minds, at a 
period when man discovered that he could reason as well as 
imagine ; that, in short, he was gifted with intellect. The 
priesthood might impose their invented cosmogonies and 
legions of gods and demigods on a timid populace, who 
dared not risk their crop or their cow for the sake of truth ; 
but men were found towards the end of this period, who 
were not only willing but determined to think, and throwing 
the whole constitution of religion into the abyss of doubt, 
to hazard even futurity for the liberty of thought. 
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3rdly. The Age of Inyestigatioii. The conscioiiaiiess of 
mental power and the desire of knowledge were disgasted at 
the corrapt theology thrust upon the mind by a now tyran- 
nical and all-powerful hierarchy, and common sense began to 
triumph over superstition. But the doubt which had been 
cast on the fictions of the priesthood went no further. In no 
country has early philosophy been sceptical : none among the 
first thinkers have sought to deny the existence of what is 
obyious to the senses, or of those senses themselres. Nay, 
on the other hand, conscience has developed itself; and the 
enquirer has been the first to establish the existence, and 
even the immortality, of the souL The existence of self and 
of the world has been taken for granted, and the question 
has been, ''Why, and how, do I, — does this world, exist f 
'' How long do we exist, and what do we become when we 
apparently cease to exist P ** The nature of the soul and of 
the imiverse, rather than that of Gk)d, has been the topic 
of early philosophy. The soul afforded a freer field for 
investigation, unshackled as it was by the work of preceding 
ages* But when the nature of the gods was proposed to the 
enquirer, he generally accepted. much from the established 
religion ; the deities were left alone in their places, nor were 
their various attributes disputed. But their glory had de- 
parted from them. A stiU higher being walked over their 
heads : the Great Unknown was higher than they, because 
more spiritual, less defined, and more absolute in his 
sovereignty. Thus, at least, was it with Socrates and Kapila. 
Both of them left their country's gods in their places, but 
both of them brought forward a new ideal deity to rob them 
of their divinity — Socrates his Unknown One, and Kapila 
his Fantheistic Soul. 

This, however, could not last All men were not such 
spiritualists as the first thinkers, and man demanded some 
more palpable notions of the deity whom he was asked to 
acknowledge. From this arose the attempt to reconcile 
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philosophy and the established faith, and oonseqaently the 
Age of Inrestigation has generally concluded with one of 
controversy, and schools of philosophy and sects of belief have 
divided the world between tbem. 

We have thus seen the history of the mind of every nation 
divided into three periods, the Barbaric or physical — the 
period of conscience and instinct ; the Mystic, superstitions, 
and mythological period — ^that of dawning civilization and 
Idealism ; and the Intellectual period — that of enquiry and 
light. We do not for a moment suppose that every nation of 
the earth has passed through, these periods of development. 
Far from it. Had such been the case, we should have had 
fifty times the actual number of national philosophies. Both 
internal and external circumstances have occurred to obstruct 
and often annihilate the development of a race. Thus the 
Britons were conquered by the Romans at a period of 
barbarism. The Slavonic races are still lingering in the 
second period. Egjrpt had never power to rise from mysti- 
cism — which took such firm root along the borders of the 
Nile — to the light of philosophy ; and the Hebrew people is 
an exception to the whole theory, since they, and they only, 
have been favoured at all times with direct revelations of the 
Truth. 

But of all nations which have had time and opportunity to 
work out their own civilization, none affords so excellent an 
example of what has been just shown as the AxyAn or Hindu 
race. For at least twenty centuries they were undisturbed 
possessors of the same seat, in a climate which was itself 
opposed to internal revolution, and with a character that, 
more than any in the world, favoured the progress of thought. 
When we speak of the ^ryan race, we must not of course 
consider them as the aborigines of India. There seems little 
doubt that, at a period not long anterior to the use of the 
Yedic hymns, they were a race of simple cowherds, who 
entered the Peninsula at the north-west comer, and long 
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dwelt on the banks of the Scinde ere they penetrated into the 
interior. Whatever the aborigines were, one thing would at 
least seem clear^ that the new race borrowed little from them, 
save perhaps a few generic names. But if the people they 
subdued or drove out had no influence on the character of 
the conquerors, the latter were not equally free from that 
of the dimate, and a great difference of character can be 
remarked between the Epics that were sung in the Panj&b 
and the Drama that was acted on the banks of the Ganges. 

In the Yedas we can trace with ease the period of barbarism,^ 
the nomad herdsman life, and the worship of the elements. 
In the Yedic period only four elements are known, or at least 
only four are personified, fire, water, air, and earth. But the 
fourth, neither in India nor elsewhere, has been deified at an 
early epoch, and the reason is obvious. The worship of the 
elements is a selfish one. Sun, rain, and wind could ad- 
minister, as they thought, voluntarily to the wants of man ; 
but the earth was under man's own control : he could plough 
or dig it, and it yielded fruit ; he could leave it alone, and 
it did not act spontaneously. Again, the other three had 
something unknown and unapproachable about them; the 
earth, however, was man's own, and he could not worship 
the ground beneath his feet. Thus we find three elements 
deified in the Yedas, fire, water, air, or in their more common 
forms of sun, rain, and wind, and the chief of these is naturally 
the sun. The consciousness of a single Supreme Being, 
Greater and Guardian of the world, was then brought into 
play ; and to invest the idea with a palpable form, the chief 
of the triad, the sun, was identified with it. Hence we find 
in the Yedas, hymns which attribute to the sun all the 



1 I do not mean by tliit that the Yedas, as writings, and as we possess them, 
belong to the aj^e of Barbarism. PoWtheism and Myrticism have alreadT impreg- 
nated these ancient hymns. It must, howeyer, be remembered that older sonn, 
belonging to a simpler a^ were handed down, and were incorporated with the 
more recent ones, and it is among these that we find marked traces of Element- 
worship. 
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qualities of a Supreme Being, omnipresence, omnipotence, 
the oversight and care of mankind, and a hundred more. 
Thus the idea of one God was established by the side of that 
of a Trinity, and in some degree connected with it. 

Meanwhile, however, the phenomena of nature found first 
wonderers, and afterwards worshippers; or rather they re- 
ceived the respect, without the position of Gods. The 
thundercloud was personified in Indra, and as he was the 
most terrible and least comprehended, he soon became 
the chief of the deities. Earthly fire and earthly water were 
distinguished from sun and rain, and Agni, Yaru^a, and even 
Y&yu (the wind) were ranged among the demigods. But 
once the habit of deification established, and it extended 
in every direction ; the earth, the air, the water^ and the 
upper regions of the clouds were peopled by the superstitious 
with beings favourable or obnoxious to mankind; Ghmdharvas, 
the musicians, and Apsarasas, the beautiful nymphs, of 
heaven, on the one hand : Daityas, demons and giants ; 
R4kshasas, evil sprites ; and many more, on the other. 

To this second period moreover must be assigned the 
strange institution of Caste ; which, in its perfection, if not 
in its first idea, may be said to belong exclusively to India. 
Its origin is to be traced, first to the separation of the con- 
quered aborigines from their conquerors, and next to the 
power of the priesthood. In an examination of the four 
castes, Brdhmans or priests, Kshatriyas or warriors, Yaishyas 
or artizans, and Shudras or slaves, we find that the three 
first are united, and severed widely from the lost, by the 
privilege of investiture with the Br&hmanicol thread at years 
of maturity, which seems to indicate that they all ranked 
among the conquerors ; while the wretched Sh6dra, who 
claimed no right to such a privilege, was undoubtedly the 
converted but enslaved native. Meanwhile the priesthood, 
as is everywhere the case, being the class to whom learning 
of every kind was confined, felt and asserted their mental 
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6iiperiority; and drawing themflelyes aport^ seemed their 
right by making it a crime unpardonable in this or the next 
life, to kill a Br&hman. The distinction, lastly^ between the 
knight and the artizan, is but a natural onoi which has 
sprang up in every land and eyery age. Thos the institution 
of Gaste, so favoorable to the supremacy of the hierarchy and 
the pride of the nobility, gained ground, till a divine origin 
and supreme laws were arrogantly claimed for it, and the 
Yaishya and Shiidra did not dare to rebeL But this very 
institution — established so firmly, and strengthened by every 
artifice of the priesthood, supported as they were by warriors 
and monarchs — ^was well nigh the cause of its own ruin. 
^Five hundred years before Christ a social and religious revo- 
lution took place in India, which only failed because it was 
premature, but which nevertheless could send its doctrinea 
over the whole earth, and gain a hold, which it has since 
kept, over nearly a third of the inhabitants of the entire 
globe. We have said that learning was centered in the 
Br&hmans. It was their profession, as war and kingship 
were that of the Kfhatriya. The Br&hman was therefore 
the first in whom the light of reason dispersed the cloud of 
superstition. The Br&hman was the first to doubt the truth // 
of the faith he upheld and administered to passive multitudesi/ 
The Br&hman was the first philosopher : Kapila, Patanjali, 
the Yy&sa, Jaimini, Ghiutama and Ka^&da, the founders of 
the philosophic schools of India, were all Br&hmans. Poets, 
astronomers, grammarians, musicians and physicians, belonged 
to the same caste. 

But if the Ught shone among the Br&hmans, they were 
sensible enough to hide it beneath a bushel, and their policy 



1 The Hindds place Bnddha 644, 648, or 646, B.& This howeTor if by no 
meani a certainty. The Kine Eanishka or Eanerki if said to haye flourished 
exactly 400 years after Budoha, and the coins of this monarch determine his 
date as 40 a.d., thus making the date of Buddha S60 b.c. For a fiill account 
of the controTeny on the subject, see Weber's ** Vorlesungen iiber Sanskiitische 
literatur-Getchichte. '* 
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[was that of the priesthood of popery, to keep the people 

/always in the dark. The schools that listened to the doctrines 

I of Kapila and Patanjali were but small knots of studious 

/BrdhmanSy and it was only when controversy broke in, that 

I the fever of sectarianism was communicated to the people. 

I Then was the power of the priesthood shaken, then was its 

'infallibility declared a falsehood, when it could not agree / 

in the tenets it taught ; and, when nothing but the spark | 

was wanting to set the whole in a blaze, Buddha came from 

the far west — a prophet of liberty appeared to preach the 

divine doctrines of equality and independence, and the people 

rose in a mass against their oppressors. But the foresight of 

the Br&hmans had been judiciously employed. They had 

bound the strength of the nation firmly to their side. The 

Eshatriya had been taught that all his interests were with 

the priesthood, and opposed to the artizan and the merchant; 

and Buddhism, which flourished for a while, was at length 

driven by arms to seek a long home in China, in Ceylon, and 

in Thibet, and even to impregnate early Christianity with 

some of its forms,^ if not of its doctrines. 

We have dwelt long on this Buddhist revolution, because 
we look on it as a visible manifestation of« Hindu Philosophy, 
^t is, on the one hand, a social, on the other, rather a 
^philosophic than a religious revolution, and late studies have 
demonstrated that the doctrines of Buddha were, one and all, 
those of £apila, the founder of the Sankhya school. Nor 
can we consider the latter to be very long anterior to the 
former. Whether liuddha be placed in the sixth or the 
fourth century before Christ, the rise of philosophical ideas 
cannot date much before the seventh century. The Aryans 
can scarcely have established themselves in the north and 



> Such for instance ore the institutions of monastic and conrentual life, the 
retirement from the world and self-tortnre of hermits, the use of hells for churches, 
of rosaries, of pictures and relics of saints ; and many other customs, the origin of 
which 18 difficult to account for in any other manner. 
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centre of India long before the ninth or tenth centuries before 
Christ. The system of castes had then to be established^ the 
character of the whole nation had to change gradually^ 
through the e£Eeot of the climate ; from the hardy activity 
of the Do&b, to the contemplative routine of the Ghinges : 
the disgust to life, the great secret of the first ideas of Hindd 
Philosophy, had to be induced and fixed by a steady change, 
wrought by the climate and geographical peculiarities of the 
new country ; ere the Br&hman even, supported as he was 
by tithes, and faring on the fat of the land, without labour 
and with nothing but the mind to set in motion, could find 
it necessary to seek consolation in a hidden and uncertain 
future. 

To this disgust to life must we therefore attribute the first 
blooming of contemplation in India, the first philosophical 
ideas ; and when we say that the S&nkhya system must be 
regarded as the earliest development of such ideas; and 
Kapila considered not only the founder of that school, but 
the originator of all Indian philosophy ; we must be under- 
stood to speak of those ideas reduced to a system. Singly, 
they must have had an earlier origin, and much speculation, 
much demonstration even, must have preceded Eapila. The 
very regularity, simplicity, clearness, and decisiveness of his 
arrangement militate forcibly against the supposition that 
any man should have discovered, worked out, and perfected 
such a system, without any groundwork to build upon. We 
might as well believe Euclid to have been the earliest mathe- 
matician, as that Eapila was the first philosopher. He is, 
however, the first of whom we have any traces, and it will 
therefore be our object to delineate, as correctly as possible, 
the rise and development of those ideas which he borrowed 
from his predecessors. 

The first great tenet which Indian philosophers established, 
if we may not say discovered, was the individual but connected 
existence of souls. That man, endowed with a consciousness 
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^ of hiB own exiBtenoe, with the power of reflection, and the 
thirst for knowledge through internal investigation, should 
vlfeel conyincedy in the very outset, that there existed that 
Iwithin him which was neither matter nor mind, which was 
J eternal and superior to matter, is only natural: but that, 
knowing that each man was more or less like himself, and 
therefore gifted with a like soul, he should perceive any 
original connection between his own soul and his neighbour's, 
and seek a common origin for them, is not consequent on 
mere contemplation. Some existing belief must have aided 
the earlier philosophers in arriving at this conclusion ; and 
this we believe to have been metempsychosis or the trans- 
migration of souls. As this belief constitutes the basis of 
all Indian philosophy, it may be weU to give some account 
of it. Undoubtedly it is the most novel and original idea 
ever started in any age or country; undoubtedly, too, the 
place of its invention is India, and India only ; and the age 
^-that period immediately preceding the rise of what are 
properly called philosophical ideas, and immediately follow- 
ing the reduction of polytheism to a system. Greece owes 
it to Pythagoras, Pythagoras had it in person either from 
Egjrpt or India. Eg}^pt received it from India with her 
Osiris and Isis, with her cargoes of apes, parrots, and gold. 
In India it originated; and — though Voltaire would attribute 
it to the prohibition, necessitated by the climate, against 
killing certain animals, and the reverence thence attached 
to them, from which they were supposed to possess souls like 
man ; and though St. Hilaire would discover its origin in 
the absence of any feeling of individual personality and 
spirituality, arising from the sensuality of the Indian dis- 
position — I cannot but think that it is to be traced to 
nothing more nor less than the polytheism which preceded 
it. We have already shown how the elements were per- 
sonified. Other personifications followed quickly upon these; 
but what did these personifications amount to ? In the most 
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mystic periods of the mythological age, these elements, these 
natural phenomena, these beings which peopled space, were 
undoubtedly believed to possess bodies more or less like those 
of men ; but this did not constitute their personification : it 
was not by these inyisible bodies alone that they could 
witness, judge of, and interfere in the aflOurs of men ; they 
must have possessed more than a mere corporeal likeness to 
man in order to do this, they must hare had minds to dis* 
criminate and wills to apply; and this will constitutes, in 
the earliest ideas, the soul itself. The deities, then, possessed 
an individual personality like that of man. But the system 
of deification had gone still further. Admiration had given 
heroes an apotheosis ; and, in the meanwhile, the life of the 
jungle, and the love of, and necessity for, the chase, had 
rendered the Indian more intimate with the inferior animals 
than any other race. He had learnt to descry several of the 
attributes of man in each of the wild beasts with which he 
had to deaL The ape had afforded him a most striking 
instance of this ; and from India do we thus derive those 
many fables which attribute human thoughts and human 
voices to quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles.^ Thus gods, 
animals, and even elements and natural phenomena, were, 
so to speak, humanized; while, on the other hand, men 
and beasts were deified ; and hence the recognition of like 
souls in all three classes of beings. But the Ukeness of these 
souls to one another would immediately give rise to the idea 
that the same souls passed through certain grades of bodies, 
from animals to man, from man to gods. This idea once 



1 It is worthy of notice that those tnimals chiefly are introduced in these 
fables with which the HindCi was most intimatelj acquainted — domestio animals 
and the larger beasts of the forest (fish and insects appearing but rarely). I1b» 
characters giYcn to each — the frood-natured gullibihty of the elepmuit) the 
bumptious stupidity of the ass. toe insidious pandering of the jackal, the calm 
philosophy of the tortoise, and the folly of the ape — are proofii of the early 
attempt to affirm their possession of souls, endowed with the same peculiarities as 
those of man. 
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implantedy the belief in the eternity of the soul would imme- 
diately ensuOi since it would be seen that in passing from one 
body to another, the body it quitted died, whereas the soul 
died not, and this idea would be repeated to infinity. The 
eternity of the soul once established, a certain number of 
individual souls would be supposed to exist and to havo 
existed from the creation of matter, which they occupy, and 
thus a common origin would have been easily asserted for 
them. This common origin was Spirit, which was later only 
identified with the Supreme Being ; and since the individual 
souls emanated from it, they must also, at the dissolution of 
matter, be re-absorbed into it. It therefore exists, and con- 
tinues to exist, and keeps up its connection to a certain degree 
with the souls which have emanated from it. 

Thus, then, we have the first tenet of philosophy, the indi- 
vidual existence and connection of souls, with which are 
connected the eternity of the soul and its transmigrations. 
The disgust to this life, the certainty of its repetition by 
means of those transmigrations, the knowledge of the eternity 
of the soul, and of the existence of a spiritual essence, into 
which it would eventually be re-absorbed, now induced men 
to ask how this re-absorption might be hastened, and trans- 
migration thus avoided. The answer was both natural ond 
noble — Knowledge. The grades through which the soul had 
been traced, from reptile to beast, from beast to man, from 
man to inferior deity, from inferior to superior deity : — when 
the soul had reached this point, it was at the utmost limit of 
material bodies : what was beyond P The essence of spirit, 
into which it was to be eventually re-absorbed. How then 
could this point be gained without the long process of trans- 
migrating from body to body P Of course, by rendering the 
soul as much as possible like that of the superior deity. And 
in what did his superiority consist P The superiority of 
man over beasts was that of his mind, his knowledge ; that 
of the gods over man would be the same ; and it was there- 
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fore knowledge which made perfect, and perfection which 
emancipated the eoul from matter. This superior knowledgCi 
said the earlier philosophers, is philosophy itself acquired by 
contemplation. 

The next great tenet established by the early i^ryan philo- 
sophers was the individual existence and connection of material 
bodies. This, of course, resulted from perception and reflec- 
tion, a very little of which showed them that when a body of 
any kind lost its individuality, it decomposed and yielded up 
each of its elementary parts to those other combinations of 
elements which were ready to receive them. But though 
they were fully convinced that each body of matter was 
composed of elementary parts, they did not recognize the 
fact that these elementary parts re-appeared in other bodies, 
after the decomposition of the first, and they consequently 
attributed the apparent disappearance of these elements to 
re-absorption in a new principle, which Kapila was probably 
the first to systematize, and which we shall have occasion to 
describe later. It is now sufficient to say that it was to 
matter what the essence of spirit was to the individual soul. 
From it the elementary parts emanated, and into it they 
were again absorbed. 

Thus, in the earliest ages of investigation, was the great 
question, ' AVhat am I ? ' answered in its psychological and 
physiological points of view; and in all this, inquiry, not 
doubt, was the impulse. The existence of the soul was first 
established, and consciousness was the means employed. 
From this fact was deduced the existence of spirit. Again, 
the existence of matter was received as a thing of course, and 
perception was here the instrument of investigation. From 
the existence of matter, that of a material essence was 
deduced by a like process. In both these deductions, infer- 
ence had to supply the place which Revelation on the one 
hand, and science on the other, occupy in Christian philo- 
sophy. But it remained for a later age, it remained for 
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Kapila to draw the line, aoourately between matter and bouI^ 
soul and spirit, and to redace to a regular syBtem their re- 
speotiYe developments. 

But a loftier question was soon to be proposedi and doubt 
was soon to replace inyestigation. This question was, ' Why 
do I eadst P Why does matter exist P ' 'I grant,' said the 
enquirer, 'that matter and soul, that spirit and material 
essence, exist under the given conditions ; I feel the same 
disgust to Ufe, and I am convinced that there is a future of 
some kind ; that, when my body is exhausted by age and 
disease, my soul quits it, but still exists. I have perfect 
confidence in the grades of transmigration you put before 
me ; I believe that I shall be a deity, and that I have been 
an animal ; I can judge for myself that one such state of 
existence is better than another, and since all are more 
or less bad, I admit that the only real state of happiness for 
my soul will be liberation from material existence of every 
kind, and re-absorption into the spiritual essence. But what 
is the reason of this existence P what is that which condemns 
me to what I loathe P to what can we ascribe this regular 
organization of spirit and matter P I know the haWf I wish 
to know the why.* It was this question which first divided 
philosophers. As long as investigation was confined to per- 
ception, to inference drawn from perception, and lastly to 
Bevelation, the final resource when these two failed, philo- 
sophers had been united. But this was a question of specu- 
lation, and as such many views might be maintained of it 
according to each man's ideas rather than his belief. 

At this period of enquiry Kapila stood up, not however to 
answer, but rather to evade the question. He had turned 
his attention rather to the physiological than to the psycho* 
logical view of the universe, and he became, without an effort, 
materiaUst. Perception and inference had taught him a 
system for matter, which removed the necessity of the exist- 
ence of a Creator. He had inferred the existence of a material 
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dssence, and the regular emanation of all matter from it, 
and its re-abaorption into it. One thing only was wanting, 
the will to decree this emanation and this re-abaorptiou. 
This will he gave to the material essencoy and this, under 
the name of Prakriti, or nature, became the plastic principle, 
and, to a certain degree, the deity of his system. At the 
same time he did not deny the superiority of spirit, and the 
inferiority of matter. He tacitly admitted the spiritual 
essence side by side with Prakriti, the material essence ; and 
the connection of soul — the emanation from the one — with 
body — ^the emanation from the other ; . but he went no 
further. Had he given to that spiritual essence the will 
which he gave to Prakriti, acknowledging, as he did, the 
superiority of spirit, he would haye dubbed it a deity — a 
supreme being, the efficient, though not the material, cause 
of the existence both of soul and matter. But this was 
a point of speculation beyond the limits of his field of 
enquiry. Kapila is silent on this point, and his silence has 
acquired for him the name of atheist (nirishtcara). 

The question of Uo/it/?' was now taken up, and while 
Kapila, followed by minds the most remarkable in India, if 
not in the whole ancient world, formed a school which laid 
the basis of Buddhism, and through it, was destined here- 
after to influence the minds of a third part of the human 
race; another school arose, scarcely less atheist indeed to 
our ideas, but theist compared with what had gone before. 
Of this school we have no actual remains ; but its existence 
cannot be doubted, from that of the two schools which grew 
out of it, namely, Patanjali's, and that of the Bhagavad- 
Git&. This school we may denominate the Theistic ifieahwara) 
S&nkhya. It received from Eapila all but the concession 
of will to Prakfiti, the material essence. Its great addition 
was the assertion of the existence of a Supreme Being. 
This idea was not a new one, it was no invention, but simply 
a revival. We have already seen that it existed in the wor- 
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ship of the elements^ but whether it were there the remains 
of a traditiou handed down from Ararat, or the pore detection 
of conscience, is of no importance here. It is sufficient to know 
that it was not entirely lost sight of in the age of superstition 
and polytheism which followed, and that it was now again 
brought forward to solve the doubt which rose, as speculation 
advanced upon investigation. But the Supreme Being of 
early philosophy was the necessary result of Kapila's system. 
Will was denied to the material, and conceded to the spiritual 
essence. The latter was deified, and the material essence was 
then in a mystic manner made a portion of this deity. In 
short all existence was referred to the existence of this Being, 
all action to his wilL His will it was which caused souls to 
emanate from himself, and which, working on the material 
portion of himself, caused matter to emanate from the ma- 
terial essence. Thus the position which £apila had de- \ 
manded for Prakriti, the material essence, was not refused to 
it. It was still deified in being made a portion of the Deity 
himself; but volition, and that only, was denied it. The 
icht/ was now explained. It was the will of the Supreme 
Being that he himself should undergo this development into 
individual soul and organized matter. It was his will that 
evil should exist beside good, which alone existed in him ; 
and that the soul, placed in a body the lowest in the scale, 
should gradually ascend till it reached that of man. To 
man alone was the choice between good and evil granted, 
to him alone was it possible to effect his emancipation from 
material life, by the same means which S^pila had set 
forward — ^perfection through knowledge ; or by the neglect 
of this means, to rise in the scale of material bodies by 
obedience to the established religion, or to sink by neglect 
of both. 

Thus a new school was formed which seemed to satisfy 
doubt, and was the more attractive to the Hindd mind, 
since it offered it a mystery on which to contemplate, and 
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a theory to be worked out according to fancy. It was a 
more pliable^ a more acceptable^ a more tangible system 
than that of Kapila ; and while the' latter, careless of the 
future, and seeking truth in the explanation of the present, 
gained admirers and followers among the less selfish, the 
more courageous, and the higher class of minds, the Theistic 
B&nkhya found many to espouse its cause among those 
secondary intellects which a fear of the future urged to 
demand some palpable object of worship. These followers, 
howeyer, were not men of the first class of intelligence, and 
we have consequently no writings left by them ; while those 
of the schools which were grafted on the pure Theistic 
B&nkhya were the productions of later ages, and the works 
of Br&hmans, who could not forget their office of preceptor 
in their love of philosophy. Their systems are so closely 
connected with the history of the changes of the Indian 
mind, that we shall devote the next section to the attempt 
to demonstrate the causes that gave rise to their formation, 
and the controversies which, ensuing on their promulgation, 
were the origin of the foundation of the other so-called 
schools of Indian Philosophy. 



PART II. 

OK THE SCHOOLS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

The achoolB of which we have receiyed actual remains are 
conaicLered by the Hindiia themselves as six in number^ in 
the following order : — 

1. The Atheistical (nirUhwara) S&nkhya, attributed to 

Eapila. 

2. The Yoga Schools of Patanjali and the Bhagayad-Git4. 

3. The Pdnra-Mim&ns&y attributed to Jaimini. 

4. The y ed&nta or Uttara-Mim&ns&i to the Yy&sai Ejishpa 

Dwaip&yana. 

5. The Ny&ya^ of Gautama. 

6. The Yaishefhika, of Kan&da. 

Our own arrangement would differ somewhat from that of 
the natives. We would reject the Purva-Mim&ns& entirely 
from the list. As will afterwards be seen, when we come to 
speak of it^ this work is not a treatise on Philosophy^ but 
a mystical, superstitious, Br&hmanical essay on the Yedas, 
to call which Philosophy would be to insult the schools 
which properly bear that title. We would also supply that 
school mentioned in the last part of the preceding seotioui 
of which, it is true, we have no actual remains, but which 
must necessarily have preceded the Yoga of Patanjali and 
the Bhagavad-Git&. Our list would then stand as follows, 
as far as is possible, in chronological order :-^-> 

1. The Atheistical S&nkhya, of Kapila. The plastic 

principle. 

2. The Theistical S&nkhya. The Supreme Being. 

3. The Ny&ya, of Gautama. The logical method. 

4. The Yoga, of Patanjali. Emancipation by asceticism. 
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6. The yaislie§hika> of "Ebj^HsJ The Atomic system. 

6. The Earma-Yogay of the BhagaTad-GIt&. The princi- 

ples of asceticism applied to eveiy-day life. 

7. The Yed&ntay or controversial and mystio Br&hmanical 

school. 
These seyen schools, however, are comprehended in not more 
than three principal systems, which for the sake of concise- 
ness may be denominated the S&nkhya, the Ny&ya, and the 
Yedio systems. The first will include Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 6 ; 
the second, Nos. 3 and 6 ; the third is No. 7. 

Of the six schools recognized by the Hindds, none are 
considered as strictly heterodox ; none, in shorty denied the 
existence of the deities of the established mythology, none 
subverted the existing forms of worship; but the Purva- 
Mim&ns& is the only one which is considered as strictly 
orthodox. The Br&hman was permitted to study the S&nkhya, 
the Yoga, the Ny&ya, and the Yaisheshika systems ; but while 
much of their doctrine might be received without danger, 
much also was to be rejected. In our own arrangement, the 
first three schools probably preceded the revolution of Buddha. 
When once that great blow had been aimed and struck with 
efiect at Br&hmanism, an age of sectarianism followed ; not 
however till the shock had been recovered, the malcontents 
again forcibly reduced to submission, and the hierarchy re- 
sumed its tyrannical supremacy. It was impossible for 
a contemplative race like that which dwelt on the banks of 
the sacred river, when once the chains had been snapped 
asunder, to submit tranquilly while the links were being 
mended; but the Br&hman was now determined to fortify 
his rule against all such conspiracies, and the new schools 



1 Weber pindiflche Literator-Gesohichte," Berlin, 1862) considers that the 
Kjfrya and Yaisheshika were compoeed much about the same time, and sees no 
reason to donbt that the latter is tne more ancient. I am far from insisting on 
anything so doubtful as a chronological arrangement, but the school of Ka^&da 
bean, to my mind, marks of being poaterior to that of Gautama. 
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were declared heterodox and heretic^ and their followers 
compelled to gather themselves into sects. As in the period 
which succeeded the first spread of Christianity in the east, 
and that which followed our own reformation in the west, 
the spirit of sectarianism grew apace. Sects multiplied on 
all sides, divided and sub-divided chiefly by minute philo- 
sophical distinctions ; and ere long, India was severed into 
more classes of belief than perhaps any country, including 
America at the present moment, ever contained*^ 

The founders, however, of the schools of philosophy re- 
cognized by the established religion, had a better claim to 
the clemency of the priesthood. Unlike those of the earlier 
heterodox sects, they were Br&hmans; and however little 
they may have credited the doctrines upheld by their caste — 
however little respect they may have entertained for their 
text-books, the Yedas — they were certainly too much 
wedded to the institutions of their country, and had too 
little reason to complain of a system which gave to the caste 
to which they belonged a position of undisturbed ascendancy. 
They were also, perhaps, too negligent of the things of this 
world, wedded as they were to their own theories, to attempt 
to infuse their dogmata into the minds of the populace, and 
by so doing to undermine the existing state of government. 

As it is to the system which we have generally termed 
S&nkhya that the doctrines of the Bhagavad-Git& most 
directly draw our attention, its separate branches will be 
separately treated; and we shall now confine ourselves to 
a view of the causes which influenced the rise of those 
branches, and shall then proceed to a brief sketch of the 
Ny&ya and Yedic, more properly called the Logical and 
Mystic, systems. 



1 For an aoooont of theie aecta, oonsalt Colebrooke's Miseell. Essays, vol. i. 
* On Indian Sectaries/ and Wilson's Essay on the same subject in vols. zti. and 
xYii. of the ' Asiatic Besearches.' 
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We liaye already said that the hiatory of Indian philosophy 
was intimately oonnected with that of Indian civilization 
and development This is more particularly perceived in 
observing the rise of those branches of the S&nkhya system 
which seem to be posterior to the revolution of Buddha. 
The Theistic S&nkhya, which placed the philosophic doctrines 
already uttered by Kapila on a more certain and tangible 
footing, by introducing and uniting with them the notion 
of one Supreme Being, had already been received and gained 
ground ; but — ^though the existence of such a Being had been 
admitted, and that, too, not only among the philosophers 
who now formed themselves into a school, but even among 
the Br&hmans themselves, who afterwards incorporated this 
idea with their own religion, and even found it expedient 
to prove its existence in the Yedas — ^though no one denied 
the importance of effecting by some means the emancipation 
of the soul from material existence — ^no one had as yet 
thought it necessary to diverge from the existing state of 
things, by raising this Being to the position of an object 
of worship, and making the accomplishment of emancipation 
dependent on adoration of him. The followers of the 
Theistic S4nkhya, while they insisted on the existence of a 
Supreme Being, as uniting the essences of matter and soul, 
as creator of the universe, and as receiving into himself on 
emancipation the souls which had emanated from him, still 
received the same means of effecting that emancipation as 
Eapila had put forward, namely, knowledge; that is, a 
correct knowledge of the nature of matter and spirit, and 
of the causes which occasioned the union of these two« 
When asked how such knowledge was to be acquired, Kapila, 
imbued with a thorough belief in his own system, had 
triumphantly pointed to it. To be a faithful believer in 
that system was to ensure emancipation. But when a school 
was formed which denied one of its principal dogmata, and 
inserted another still more important^ the study of that 
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philosophy was no longer a sufficient means of emancipation. 
Practice had hitherto been confined to the established re- 
ligion ; theory and belief only had been brought into the 
field by philosophy. But this philosophy was now to be- 
come practical — ^this speculation was to be superseded by 
application^ and a mere theoretical belief was to be extended 
to a system of religious worship. This extension was the 
work of Patanjali. 

We have then much reason to belieYe that this extension, 
this adaptationi and, so to speak, organization of the S&nkhya 
system, was posterior to the revolution of Buddha. In the 
first place the Yoga of Patanjali offered a new scheme of 
religious worship; and, though it is true that in so doing 
it did not displace the established religion, its very principles 
were of so absorbing a character, that it rendered that re- 
ligion an useless and worthless formality. Before the shock 
which Br&hmanism received from Buddha, such a proceed- 
ing would have been impossible. The very despotism which 
caused that revolution would have prevented a form of 
worship rising up in its own bosom to replace the one which 
it cherished. Ab long as philosophy was confined to theory, 
Br&hmanism could leave it undisturbed; but when it was 
organized into practice, and threatened to displace what the 
Br&hman used all his influence to uphold, it became danger- 
ous, and had to be treated accordingly. When, however. 
Buddhism had burst forth, when the Br&hman was attacked, 
not in his belief only, but in the ordinances of his practice, — 
when the altars of the established religion were abandoned 
by thousands, and its temples destroyed, — ^he was but too 
glad quietly to connive at the introduction of a system 
which, from the very difficulties it offered, threatened no 
extensive injury to his profession; or, at least, he was too 
much occupied with Buddha, and the rising of other castes, 
to attend to a movement which took place in his own under 
the calm direction of Patanjali. 
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The system of ascetic ezerciseSy of austere mortificatioii of 
the flesh, and the eremite life in the jungle, did not originate 
with the Yoga schooL The very cause which induced the 
whole Indian nation, JCrjeai and aboriginal, — when once 
settled on the banks of the Ghmges, and in the interior and 
east of the Peninsula, — to submit without a murmur to, if 
not to receiye with acquiescence, at least for some centuries, 
the system of caste imposed on them by the Br&hman; 
while, when. yet but an unorganized horde pushing on from 
the west and north-west, the Eshatriya, then the most 
extensive and most powerful caste, had struggled against his 
growing supremacy in that insurrection of which we have 
traces in the legend of Parashu-B&ma (see Index), — ^that 
very enervating settled stillness of the climate had also 
wrought in the character of the nation a complete and 
general change. No longer itching for activity from the 
vital energy boiling in their blood — ^no longer exhilarated 
by a fresher and less leaden sky — the Kshatriya and the 
Yaishya gradually succumbed to the same irresistible climatic 
influence which had made the Shudra, once their opponent, 
now their slave. Too inert for ambition, too torpid for 
action, they were fain to receive a system which prescribed 
limits to their field of duty, and were satisfied so long as 
those bounds were not passed. Nor would they ever have 
been passed, had the hierarchy, acting with judgment, never 
exceeded moderation in laying the yoke too closely on their 
shoulders. The climate induced inertness and sloth ; inert- 
ness gave time to an Indian mind to turn its power towards 
contemplation. CSontemplation loves isolation, and, in all 
ages, isolation and contemplation have induced that self- 
examination which has residted in an internal war of soul 
against body, of the conscious sentiment of religion against 
the senses. This war was carried out by mortification, which 
the very burning of the southern sun rendered still more 
necessary. When once the senses gained the ascendancy, 
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the climate rendered their yictim more beast than man. He 
became like an elephant in the season of rut — ^mad^ raging. 
What fasting e£Eected^ and still effects in the south-west of 
Asia, mortification was found necessary to supply in India ; 
and this mortification had already been necessitated — already 
brought into general usage ^long, perhaps many centuries, 
before Patanjali endeavoured to reduce it to a system, and 
employ it as a means to organize philosophy into a religion. 

Patanjali was, moreover, a follower of the Theistic S&nkhya. 
He tacitly received £apila's psychological and physiological 
system ; denying, of course, the deification of Pralqriti, the 
plastic principle, by itself alone; admitting it when in- 
corporated with the deification of spirit, and with it forming 
one Supreme Being. But since the establishment of a 
Theistic S&nkhya school, it had become necessary to render 
these doctrines more practically applicable. The revolution 
of Buddha, and the gradual enlightenment which smoothed 
its path, had made it needful to place philosophy on the 
same footing as religion had hitherto maintained, and so to 
break down the limits which confined it exclusively to a 
small circle of intelligent and studious Br&hmans. Emanci- 
pation was to be acquired by all alike. But the means 
which the Theistic S&nkhya had offered were the exclusive 
property of the learned. Knowledge — acquired by instruction 
and study — even when contemplation was added to these — 
was within the reach of the Br&hman alone. Patanjali did 
not deny the efficacy of knowledge, but extended the facili- 
ties for its acquirement. CSontemplation and ascetic exercises 
superseded instruction and study, and his system was thus 
made open to all. 

There is reason to believe that in the period which fol- 
lowed the expulsion of the Buddhists from India, Patanjali's 
school spread very generally through the wide regions which 
owned the sway of Br&hmanism. One portion of the system 
in particular afforded a bait for the worldly and self-interested 
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of all castes to adopt it in practice^ if not in figdth. The 
lengths to which mortification was carried by men whose 
contemplation and solitude had rendered them more than 
ordinary fSmatics, had often reaohed the manreUoas; and 
the apparent ease with which the austerest hardships and 
the most excradating tortores were endured by these 
asceticSy gave rise to the belief that these very exercises 
endowed them with snperhmnan powers. In systematizing 
the whole, Patanjali had brought this idea prominently 
forward. He belieyed that such powers — ^which he classed 
under the name of vibhiUi (see Section lY.) — were actually 
acquired by the exercises he enjoined ; and that the latter, 
united with devotion of the heart, thoughts, and soul to the 
Supreme Being, obtained for their practiser a state in which 
— though still existing in the material body — the soul was 
virtually severed from it, though not so completely as at 
the final emancipation. This state of existence he called 
jivanmukti, and among the miraculous powers which the 
being possessed while in this state was that of destroying 
one's private enemies by a curse. This then was the lure 
which drew so many followers to the practice of Yoga ; and 
when to this is added the awe and reverence naturally felt 
for a man endowed with such superhuman capabilities, and 
the good treatment and hospitality which all to whom he 
came would be careful to show him, we cannot wonder that 
a class of hypocrite Tapaswins should have sprung up and 
infested the land, as they still do in most parts of our Indian 
possessions.^ 

Wherever a burning sun scorched, and a hot wind stifled, 
the broad plains of eastern and central India, the disgust 
to life, the disposition to contemplation, and the desire for 
final emancipation, drove the populace to the consolation of 



> Of tbepreTaleooe of this cuBtom we bave many hints in our own poem, f y. 
Chapter XVlI., shloku 6, 6, and 7. 
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asoeticism. The very nature of the life led by the Muni, 
the cool retreat by some refreshing stream in the distant 
solitude of the jungle, the serenity to which he reduced his 
heart, the taming of burning lusts and luxuriant senses, and 
the halo of pure and all-powerful sanctity which surrounded 
him,' allured first the Br&hman, but soon the Kshatriya also, 
from the toils of an active life to the enjoyments of such 
profitable repose. Kingdoms and principalities were aban- 
doned to their own guidance, states were left defenceless, 
and nobles and princes vied with priests and pietists in the 
sanctity of their monastic lives, the austerity of their de- 
votions, and the supernatural powers acquired by their 
means.^ Nor was this all. In virtue of the powers they 
acquired, the nobility would seem to have asserted their 
equality with the hierarchy, and even to have attempted to 
wrest from them their exclusive rights of administering to 
the mental and spiritual necessities of the people. The 
Br&hman trembled at this new danger ; and, no longer able 
to seek support in any of the other castes, had recourse to 
conciliatory means ; and the way was thus prepared for the 
teachings of the Bhagavad-Git&. Such, however, were not 
the only causes which gave rise to the Earma-Yoga doctrines 
of our poem ; and a long interval of perhaps several centuries 
must have intervened between the Yoga of Patanjali and 
the new branch of that school. Indeed if we may place 
the probable date of the Yoga-sutras between 400 b.c. and 
100 B.C., we must consider that of the Bhagavad-Git& to lie 
between 100 b.c. and 300 a.d. But this only by-the-way. 

From the first revival of the idea of a Supreme Being, 
a considerable change had been wrought in the established 
religion. The Br&hmans had found it expedient gradually 
to admit and incorporate with their own teaching the more 



^ A Ktory of such rivalry between Church and State is found in the yishw&- 
mitra, an episode inserted in the well-known epic, R&m&faijia. 
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general and broader theories of philosophy, while in the 
mean time they wove around them a peculiar mysticism of 
their own, which formed at once their charm and their 
defence. The mystic triad of Brahm&, Yishnu, and Shiya, 
had succeeded to those of the Elements, the Yedas, and the 
Epos; and were soon identified with the Supreme Being. 
Brahm& was considered the niianifestation of the creative 
Yishnu of the preservative, Bhiva of the destructive and 
regenerative, powers of the One Supreme. But though 
these three dignities had been recognized as a triad, they 
do not appear to have been regarded as a Trinity in Unity 
until a much later period. Brahm&, as the first — and for 
a long time the most important — ^person of this triad, and 
as having taken the place of the sun in the worship of the 
elements, was first identified with the Supreme Being ; and 
this identification would seem to have held good for a long 
period, while the established religion was occupied in com- 
bating the numerous heresies which succeeded Buddhism. 
But the very elevation of his position rendered the worship 
of Brahm& less general than that of the other persons of 
the triad, and Shiva and Yishnu each rejoiced in more 
numerous shrines. It would seem that the awful character 
as Destroyer which Shiva (who replaced Y&yu, or the wind, 
in the elementary, Agni, or fire, in the Yedic, and Yama, or 
death, in the Epic triad) bore, won him more followers 
than Yishnu, his brother deity; and at an early period his 
worshippers identified him with the One Supreme. At 
length reason and love surmounted fear and superstition, and 
Yishnu the preserver — ^the kind, the merciful, the tender — 
was identified with the Supreme Being in like manner. 

All this took place in the established religion, and was the 
work of Br&hmans themselves ; but the spirit of schism had 
already crept in, and the animosity between the Shaivyas, 
or worshippers of Shiva, and the Yaishi^avas, adorers of 
Yishnu, was far more hot and bitter than any that had 
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existed between the established religion and the seceding 
heresies. Lastly, Efishna, the eighth and most important of 
the incarnations of Yishiiu — who in his character of Preserver 
of mankind was supposed to descend to earth in certain 
earthly forms (avaidras) for the purpose of protecting or 
extending his religion — Epshi^ was himself raised to an 
equality with Yifh^u, and identified with the Supreme One. 
To this sect of the Yaishnavas — which is commonly called 
the Bh&gavata sect, from Bhagavaty * the Holy One/ a title 
of Elrishna— does our author belong ; and at this period — 
when the strife between the Yaishnavas and Shaivyas was 
first growing warm — when religious enthusiasm, pervading 
the whole nation, had rendered asceticism dangerous to the 
community, on the one hand, as threatening to destroy its 
vitality and energy : and to the Brahmans, on the other, as 
raising rivals on their own hitherto-undisputed ground in 
the persons of fanatic Kshatriyas — when the taste for 
literature, which civilization had infused into the people, 
was sufficiently cultivated to appreciate and encourage the 
dramas of a £&lid4sa, and to revive the elegant and measured 
shlokas of a Y&lm(ki — when the crafty Br&hman seized this 
growing taste to turn it to his own account in the diffusion 
of didactic writings — the Bhagavad-Git4 appeared. It was 
the work of a Br&hman, a philosopher, and a poet, united in 
one man. With unparalleled skill, its author converted the 
very doctrines — which, originating with Patanjali, had 
seduced thousands from the active duties of the city or the 
provinces to the monastic seclusion of the jungle — to a 
means of recalling them to those duties, of setting a limit 
to the fanaticism and ambition of the nobility, of establish- 
ing the necessity of the restrictions of caste even under the 
most difficult circumstances, and of infusing into the hearts 
of all a religious, a philosophic, and, in some respects, almost 
a Christian, morality. As a Br&hman, he belonged to the 
more liberal and less Yedic party; and while conciliating 
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the Kshatriya, sought to place Br&hmanism on a more 
generous and less prejudiced footing. As a philosopher^ he 
united the metaphysics of the Theistic S&nkhya with a 
system of ethics quite his own, though formed on the basis 
of those most popularly received. As a poet^ he incorporated 
his piece with the most favourite of the ancient epicSy and 
worked on the feelings as well as on the minds of his readers^ 
by interlacing with his sterner dogmata the fanciful, the 
mysterious, and the awful. In a word, if the Bhagavad- 
Git& be the work of one man, and we have no reason for 
believing the contrary, its author was undoubtedly the most 
remarkable man of his own age, and would have been an 
honour to any nation and any epoch. To unite the skilful 
and elegant poet with the clear and systematic philosopher, 
and these two with the shrewd and successful reformer, is 
an undertaking of no small merit ; and this was achieved 
by the author of our poem. 

We have now traced the causes which gave rise to the 
foundation and formation of the Yoga and Slarma-yoga 
schools. In Sections lY. and Y. the doctrines of these 
schools will be examined in detail. It only remains at 
present to give a concise description of the principal objects 
in the Yedic, the Ny&ya, and the Yaishe^hika schools. As 
these schools present no direct bearing on the teaching of 
the Bhagavad-GIt&, we cannot do more than give a general 
outline of their distinctive features, and must refer the 
student who would examine them more minutely to the 
fountain-heads whence we draw our information.^ 

At the period when the sun of civilization was first dawning 
upon the night of superstition and blind faith, and the more 
refined among the Indian nation sought those deep waters 



1 Such aa Colebrooke*8 Essays, rol. i., ' On the Philoaopliy of the Hindua.' 
Windischmann's * Geschichte der Philosophie ' (Bonn, 1827-34), pp. 1740, 1904, 
etc. 
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whicli they believed would quencli their thirst for knowledge 
of the truth, the learned Br&hmans employed two means for 
arriying at this end. The less superstitious applied them- 
selyes to investigation by means of the powers which they 
felt they possessed, and the result was the development of 
that S&nkhya system which we have traced through its 
various changes. The more conservative had recourse to 
revelation, and laid the foundation of what we have termed 
the Yedio schooL Both, however, felt that no certain con- 
clusion could be educed without a systematic process of 
reasoning ; and by the side of these schools, which hurried 
past the means in their haste to arrive at the end, arose a 
third, which made the arrangement of the means their more 
particular object. This school was that which not long after 
was moulded into the Ny&ya, and maintained its position till, 
in after-ages, it flourished in the Yaisheshika system. 

The existing revelation (for such it was believed to be), 
embodied in the Yedas and sacred writings, belonged chiefly 
to a period anterior by some centuries to that of the dawn 
of enlightenment ; and every day the real meaning of that 
writ became more and more obscure, partly from the changes 
which the Sanskrit language was undergoing, and partly 
from the attempts of the Br4hmans themselves to turn its 
tenets to their own purposes, and the mysterious complica- 
tions that resulted from such efforts. It would appear that 
schools were soon formed for the sake of discussing and 
disputing the meaning contained in the Yedic writings, and 
among the fruits of these discussions we have received the 
Pdrva- or Karma-Mim&n8&,^ which is attributed to Jaimini, 
and the principal commentary on which is by Eum&rila 



^ For a detailed aeeonnt of this Danhana, see Colebrooke's Miscel. Essays, 
Tol. i. p. 295, and Windischmann's Gesoh. der Philos., p. 1760. The meanizie 
of the name is ' The first inrestigation,' or, < The inrestigation as to actions. 
Mimdfud hu almost the same meaning as JijiKitd, It is the abstract substantiye 
from mimdntj the desideratiTe form ot wdn^ <to inrestigate/ and would therefore 
mean *the desire to investigate the troth.' 
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Bhatta, the chief opponent of Buddhism. The Hindds 
rank it among their six Darshanas, or schools of philosophy ; 
buty as we have already said, it cannot be considered to 
possess any title to that position. It treats of the practical 
part of the Br&hmanical religion, and consists of 916 adii^ 
karanas, or topics of discussion, each of which contains five 
subdivisions, as follows : — 

1. The subject to be investigated. 

2. The doubt and question relative to it. 

8. The first view and comprehension of the grounds of 
proof, the primd-facie argument {pArva-pak^ha). 

4. The answer (utiara-pakfha). 

6. The conclusive test. 
The only philosophical dogma which it appears to contain is, 
that all actions are mystic&lly connected with their results, 
so that from the moment the act is concluded, the agent 
acquires a mystic virtue (apuna) which does not quit him 
until, whether in this or in a future existence, the reward 
of the action bo administered to him ; in short, a species of 
spiritual promissory note for services performed* 

When — a century or more after the establishment of such 
theological schools — the revolution of Buddha broke out, 
Br&hmanism was for a long time too much occupied with its 
avowed enemies to attend much to its own internal changes. 
The Br&hmans gradually received — partly from conviction, 
partly from expediency — the broader tenets which philosophy 
was daily establishing. The change was slow, for the con- 
servative spirit was difficult to combat ; and the Yedas, for 
which a divine authorship had long been arrogated and 
conceded, and even the later works which professed to ex- 
plain and elucidate them, veere regarded by all with a degree 
of reverence, which the difficulty of comprehending them 
materially increased. Whenever a new idea, propagated by 
the schools of philosophy, obtained so profound a credence 
in the minds of the rational and intelligent, and was sup- 
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ported by such iiresiBtible argaments as to render it danger- 
000, the Brdlunan, adopting a wise policy, did not oppose 
it with his Yedio texts ; but, on the contrary, used all his 
logic to prove that somewhere or other in the sacred writings 
the Tory dogma had been hinted at, if not clearly expressed. 
But a considerable change had taken place in the relative 
position of the Br&hmanical religion. No longer the uni- 
versal church of civilized India, it was surrounded by new 
sects more or less popular. Like the once universal church 
of civilized Europe, when, after the Reformation, it was 
compassed by sectaries, Br&hmanism employed an admirable 
and prudent poUoy. It gathered itself firmly together, and 
— supported by its antiquity, and its asserted divine au- 
thority—it declared the new doctrines unworthy of its 
refutation, and damned them as heretical and destructive. 
When its external enemies were thus shaken off, and the 
established church stood firm in its compactness, it at length 
found time and tranquillity to examine its own organization. 
The Darshanas or schools of philosophy which had grown 
up within its own bosom, and quietly influenced its own 
changes, now became the object of its enquiries; and the 
line was at length distinctly chalked out between what of 
their theories could be received and what must be rejected. 
Several centuries after our own era, the Yed&nta or IJttara- 
Mimfins&^ school collected its forces, revised its materials, 
and came forward as the philosophical opponent of the 
philosophical schools. 

The foundation of this school was attributed, like many 
other works of very different ages and contradictory doctrines, 
to the Yy&sa, K^ifh^a Dwaip&yana, the supposed compiler 
and arranger of the Yedas. He is otherwise called B&dar&- 

1 That is, <The Latter Mim6iu6.* It is also called the Sh&rlraka or meU- 
phyiical Mfm&]ia&. Both titlei are meaat to dutmraiih it from the P6nra- or 
Karma-Mim&iu4, with which, howerer, there if litt& danger of confoundiiig it. 
It ii generally laid br the Hindtis that the Pdrra treati of the practical {karma- 
kdi^, the Uttara or the theological part (jndna^kdh^) of the Vedu. 
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ya^a; and in order to claim a divine authority for the 
doctrines attributed to him, he was said, as a Br&hman of 
the name of Ap&ntara-Tamas, to have once attained final 
emancipation^ and have been absorbed in the Supreme Being; 
but| at his commandi to have emanated again and assumed 
a corporeal form as Krishna Dwaip&yana. The principal 
Scholiast on his writings is Shankara Achdrya, who is 
thought to have flourished in the eighth century of our 
era,^ and his work is entitled the Sh&riraka-Mim&n8&- 
Bh&shya, or commentary on the Sh&riraka-Mim&n8&. As 
a theological school, the name Yed&nta refers to the whole 
Yedic School, which explains the whole theological portions 
of the Yedas ; and among the works belonging to it are 
numbered many of the Upanishads or Yedic writings, as the 
f sha, Keneshitam, Mundaka, and Kathaka and parts of the 
Chandagya. The doctrines of the pure Yed&nta school are, 
to a great extent, those which we shall find put forward 
in our own poem ; but there are very considerable and very 
important differences, which it is not in our plan to particu- 
larize here.' Their chief peculiarity is, of course, the 
Br&hmanical and superstitious odour which pervades them 
all, and the mystery and obscurity which have been purposely 
introduced. The arguments employed against the doctrines 
of the other schools are extremely subtle and refined, but one 
instance will suffice to show their worth. 

As in the Bhagavad-Git&, the Supreme Being is regarded 
as the material as well as the efficient cause of creation ; in 
other words, he is supposed to have formed everything by 
changing himself into matter. This was opposed by the 
assertion that in every creation an instrument or instruments 



^ Weber (Ind. Fhil. Gesch.) places the composition of the Ved&nta two or 
three hundred years before Shancara Achfcrya, thus about 400 or 600 a.d. It 
cannot be earlier than the third century after Christ. 

* We must therefore refer the reader to Co1ebrooke*s Misc. Essays, vol. i. p. 825 ; 
and Windischmann's * Gesch. der Philosophie/ p. 1767* etc. 
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are required besides the creator and the materiaL To this 
the Yed&ata replies by comparing this change of the deity 
himself into matter with that of milk into curds. The objec- 
tion is thus raised that here too an instrument^ namely, heat, 
is employed ; and the Yed&nta replies by asserting that milk 
wiU turn of itself, and that heat merely hastens the action of 
turning; or, again, that other things are subjected to heat 
without becoming curds. 

The triviality of such arguments is sufficiently obvious to 
all ; but there is a grand fiEdlacy at the bottom which we are 
astonished the would-be philosopher has not perceived. If 
spontaneity of change be admitted, as he would have it, in 
milk, and if, as he also insists, the same rule holds good for 
the Supreme Being as for milk, then milk must be on equality 
with the Supreme Being. He asserts that the spontaneity of 
change in the Supreme Being is the proof of his having 
created the universe. But since the same rule holds good 
for milk, the spontaneity of change in milk must also be a 
proof of its having created the universe, and milk is therefore 
creator of all things, which is absurd, etc. 

The Ny&ya^ system has been attributed to a celebrated sage 
named Gotama, or Ghiutama (who must not, however, be con- 
founded with Gautama, or Buddha, the founder of Buddhism). 
The order he observes is Enuntiation (uddesha). Definition 
(^lakthana), the mention of some property peculiar to the thing 
enuntiated, and Investigation (j>arik8hd), examination of the 
pertinence of the definition; and with his method he has 
treated sixteen topics, as follows : 

I. Proof (pramdna) of four kinds, viz. Perception; 
Inference, both consequent {d priori), antecedent 
(d posteriori) and analogous; Oompaiison; Affirma- 
tion, i.e. revelation and tradition. 



> For minnter details, see Btrthilemy St. Hilaire, ' Pr^miire M^moire sur le 
Nyfc^' pablUhed by the Institut de France; and Colebrooke's Misc. Eaaaya, 
Tol. i. p. 261. 
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II. Things to be proTon {prameya). Under tliis head he 
includes all the psychological and physiological 
theories, borrowed with little alteration from the 
S&nkhya, viz. : — 

1. Soul, of two kinds — ^the Paramdimd, or supreme 

soul, creator of all things; and JMttmd^ indi- 
yidual souls of men. 

2. Body, of four kinds — aqueous, igneous, aerial, and 

terrene. 
8. Organs of sense— five in number. 

4. Objects of sense — including all external matter. 

5. Intellect— part of internal matter. 

6. Heart {tnanaa) — another part of internal matter, 

the internal organ of sense. 
III. Doubt (jUMihaya). 
IV- Motive {prayqfana). 

Y. Instance {dri§htdnta) — a point on which both dis- 
putants agree. 
YI. Demonstrated Truth {siddhdnta) of four kinds, accord- 
ing as it is universally, partially, hypothetically, or 
argumentatively acknowledged. 
YII. A complete syllogism {nydya) consists of the following 
five members {awiyata)^ of which the first two are 
simply enuntiative. 

1. The proposition (pratifnd)^ as. This hill is fiery. 

2. The reason {Aetu or apadesha), as. For it smokes. 

3. Instance (tMitfAarana or nkfors^na), as, What smokes 

is fiery, e.g. A fire-place. 

4. Application (upanaya), Accordingly the hill is 

smoking. 
6. Conclusion (niyamana). Therefore it is fiery. 
YIU. Seduction to absurdity {iarka). 
IX. Ascertainment (vimeya), the result of proof. 
X« Disputation {kaiAd) of the kind called ^a^a, of adver- 
saries contending for victor}^ 
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XI. Disputatioii (kathd) of the kind called tdda, or dis- 
cuflaion of adTersaries only in pursuit of truth. 
XII. Dispatation (JeatAd) of the kind called vitandd, or 
wrangling, wherein one seeks to overthrow the other, 
without putting forward a proposition of his own. 
Xin. Fallacy or mere semblance of reason {Aetwdbhdsa). 
XiV. Eraud (eAAald) of three kinds. 
XY. A futile answer (y^t) of twenty-four kinds. 
XYL Failure in argument {nigrahasthdna), or, Beason of 

defeat {pardjfayahetu) of twenty-two kinds. 
The Yaisheshika school is attributed to the Muni Xan&da, 
who follows the same method as Guutama. The chief differ- 
ence is the introduction of a theory of atoms, in the physio- 
logical portion of his arrangement. His atom is however a 
different object, being the sixth part of a mote in a sunbeam. 
The mote is divided into three parts, each of which is a double 
atom. The cause of the concurrence of these atoms is either 
the will of the Greater, or time, or any other competent one. 
The single atoms unite with one another to form a double 
atom ; three double atoms unite to form the smallest visible 
body, and these bodies unite to form larger bodies, and so on. 
The atoms themselves are etemaL The dissolution of matter 
is merely its resolution into atoms. Under the head of 
' Things to be proven,' the second topic of Ghiutama's system, 
Kftij4dft has — 

I. Objects of sense, consisting of sixpaddrtAas, or categories, 
as follows :-« 

1. Substances — nine in number, viz. : — 

I. ^br^A— eternal as atoms, transient as aggregates. 

The latter are either organized or inorganic. 
II. Water — the same. 

III. Light — ^the same, identified with heat. Organic 
light includes the bodies of the solar realm ; 
inorganic is of four kinds, terrestrial, celestial, 
alvine, and mineral. 
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IV. Air — tliesame. Orgaoio aerial bodies are angek 
and demons. Inorganio air is wind. 

v. Ether {dkdsAa) — ^is infinite and therefore etemaL 

Yi. Time — is one, eternal and infinite, 
vii. Space — ^the same. 
Yin. Soul — ^immateriaL 

IX. Heart {tnanas) — ^the internal organ of sense. 

2. Qoality, of twenty-four kinds, viz.: oolour, savour^ 

odour, feel, number, quantity, individuality, con- 
junction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, gravity, 
fluidity, viscidity, sound, intelligence, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, volition, virtue, vice, and feiculty 
(sanskdra). 

3. Action {karma), of five kinds. It is motion, devoid of 

quality, abiding only in substance. 

4. Oommunity (sdmdnya), of three kinds, abides in sub- 

stances, quality, and action. 
6. Difference {fnahe§ha\ the direct opposite of community. 

6. Aggregation {adrndwiya). 

7. Negation {abhdva), of two kinds, universal and mutual. 
n. Activity {pravritti), is oral, mental, and corporeal. 

III. Faults (dofhdh)f are desire (fdga), aversion {virdga), and 

delusion (moAa). 
TV. Condition after death (j>retyabhdva), is transmigration. 
Y. IUtribution(j9^J^), is the result of fruition (;7tffiariAo$ra). 
VI. Pain (duhkha). 

YU. Liberation from pain, or beatitude, is of twenty-one 
kinds. 
It has thus been seen that there is a strong connection 
between the logical system of Ghiutama and the physics of 
Eanada,^ but both are indebted for their truly philosophical 
portion to the S&nkhya. In short, when we reconsider the 



> For further details of the VaishefhikA, see Colebrooke's MiKeUaneoui Eesayi, 
Tol. i. p. 261. 
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six Danlianas, acknowledged by the Hindt&s, we shall find 
that one of them, the IJttara-Mim&nsiy bears no title to be 
ranked by the side of the othersi and is really little more than 
a mystical explanation of the practical injonctions of the 
Yedas. We shall also admit that the earlier Yed&nta, very 
different from the School of Nihilists now existing under that 
name, was chiefly a controversial essay, seeking to support 
the theology of Sacred Writ, but borrowing all its philoso- 
phical portions from the Yoga school, the most popular at the 
time of its composition. Lastly, the Ny&ya is little more 
than a treatise on Logic, introducing the doctrines of the 
theistic S&nkhya; while the Yaisheshika is an essay on 
Physics, with, it is true, the theory of atoms as its distin- 
guishing mark, though even to this we feel inclined to refuse 
the imputation of novelty, since we find some idea of it lurk- 
ing obscurely in the theory of tanmdtrdni, or subtile elements, 
which is brought forward in Eapila's S&nkhya.^ In short, 
the basis of all Lidian philosophy, if, indeed, we may not say 
the only system of philosophy really discovered in India, is 
the S&nkhya ; and this, as it forms the basis of the doctrines 
expounded in the Bhagavad-Git&, we shall now attempt to 
explain in detail. 

^ See Section III. 



PART III. 

THE 8ANKHTA SYSTEM. 

To a European of education a name is of trifling import 
When once his reading or his experience has connected a 
certain idea, however yague, with a certain name, however 
inconsistent with it, that name will be as good as, and better 
than, any other to convey that idea. Not so to the literal and 
logical £[inda of some six or seven centuries before Ghrist^ and 
accordingly the names of the schools of philosophy convey 
the meaning of the most prominent doctrine which they put 
forward — S&nkhya, Yoga, Ny&ya, Yaishefhika, and even 
Yed&nta, are titles which indicate at once the school and its 
principal peculiarity, and from internal evidence these names 
would mostly seem to have been assumed by the earliest 
writers themselves on the doctrines they designate. 

The word S&nkhya has been interpreted in two ways. It 
is an adjective derived from the substantive ^ankhyd^ the first 
meaning of which is 'number,' and has hence been rendered 
'the numerical system' by those who were misled by the 
distribution of its principles into twenty-five categories. But 
besides this first meaning the word sankhyd has also that of 
'numeration, computation, calculation,' and hence 'delibera- 
tion, reasoning,' and sdnkhya has with more reason been 
translated ' the rational system.' Eapila, like Descartes, re- 
fused to accept the authority of anything which had preceded 
him ; he placed revelation in the lowest rank of the sources 
of ascertainment ; he would accept only what his reason or 
his conviction would accept, and hence the origin of the title. 

The S&nkhya system was the first and only real system of 
philosophy to which the Indian mind gave birth. Though 
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six or even seven sohools of philoeopliers may be admitted to 
haye existed in the earlier ages of that nation, they were all 
more or less indebted to this school for their fundamental 
dogmata. Some of these, however, have followed more closely 
in its steps, and have been generally ranked under the same 
name. Of these we may distinguish four, viz. : — 

1. The pure S&nkhya {nirisAtcara), of which we have 

remains. 

2. The Theistio S&nkhya (sesAwara), of which we have no 

remains, but which must have existed, and is un- 
doubtedly meant by the allusions in the Bhagavad- 
QM ; as, for instance, in Chapter III. shloka 3, etc. 

3. The Yoga of Patanjali ; see Section lY. 

4. The Earma-Yoga of the Bhagavad-GIt&. 

These doctrines extended however stiU further, and in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries of our era we find them some- 
what changed, and frightfully disfigured by Br&hmanical 
mysticism in many of the Pur&nas. A Paur&nika-S&nkhya 
school is therefore generally enumerated among the branches 
of the general system ; but, as far as it is possible to judge of 
the philosophical tenets contained in those eighteen extra- 
ordinary works of the debased age of the Indian mind, they 
bear no title to be considered as a separate school of philo- 
sophy. It is with the first of these schools, the pure, the 
nirUAwaraj or atheistic S&nkhya, that we have now to do; 
and the first questions which enquiry prompts are, who and 
what were its founder and its earliest teachers P what the 
existing remains of it which we have received P 

To the first question we must answer, the Hindd Eapila : 
not necessarily that this great Rishi was the first philosopher 
of which India could boast, or even the first to discover the 
doctrines of this system, but that to him has its foundation 
always been referred ; while the Sutras attributed to him are 
the earliest which reduced these theories to a system. Kapila 
was in all probability a man, and not a myth, though his 
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AjBiatio admireTs have done all they could to make him one. 
Though he has been called an incarnation of Agni, the per- 
sonification of fircy and of Yishnu himself, he was probably, 
like most early philosophers both in India and Ghreece, a 
simple schoolmaster. He was a br&hma^, whose learning had 
acquired for him the priyilege of instructing the young of 
his own caste, when they had finished the rudiments of their 
Yedical education; and he taught them, for want of text 
books and a printing press, in short, well-composed, well- 
defined, sentences, which his pupils committed to memory, 
and which, as they strung them together one with another, 
in the best way they could, were called S6tras, or 'threads.' 

The first disciple of Kapila of whom we haye mention in 
the S&nkhya-k&rik& (shl. 70) is jS^suri, of whom we know 
nothing more. JCbwA deliyered the doctrines he had received 
to Panchashikha, to whom Sutras are attributed, and who is 
named in the Mah&bh&rata as teaching the S&nkhya to 
Janaka, the celebrated King of Mithil&. Panchashikha is 
said by Tshwara KrishigLa (S&nkh.-k&r. shL 70) to have made 
these doctrines generally known, and may therefore possibly 
have lived but a short time previous to the revolution of 
Buddha, one of the causes of which was undoubtedly the 
propagation of these philosophical theories. Perhaps some 
six or seven hundred years^ later, at an age when literature 
was generally appreciated, and when all learning was greedily 
sought after, when the garb which enclosed it had become 
8u£Eiciently attractive, Tshwara Kiishna, who had received 
these doctrines transmitted from br&hmajgi to br&hmai^, sat 
down to arrange them in a new and more comprehensible 
form, and to invest them with the charms of an epic metre. 
Tshwara Krishna was not, like Eapila, a schoolmaster. He 



1 BarthAemy St HUaire suggesta that Tahwara Epfh^a may hare been one of 
the many learned men ^thered ronnd the throne of the patron of adencea, 
Vikram&aitya, who flonruhed 66 b.c. Weber would place him in the aizth 
century of our era. 
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did not detail his doctrines to studious ears ; but, an author 
of no mean merit, lie experienced the difficulties of acquiring 
the S&nkhya from the existing Sutras ; and being superior to 
the drudgery and dependence of a mere scholiast^ imdertook 
to put them before a reading public in a clear and systematic 
form. 

The works from which we gather our knowledge of the 
S&nkhya system in its purity consist, firstly, of the Sutras. 
These are attributed to Kapila himself; but it is not on that 
account to be imagined that that philosopher ever descended 
to the transmission of his ideas to the page. The collections 
of his dogmata, as they have been handed down, were pro- 
bably made by studious disciples, long after he had ceased to 
exist. They are entitled the * S&nkhya-prayachana, or Intro- 
duction to the S&nkhya,' a work of four hundred and ninety- 
nine Sutras, comprised in six Adhy&yas or readings. This 
work was printed at Serampore in 1821, and is now extremely 
rare. Another collection, an abbreviation of this, and also attri- 
buted to the great founder, is the Tattwa-sam&sa, published 
at Mirzapore, by Doctor Ballantyne, in 1851. The first of 
these works is accompanied by a commentary by Yijn&na 
Bhikshu, entitled S&nkhya-pravachana-bh&shya. 

Our next source is the S&nkhya-k&rik& of Tshwara Krishna, 
the text of which was published by Lassen at Bonn in 1832, 
to which was added a Latin translation. In 1833, M. 
Pauthier added to his translation of Colebrooke's Essays, a 
text in Latin characters, and a French translation. Windisch- 
mann gave a German translation in his 'Geschichte der 
Philosophie,' vol. i. p. 1812, published at Bonn in 1834. 
In 1837, Professor Wilson published the translation made by 
Golebrooke, with the addition of the text, a translation of the 
Scholia of Gaudapada, and a short commentary of his own. 
Lastly, in 1852, M. Barth^lemy St. Hilaire has given us an 
able French translation, with explanations and essays, which 
do great honour to his thorough insight into the philosophical 
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ideas of India. These works, and the well-known treatise by 
Golebrookoi are the reliable sonrces from whioh a knowledge 
of the S&nkhya system may be derived. 

Indian oommentators have distingnished the pure S&nkhya 
as niriahfcara, which has been injudiciously translated by 
'atheistic' lahwara^ lit. 'lord/ is the title given by the 
Theistic S&nkhya to the Supreme Being, whose existence is 
their chief doctrine. This branch has therefore been called 
aesAwara {=^8a, * with/ + isAtvara), * possessing/ that is, 
'acknowledging such a Supreme Deity'; and to distinguish 
it, the other has been termed nirisAwara (= mr, ' without/ 
+ te^t^ara), 'not possessing/ that is, 'omitting to acknow- 
ledge such a Being.' . But the word ' atheist,' as we are 
accustomed to use it, is a term of the greatest reproach, and 
signifies one who actually denies the existence of a Being 
superior both to matter and to man. Kapila has not done 
this. He does not, it is true, mention the existence of such 
a Being, but he leaves it doubtful whether he exists or not. 
He treats of philosophy rather in relation to matter and man 
than to spirit ; for, as has been already asserted, the earliest 
philosophers rather desired to satisfy the enquiry as to ' what 
is man P and what is this world P' than to push speculation 
beyond the limits of obvious proof; and it was left to a later 
school to enquire into the final cause, when once matter and 
spirit had been fully investigated and firmly established. 
Again, it is true that he grants volition to nature, and thus 
in some sort deifies it ; but when, by the side of this, we find 
him, at the same time, asserting the superiority of spirit even 
to this deified nature, we cannot accuse him of complete 
materialism. Lastly, he admits the existence of a spiritual 
essence, from which individual souls have emanated, and into 
which they are eventually to be re-absorbed ; and though he 
confines himself to this simple admission, and does not in- 
vestigate the real nature of this spiritual essence, the very 
fact that be makes it superior to nature is sufficient to show 
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that, had he gone farther, he would, like his successora, have 
declared it to be the Supreme Being. The pure S&nkhja is 
therefore so far atheistic as it refers the creation of matter to 
a system of emanation, obedient to the will, not of a creator, 
but of Prakriti, * nature,' the essence of matter ; but not only 
does it not deny the existence of a Supreme Being, but even 
hints at it in referring the emanation of individual souls to a 
spiritual essence gifted with volition. 

What is Kapila's idea of philosophy ? A cure for the evils 
of this life ; ^ and since the heavens, and deities to which we 
are supposed to go, are also material, and since we are subject 
to the necessity of transmigration, it is a cure for the evils, 
not only of this life, but of any material existence through 
which we may pass. It has already been said that the dis- 
gust to life was the cause of the rise of philosophy, and we 
have here the proof of it. That these evils exist no man will 
deny. But where is the remedy for themP The specific 
remedies which each man may practically apply to each 
particular evil are obviously faulty ; for the evils will return 
again, and even the necessary means of cure cannot always 
be obtained. Again, the established religion of Br&hmanism 
is of no validity. It offers, as a reward to its followers, a 
material heaven, in which even the gods themselves are liable 
to evils, and are not immortal. The only means of over- 
coming evil — which is of three kinds, internal or personal, 
external or that which is received from without ; and, lastly, 
that which is bej^ond our power to oppose or check, the 
superhuman — ^is by liberating the soul from the shackles of 
matter, and this is performed by the perfection of knowledge. 
In granting so much power to knowledge, Kapila is un- 
doubtedly on the right tack. Knowledge is power; know- 
ledge is the highest perfection of man ; the superiority of one 
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man over another, of gods over man, and of the Supreme 
Being over gods, is according to the superiority of their know« 
ledge ; but we must not allow ourselves to be beguiled by 
this siren-like dogma. Eapila has omitted by the side of 
knowledge what is undoubtedly superior to it, virtue ; and in 
so doing has incurred the censure of making it of no avail. 
This is a most dangerous principle, since morality is at once 
destroyed by it ; and though Elapila himself, accepting as he 
does the established religion, the usefulness of sacrifice, and 
the excellence of doing one's prescribed duty, is far from 
inculcating it; the result of the mere omission was that 
the Theistic S&nkhya, which succeeded him, in raising a 
deity above the gods of Br&hmanism, threw such contempt 
on the ordinances of that religion as threatened to subvert 
all morality, and necessitated the adoption of the devotional 
system contained in the Yoga of Patanjali, where the ordi- 
nances of Br&hmanism were superseded by a new system of 
practical morality. Thus the object of philosophy is final 
emancipation, and in the mean time that consolation for the 
evils of this world, which practical philosophy affords. The 
means proposed is knowledge. 

But what is this knowledge ? It is the knowledge of the 
whole truth, which philosophy teaches, and which defines the 
reason of our existence here on earth, by drawing the line 
between matter and soul, nature and spirit ; and showing the 
connection of these four to one another; the reason of their 
connection, and their final disconnection.^ How then is this 
knowledge acquired? What, in short, is the philosophical 
method adopted by Eapila ? Perception, inference, and testi- 
mony. Perception is the use of our senses in grasping those 
objects which are within their reach, such as developed matter. 
Inference is the use of our reason, in proving the existence 
of what is beyond the reach of our senses from that which is 
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within their reach, and it ia of three kinds, viz. that of effect 
from cause, that of cause from effect, and from comparison. 
Testimony is of two kinds, actual revelation and tradition. 
By inference the great doctrine of causality is established, 
and the existence of the imperceptible is proved, as that of 
nature, or the material essence, from that of developed 
matter. When both perception and inference fail, we must 
often accept revelation and tradition, and from this are 
received the doctrine of transmigration, and the existence of 
the gods.^ Eapila has often been accused of scepticism, from 
a misunderstanding of shl. 64 of the SaQkhya-k&rik& ; but 
for two reasons we should rather impute to him too great 
credulity. In the first place, he has accepted without a mur- 
mur two important dogmata, transmigration and the existence 
of the gods, from Br&hmanism ; and in the second place, he 
has omitted, as quite unnecessary, the greatest means in the 
true philosophical method — conscience, or internal conviction. 
The excuse for the first is that transmigration was a theory 
which chimed in wonderfully with his own ideas, besides being 
long firmly implanted in the Indian mind, while the gods 
interfered not the slightest with his sj'stem ; but at the same 
time he has made testimony the last resource of investigation, 
and placed it on a far inferior footing to perception and 
inference. The excuse for the second is his distance from 
scepticism. He never doubted for a moment his own exist- 
ence, he never dreamed of denying the truth of the im- 
pressions made on the senses, and by them conveyed to the 
mind and the soul. The questions he proposed to answer 
were not "Do I exist?" "Does matter exist?" but "What 
am IP" "What is matter?" and tacitly receiving conscience 
as an axiom, he thought it needless to make it a means of 
proof, since what it could prove was already admitted. 

So far we have followed the order of the S&nkhya-k&rik&, 
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and, as far as possible, that of Elapila's Sfitras also. We 
iiave shown his idea of philosophy, and his method, and we 
must now proceed to his doctrines and system. It is here 
imnecessary, and would become tedious, to follow the order 
of the originals, and we shall therefore endeavour to put 
before the reader a general view of the system, imder the 
most convenient arrangement. We have first to treat of the 
general system, and the psychological portion of it. 

The pure S&nkhya itself, and all the schools which follow 
it, distinguish everything which exists (the latter of course 
excluding the Supreme Being) into the following twenty-five 
categories. 

1. Nature : the material essence, which is £apila's plastic 
principle, by him gifted with voUtion. It is called by the 
following names, Prakriti, or Mulaprakfiti ; Pradh&na, or 
Mulapradh&na; Avyakta (the undeveloped principle); M&y& 
(the magic illusion) ; and in the Bhagavad-GItft, ch. xiv. 
shl. 3, Brahma (neuter). This principle has no cause, no 
origin, LB not produced by anything; but is eternal, universal, 
immutable, single, independent, free from qualities, simple 
and sovereign. 

With these nine attributes it produces Matter, the de- 
veloped principle, which emanates from it. This is called 
vydkta or jagat^ and has nine attributes opposed to those of 
nature, viz. (a) it has a cause or origin (namely nature), 
(6) is not eternal, (c) not universal, (d) mutable, {e) multiple, 
(J) accidental, (jg) attributive or gifted with qualities, (A) com- 
pound, (t) subordinate, which are thus accounted for : — 

(a) Because it emanates from nature. 

(6) It has been created, and must therefore perish ; it 
has emanated from nature, and will be re-absorbed 
into it. 

(c) It is this universe only, and must therefore be finite. 

(d) It varies in its various component parts, which it pro- 

duces in order. 
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(e) It 18 composed of twenty-three parts. 
(/) It depends on nature for its existence. 
(ff) It has various attributes, 
(h) And components. 

(t) It is subordinate to the will of nature, on which it 
depends. 
This general term comprises twenty-three components, 
viz.: — 

2. Intelligence {huddhi^ moAai, dsuri, tnati, kydti^ prqjnd) : 
the first and immediate production of nature. Although it 
is material, it is the link between the soul and matter, and in 
the same relation to the soul as the senses are to the body, it 
is the actual vehicle and material manifestation of the faculty 
given to the soul, of perceiving and employing matter. 
Without it the soul could never be connected with matter. 
This category produces, or rather from it emanates 

3. Consciousness (ahankdra, ahhimdna^ bAuiddi, taijasa^ 
vaVcrita) : the conviction inherent in us of our own indi- 
viduality. It produces two classes of material components : 
firstly 

4 — 8. The five subtile elements (tanmdtra) : the elements 
of the elements, which would seem to be essences containing 
the attributes of the five grosser elements. They are sound 
or noise, tangibleness, odour, visibleness, and taste, which 
each in turn produce 

9 — ^13. The five grosser elements {mahdbhuta) : which are 
ether (dkdfha), which is produced by the subtile element of 
sound, and is that subtile fluid which fills all space, and 
exists everywhere and in everything : — air (rdf/u) ; atmo- 
q>here and wind, which is produced by the subtile element 
of tangibleness, which is its peculiar attribute :— earth, pro- 
duced by the subtile element of smell : — Ught, heat, or fire, 
produced by that of visibility: — and water, produced by that 
of sapidity. On the other hand, consciousness also produces 
14 — 18. The five senses {indriya)^ faculties of perception. 
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corresponding respectiyelj with the elementSy viz. hearing, 
touching, smelling, seeing, and tasting, and also 

19 — ^23. The five organs of action (karmendrif^), viz.: the 
Yoice, the hands, the feet, the anus and the penis. Lastly, 
consciousness produces 

24. The heart (manai), which is considered as an eleventh 
or internal organ. It is the general power of sensibility, it 
receives and arranges the impressions made on the senses 
by external objects, transmits them, thus arranged, to the 
consciousness, which transmits them to the inteUigenoe, 
which transmits them to the souL It is also the seat of 
desires and passions. These twenty-three components, then, 
make up the Yyakta, the developed principle, perceptible 
matter. 

25. Spirit {dtmd, punt§ha, pumdn, k§hetrajna\ special and 
independent of both nature and matter. It is not produced 
by an3'thing, nor can it produce anything ; and while nature 
and matter are irrational, it is all reason. 

Nature and matter have thus each nine opposite attributes, 
but they have also six attributes common to both,^ viz.: 
1. Want and comprehension. 2. Objectiveness ; being the 
objects of use to the soul. 3. Oommonness ; they are com* 
nion to all alike, and objects of use to alL 4. Insensibility ; 
for though the senses themselves belong to matter, it is not 
really they which feel, and are impressed, but the soul ; they 
being merely the material vehicles and instruments of sensi- 
bility. 5. Intelligence; for though intelligence is the first 
product of nature, and, in turn, produces all the categories 
of matter, it is, like the senses, a mere material and physical 
machine, dead and useless without the soul, which sets it in 
motion, as the steam engine is only locomotive when united 
with the steam. 6. Productiveness ; nature produces matter. 
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which produces its own components. Lastly, they are in 
common subject to the three qualities of good, bad, and in- 
different, of which anon* 

Such is the outline of the system to which the S&nkhya 
reduces all that exists. But before inquiring into the re- 
lationship of these parts, and the positions, independent and 
relative, which they hold, we must show some proofs of their 
existence. As scepticism has no place in the philosophy of 
KapHa, he does not apply his method rigidly to developed 
matter. The means of proof of its existence is simply per- 
ception through the medium of the senses and the judicious 
employment of our mental faculties. The existence of nature 
and spirit are therefore to be demonstrated, and the means 
employed is inference. 

The existence of nature as the cause of matter is proved 
in five ways,^ and the great doctrine of causality thus estab- 
lished: — 

1. The finite individuality of different existing things 
proves that they must have an external cause. Were they 
themselves their own cause, they could have no limits, no 
beginning. 

2. The likeness which exists between several individual 
objects, forming them into a class ; and again, the broader 
features of resemblance discovered between such classes ; 
proves a common origin. 

3. The actual activity in everything that is formed for 
action, proves the existence of an enlivening principle, and 
the special destination of each agent. (N.B. This argument, 
which scarcely proves the existence of a material essence, 
would be an excellent proof for that of a Supreme Being,^ 
director and destinator of everything ; but, in his view of 
matter, Eapila is undoubtedly materialist to a certain extent.) 



I S&zik.-k6r., shloia 15. 
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and mnst therefore haTe had an intelligent maker.' 
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4. The complete difference between cause and effect, which 
is perceived in every common matter, proves that matter 
cannot be its own cause, and requires something distinct 
from matter as its cause, and this is nature. 

5. The inseparable imity of the whole universe, no part of 
which can exist without and independent of the rest, shows 
the indivisible source from which aU spring. 

In these arguments we perceive that the Sfinkhya has not 
hesitated to grant volition to nature, and by this concession 
has made it at once the material and the efficient cause of 
creation, and hence the fallacy of its arguments. In the 
third reason, however, the philosopher contradicts himself. 
He has denied intelligence to nature, and yet asserts the 
destination of each material object. 

The great doctrine of causality, on which these arguments 
depend, is thus put forward : the proofs that every effect is 
produced by a cause which actually exists, are: that that 
which does not exist cannot be the cause of anything what- 
soever; that not everjrthing is capable of doing anything, 
but everything must be done by that which is fitted to do it, 
and also that the character of the cause exists to a certain 
extent in the effect.^ In other words, that which exists 
cannot have been produced by what does not and never did 
exist; but must have been produced by something gifted 
with existence, and must therefore have a cause. 

The existence of spirit, that is, of a rational being which 
can comprehend matter and nature, the existence of which is 
already proved, is likewise demonstrated in five ways:' — 

1. The existence of matter, of the world, must have some 
object ; it cannot be merely useless and accidental ; and that 
object cannot be itself, but some other, viz. the souL 

2. Everything which exists has a direct positive opposite. 



1 Siink..kiir., shl. 9. EapUa, ch. i. stlt 38, 77. 110, 115, and 128. 
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Nature and matter are both under the influence of the 
three qualities, and thus viewed may be considered as one. 
Something must therefore exist as their opposite, not under 
the influence of those qualities, and this something is 
spirit. 

3. The body moves and fulfils its functions according to 
the laws of nature, but the variety of its actions in its re- 
lations to matter require that there should exist that which 
can direct and prompt them. 

4. Matter has qualities and attributes which fit it for 
enjoyment ; but since it is not the mere body which enjoys 
them, there must exist something which does so. 

6. From the existence of a conviction in every being of 
his own possible existence distinct from the body, which is 
evinced in the desire he feels to be set free from material 
existence, and from mundane regeneration and transmigra- 
tion, in which he learnt to believe, every one feels the 
misery of this life, and is aware of its finiteness and muta- 
bility, and desires to be quit of it. This proves the con- 
sciousness in man of the possibility of liberation; of the 
distinctness of the soul from matter; of the existence of 
another non-material, and consequentiy eternal Ufe; and 
therefore of the eternity of the soul, since it is considered 
impossible for a man really to desire complete annihilation. 

These arguments are very poor, and we are therefore 
pleased to find in £apila (ch. vi sfit. 1) another which is 
worth them alL He says, ' The soul exists, because there is 
no means of proving that it does not exist' 

The system has now been put forward, and its component 
parts proved, at least to the satisfaction of the philosopher, 
to exist. Moreover, it has been shown that nature and 
matter are connected in the relative position of cause and 
efiect, while spirit is completely distinct from both, having 
merely the character of a witness, an enjoyer and an em- 
ployer of matter. 
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We proceed to speak of spirit; and the first doctrine 
established is the plurality, individuality^ and personality of 
souls, attempted to be proved in three ways:^ — 

1. The birth and death of each individual taking place at 
different times seems to preclude the possibility of all souls 
being one. 

2. The difference in the actions of individuals proves a 
different impulse in each, which suggests a distinct exist- 
ence ; for if aU souls were the same, they would be prompted 
to the same actions at the same moment. 

3. The three qualities influence individuals in different 
degrees, some being bom with a greater amount of goodness, 
some of badness, etc. 

Independent of the poverty of these arguments, the truth 
of each is doubtfuL In the last, for instance, he has for- 
gotten that elsewhere the influence of the three qualities 
is said to be confined to matter, and that, therefore, the 
difference of disposition proves nothing more than the dif- 
ference of bodies. 

The doctrine of the individuality of the soul is worthy of 
particular notice, as being peculiar to this school. In the 
Yedas, and the so-called philosophical works based upon 
them, one universal soul is supposed to pervade all material 
bodies, while in other schools, and even in the Bhagavad- 
G(t& among them, this doctrine is not clearly marked, though 
often evidently admitted. 

The soul, thus shown to be individual, is also distinct from 
the body,* but it alone, and not the body, is really sensitive, 
and the body alone, and not the soul, is really active.' From 
the union of the body with the soul, the body wrongly 
appears to be sensitive, and the soul active. In making the 
soul inactive, Kapila is undoubtedly in error according to our 
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extended notions of actioni but it must be remembered that 
he considered action as essentially material in its nature. 
For every kind of action something besides the agent must 
exist. There must be tools, instruments and organs, and 
these belong to matter only. Action in the S&nkhya is not 
mere volition or impulse, but must be achieved either by the 
organs of action, the senses, or the heart, regarded as an 
internal sense. It is therefore quite in keeping with his 
theories to make the soul inactive, and in so doing he does 
not deny activity to spirit ; and this leads us to speak of the 
ideas of the pure S&nkhya as to spirit. 

Although no mention is made in the pure S&nkhya of a 
spiritual essence, from which the soul emanates, and into 
which it returns, there can be no doubt that Eapila had an idea 
that such existed, from the fact of final emancipation being 
the loss of the soul's identity, which it only preserves while 
connected with matter. This he has shown distinctly by 
making the consciousness of that individaality an attribute 
of matter. Moreover, in speaking of soul, sundry indica- 
tions are given of the notion of their being all one and the 
same, which, when placed by the side of their plurality on 
which he insists, would be a most direct and bold contra- 
diction, if we do not understand that he alludes rather to an 
universal spirit from which the individual souls are emanated. 
One instance will sufBce (Eapila, ch. i. sut. 142 and 143), 
where he compares the souls to the air in different vases, 
which are the bodies; and adds, 'that the receptacles (the 
vases or bodies) are distinct, but not the air or spirit, 
although, in one vase, the air may be hot or foul; in another, 
cold or pure, and so on.* 

Lastly, when we perceive in the system already described 
that intelligence and consciousness are set down as parts of 
matter, we must not be led away to the conclusion that soul 
is on that account unintelligent or not personal. It must be 
remembered that intelligence and consciousness, as conceded 
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to matter, refer solely to matter itself; intelligeace ia then 
the faculty of perceiving, inyestigating, conaidering, and re- 
flecting on matter ; and it is true, though Kapila may not 
have disoovered it^ that however intelligent our souls may be, 
their intelligence during this life is undoubtedly limited to 
the experience they derive from matter, and is incapable of 
conceiving, imagining, or even comprehending those ideas 
for which our experience has afforded us no precedent, such 
as the existence of Qod as a pure spirit ; or infinity, eternity, 
and others. Again, since the soul, when once liberated from 
matter, loses (according to Elapila's theory) its personality 
and identity, it is clear that consciousness can only belong to 
it while united to matter; and though that consciousness 
may be considered as a faculty of the soul, he is quite right 
to make its vehicle and organ material. 

To re-capitulate, the soul is considered by the S&nkhya as 
eternal^ emanating from and re-entering a spiritual essence ; 
it is sensitive, rational, free from the direct influence of the 
three qualities, distinct from nature and matter, its own 
cause, individual, personal, gifted with volition, but inactive. 

We have now seen the characters of the three principal 
divisions of the system — ^nature, matter, and soul, generally 
explained. A few observations must now be made on the 
nature of the details, that is, of the twenty-three categories 
which compose matter in its development. 

Intelligence {buddM) has been already spoken of. It is 
the first product of nature, and is placed in the closest con- 
nection with the soul, and thus forms the link between it and 
the body. It is, however, material ; but while it cannot be 
supposed to mean nothing but the actual brain, which ib its 
seat, it must not be limited to its faculties only, such as per- 
ception, reflection, comparison, judgment, and imagination. 
These are the inherent powers of the physical brain, but 
they are only called into action when the soul is united to 
the body. 
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Consctoufiness (ahankdra) has also been explained as be- 
longing to matter rather than to sonL It is the first product 
of intelligence ; and this is correct ; smce, though the con- 
sciousness of own individual existence may exist without any 
connection with external matter, and though neither per* 
ception, nor inferenocy nor even reflection^ are requisite for 
its existenocy it cannot, as a faculty of matteri be called into 
life unless thought has preceded it. Oonsciousness, the con- 
viction of own existence, is strictly a thought, not a creation 
of thought, if such a thing exists; not, to speak more strictly, 
a mere kaleidoscopic arrangement of impressions already 
received from without; not an idea or notion, but an ac- 
companiment to thought, and a portion of thought itself. 
It is this, too, which gives memory to the mind. 

The heart {mancut) is sensibility, the power of feeling, 
the organs of which are the senses ; while its changes, ac- 
cording to the influence of the three qualities of good, bad, 
and neutral, are its passions — ^love, hate, and indiflerence.^ 
It is the product of consciousness, and it is evident that there 
can be no sensibility without personality. It is, at the same 
time, an organ of action and an organ of perception. In 
the former capacity, it is that which, prompted by desires, in 
turn directs the senses towards the objects in connection with 
each. In the latter, it simply collects the impressions made 
on the senses. 

These three, intelligence, consciousness, and sensibility, 
form a triad, which is considered as the internal organ of 
perception. Its action is successive; the heart having re- 
ceived impressions from the external organs of sensation, 
transmits them to consciousness, which forwards them to 
intelligence, which, being in immediate connection with the 
soul, transfers them to it.* 
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The organ of sensation is the aggregate of the five senses, 
which receiye their impressions of external things directly 
and spontaneously,^ that is, by the connection of each sense 
with its associated object of sense ; and though the soul is 
the only really sensitive thing, and the senses are merely 
organs, still their action is in itself wholly independent of 
the soul, and directed simply by the laws of nature ; so that 
even when the soul is withdrawn from the body, if the vital 
function still remains to set them in actioD, the impressions 
of external objects are still received ; and this is supposed to 
be the case in sleep. To this organ of sensation is added the 
aggregate of the five organs of action, and the ten are then 
regarded as one external organ. These are all the products 
of consciousness ; for, as parts of sensibility and individual 
action, it is evident that they are dependent on personality. 
The other products of consciousness are the elements and 
subtile elements of matter, which will be treated of in the 
physiological portion of the system. 

By these organs of perception and action, both inteiiial 
and external, the soul is connected with matter, that is, with 
the body itself and the external world.' But what is the 
object of this connection of soul and matter? Final emanci- 
pation, the liberation of the soul from matter. Is then the 
soul merely united to matter in order to be Liberated from it? 
If so, why was it ever united ? why did it not always remain 
an independent portion of the spiritual essence, rather than 
become individual, simply with the object of losing that in- 
dividuality again after a longer or shorter period of misery 
in this life P Why are we bom, if only to die P To these 
three questions Kapila returns no answer ; and it was left to 
the Theistic S&nkhya to point to one Supreme Being, and 
reply that — such was his will. But he does not the less 
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insist on the necessity of final emancipation being the cause 
of the union of soul and matter, nor on the means that are 
employed to effect that object. A multitude of souls have 
been made to emanate from the spiritual essence ; have, in 
short, been individualized; while, at the same time, the 
world, as we have seen it composed, has emanated from 
nature. In the ordinary course of things these souls have 
to retain their individuality as long as the world retains its 
development. At its creation, each soid has been, firstly, 
united with the lowest class of material body, which assumes 
any distinct and independent form, such as even a stone or a 
lump of earth. When, in the natural course of things, this 
body has been dissolved into its elementary components, the 
soul migrates to one of a higher class, as that of vegetable 
bodies, and ascends in this manner, through fishes, reptiles, 
quadrupeds, and so on, till it reaches a human body. Then, 
but not till then, is the power granted it of working out its 
own emancipation. Man is the turning-point in the scale of 
beings. From him the soul may either ascend further to 
gods and demigods, or again descend in the order in which 
it has ascended. But its transmigrations are now no longer 
obedient to the laws of nature alone, but depend on the good 
or bad path of life which man selects. 

At this point of its individual existence, the great object 
of the soul is to free itself from the necessity of either one 
course of transmigrations or the other, and this liberation 
can only be effected by emancipating the soul entirely from 
matter, which is accomplished, says the S&nkhya, by per- 
fection of knowledge. This knowledge is acquired through 
the connection of the soul with matter, by means of the 
internal and external organs of perception. To this it may 
be replied that every man is gifted with these organs, and 
that the simple use of them would therefore effect every 
man's emancii>ation ; while the same may be said of animals, 
and, to a certain degree, of all organic matter. Why, then, 
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cannot every man and every beast work out its emancipation 
by the simple action of lifeP In order to answer this 
question, a theory is introdncedy which we have as yet 
merely noticed casually, but which is one of the most im- 
portant in the whole system. It is that of the three qualities 
(guna). 

This theory, in its original simplicity, belongs to the age 
of observation, rather than to that of investigation, and 
cannot therefore be looked on as an invention of philosophy. 
It required but little perspicuity for man to perceive that 
some things in this world were good, excellent, useful, and 
pleasant to himself; others, bad, obnoxious, disagreeable; and 
others again, while they could not be considered as actually 
obnoxious and disagreeable, still useless, and cumbersome, 
and such is the theory in its primitive simplicity. Without, 
however, going into a minute investigation of the period at 
which the terms which we find in philosophy applied to these 
three attributes of matter were first received, or the literal 
and original signification of those terms,^ we may safely say 
that they belong to the age of philosophy, and that their 
meaning, from whatever source derived, is there very clear 
and precise. 

When the soul was clearly defined as distinct from the 
body, and as belonging to an universal spiritual essence, 
when it was felt that emancipation could be effected by 
perfection, and that therefore the soul must be capable of 



1 They are satiwa, 'goodnen,' nfftu, *lNidiiMi,' and Umuu^ 'indifferanoe,' 
Saitufa u ^e abstract tabstantiTe from m<, pres. part of m, *to be,' and meaning 
therefore 'being, exiiting/ thenoe *real,' aa oontratted with what only appaan to 
exitty and ia fidie, — and nence 'good.' Suttwrn therefore meant * reality, good- 
ness.' Si^at is a concrete snbst., deriTed either from r«ft;, with the meaning of 
' ooloar,' or from the same root with the meaning of ' adhere to.' In the first 
place it would mean * colour ' as oootrasted with goodness, which was regarded as 
* light ' ; in the second it would be that which attaches man to the world. Lastly, 
tamai means simply * darkness, obscurity,' whether as contrasted with light or 
colour ; and taken metaphorically to mean the darkness of ignorance and delusion. 
In the BhagaTad.Oit&, ch. xiT. shL 22, the three terms prukdtha. * light, clear- 
ness,' pmwritti, 'actiyi^,' and mokn^ 'delusion,' are substituted for the more 
common ones. 
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perfection, it was sot down that spirit could not be directly 
affected by these qualities ; for it was ere long perceived that 
nothing which was affected even by the quality of goodness 
was entirely perfect, but that the qualities belonged all three 
to every existing thing, though the preponderance of any 
one of them might give it the appearance of standing alone 
without the other two. Perfection was impossible to matter/ 
though possible to spirit; and since the three attributes 
which belonged to matter were the reason of its incapability 
of attaining perfection, it was clear that they could not 
belong to spirit. But, if such were the case, how was it 
that the dispositions and actions of men were so clearly 
different, some being good, others bad, and others stupid or 
useless P The reply was, that those dispositions themselves 
belonged to the different bodies, and not to the different 
souls ; and that those actions were prompted by the qualities 
themselves. In the earliest ages of philosophy, knowledge, 
with or without virtue, was considered the highest good : 
ignorance, with or without virtue, the greatest evil: and 
action, whether well or ill meant, since it was always at- 
tended with consequences which could not be perfectly good, 
as nothing material was so, but always contained more or 
less of evil, was considered as bad. Sattwa, 'goodness,' 
therefore became also enlightenment, knowledge, and was 
free from action; rq/as, 'badness,' was action itself and 
worldliness ; tamos, ' indifference, ' darkness, mental ob- 
scurity, ignorance, was also free from action. But this 
very freedom was bad in it, since it amounted to inertness, 
sloth, and indifference. 

As has been said, these attributes were never single, 
whether as forming the dispositions, or as influencing the 
actions of beings. They were always united in different 



' Since the rery nature of perfection precludes either qualification or yariety, 
which are attrihutee of matter. 
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proportions. A good dispoBition or a good action would be 
influenced by a very large amount of goodness, with a small 
quantum of badness, and a still smaller one of indifference ; 
a bad disposition or action, by a preponderance of badness, 
and so on. 

These dispositions, however, were not the work of the 
beings to whom they belonged, but were inherent and innate 
in the different bodies, and according to their dispositions 
the bodies were then arranged in different grades. Those 
below man, such as animals, plants, etc., had all a less 
amount of goodness than of the other two qualities. They 
were therefore devoid of that enlightenment, which would 
enable them to discover the necessity of emancipation, and 
thus no beings below man had the power of accomplishing 
it. Again, in the beings above man, such as demigods and 
gods, the dispositions had a preponderance of goodness, and 
it was therefore possible for them to work out their per- 
fection ; but as the life and death of man were beyond his 
own power, so were those of the deities ; and destiny had 
allotted them a term of existence which they had no means, 
— and, since that existence was blessed, no desire, — to 
shorten. 

Though these deities and the beings inferior to man were 
ranged in divers classes according to their dispositions, 
Kapila was sufficiently republican to make one class only 
of all mankind. All men alike had the power of effecting 
their own emancipation, but all men had not equal facilities, 
nor the same inclination. The abject Shudra, the hated bar- 
barian (mlechcAha), and even the despised weaker sex, to 
whom all advantages had been denied by the br&hman, re- 
ceived the right from the S&nkhya and its followers^ of 
attaining eternity; but still their dispositions were indif- 
ferent and obscure, and it was not probable that they would 



^ See BhagaTad-QiU, cb. ix. shL 32, note. 
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accept and employ the privilege thus granted them. Thiu 
not only knowledge, but a wish and effort were requisite to 
the attainment of emancipation, and the dispositions which 
had been allotted (Eapila and his followers are silent as to 
by whom they were allotted ^) to the different bodies in which 
the soul was bom, had the power of suggesting the wish, 
and facilitating the accomplishment. But allowing the wish 
and the effort, if the perfection of knowledge was not at- 
tained, what was the fate of the being P In order to answer 
this question, we must explain the theory of transmigration, 
and in so doing we are led to an investigation of 

The Physiological Portion of the Pure Sankhya. 

The cosmology of Kapila and his immediate followers is 
divided into two principal portions, the material creation 
(bfiautika'Sarga), and the intellectual creation {thdva^Barga or 
pratyaya-sarga), the former including all external matter; 
the latter, the dispositions and minds of man. 

The material creation is said to comprise three worlds.* 
The first, or upper world, consists of the different regions of 
divine and superhuman beings ; the second, or middle world, 
is that of man ; and the third, or lower, is that of beings 
inferior to man, including the demons, etc. In the first, the 
quality of goodness predominates; in the second, that of 
badness ; in the third, that of blind indifference. The bodies 
which inhabit these worlds are of fourteen kinds, also dis- 
tributed in three classes — the superhuman, the human, and 
the less than human.' 

The superhuman descends in the following eight di- 
visions: — The bodies belonging to — 1. Brahma-loka, the 



1 Tliough it is generally nndentood that he ascrihed their diBtribution and 
arrangement to Nature ; which, hoirerer, would concede, that which he denied to 
it, intelligence. It is another point which demands the existence of a Supreme 
Being, which the Theistic Sknkhya, Patanjalif and the Bhagayad-Gltft hare 
tuppued. 

^ S&nk.-k&r., shl. 53. Eapila, ch. iii. sdt. 42. 

' S&nk.-k&r., shls. 54, 55. Sapila, ch. iii. sdts. 43, 44. 
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region of Brahm&y Yislinu^ and Shiva, considered as the 
superior deities. 2. Pitri-loka, that of the Pitps or Manes, 
the Praj&patis or progenitors of mankind, and the il^ishis. 
3. Soma-loka, the region of the moon, and other heavenly 
bodies. 4. Indra-loka or Swarga, the region of Indra and 
the multitudes of secondary deities who own him as king. 
6. Ghmdharba-loka, that of the heavenly minstrels and in- 
habitants of the air. 6. B&kshasa-loka, that of one class 
of mythological demons. 7. Yaksha-loka, that of another. 
8. Pish&cha-loka, that of a third class of the same. 

The human is single, containing man alone, without dis- 
tinction of rank. 

The less than human contains five divisions in the follow- 
ing descending order — 1. Domestic animals (pashu). 2. Wild 
animals (mriga). 3. Birds. 4. Reptiles, fishes, and insects. 
6. Vegetable and inorganic matter. 

All these bodies are material, all liable to more or less of 
pain, disease, etc., from which not even the deities are en- 
tirely free, and into such bodies as these can the soid pass. 
Man, as we see, stands between the two other classes, and to 
him accordingly is granted the power of ascending or de- 
scending, or liberating himself entirely from life. ^ If he 
rigidly and piously performs the duties of his reb'gion, and 
leads an upright moral life; or if, abandoning the strict 
letter of the law, he strives, though without success, to work 
out his emancipation from the fiesh;^ his reward is to inhabit 
one of the regions included between Brahma-loka and 
Gandharba-loka, according to the superiority or inferiority 
of his merits. After a sojourn in these regions proportionate 
to his dues, he is bom again on earth, in a body superior to 
his last, in which circumstances render emancipation more 
easy of attainment, such as that of a member of some pious 



» Bhagavad.Oit«L, ch. fi. sbls. 37-47. S&nk.-kir., bW. 44. Kapaa, ch. iu, 
BdU. 21-23. 
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br&hman family^ and so on. If he does not, however, now 
accomplish his liberation, he is carried after death to a 
superior world, and bom again in due season on earth ; and 
this process is repeated as long as the being does not commit 
great sins on earth, till he has effected his emancipation ; or, 
failing that, till the dissolution of the world. 

In the next case, that of a man whose life is neither good 
enough for heayen nor bad enough for hell, the soul is im- 
mediately bom again on earth, in a better or worse body, 
according to his deserts. 

Lastly, when a man's life has been irreligious and immoral, 
his soul is condemned after death to a sojourn of length pro- 
portionate to his crimes in one of the regions of punishment 
called I^araka ; after which it is again enclosed in an earthly 
body, either that of a low caste of human beings, or, if his 
crimes were very great, that of some animal ; and the re- 
volving process continues till the dissolution of the world. 

Such is the law of transmigration as defined by the schools, 
and received by the established religion. Kapila admits this 
law, but he does not see that in so doing he considerably 
disturbs his own system. Some intelligent Being must exist 
to allot the punishment, and to decide more accurately than 
human justice what is worthy of heaven, what of earth, what 
of hell. If the arrangement and dispensation of these judg- 
ments be referred to the action of nature, then nature must 
not only be intelligent, which Eapila will not allow; but 
must also be superior to spirit, which is distinctly denied. 
In the Theistic S&nkhya the Supreme Being accordingly 
supplied the vacant place. In the established mythology 
these increased powers were added to those of Yama, the 
Lord of Judgment, who already figured as destroyer and 
judge in the Epic triad. 

But another difficulty in this system of transmigration 
must be obvious to every reader. If these regions to which 
the soul migrates are material, and consequently finite, how 
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18 it that in quitting this body at death, and passing on to 
another body in another region, the soul is not emancipated, 
since there is evidently no matter to detain it P or, again, 
how can the soul, which is inactive, migrate at all from one 
material region to another? This difficulty also presented 
itself to the mind of Kapila, and, perhaps, even to still 
earlier philosophers ; and a theory was introduced, which is 
merely one of convenience, and cannot but be regarded with 
severity. To accept, with but little inquiry, a false theory, 
like that of transmigration, from a system of religion which 
he despised, and then to support this with another false in- 
vention, is unworthy of a philosopher ; and in this, more 
than in any part of his faulty physiological system, must 
Eapila be blamed. 

From the moment of its emanating from the spiritual 
essence and its union with matter, the soul was supposed to 
be invested with a subtile body, which it never quits till the 
moment of final emancipation, or till the entire dissolation of 
all matter takes place. This body,^ called the Idnga, or 
Unga'Sharira^ (lit. 'the sign,^ i.e. the reflection or shadow of 
the more substantial body), is the vehicle in which the soid 
is borne from one region to another ; thus solving the diffi« 
culty. It is material, although imperceptible ; it is coeval 
with the soul, bom with it, and ceasing to exist at its emanci- 
pation ; but never quitting it for a moment as long as it is 
subject to material existence, no matter in what sort of sub- 
stantial body the soul may be placed. Yet it does not change 
its form in transmigration : in an animal, fish, fowl, beast, or 
man, and in superhuman beings the Knga is still the same ; 
being, as it were, a spiritual body. It is composed of the 



1 S&nkh..k6r., bIU. 40-43. Kap., eh. iii. sCitras 1-16. 

* A refinement^ into which it ib needless to enter, distinguishes these two terms. 
The linga is that which we hare here described it, but is in itself incapable of 
sensation. It is called ativdhika. The Unga'tharira^ called anufhtdna^ is the 
grosser Tehide of the hitter, though more subtile than tno actual corporeal body. 
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following categories of developed matter, the five grosser 
elements being alone excluded, yiz. Buddhi, Ahank&nty and 
Manas, the five subtile elements, the five senses, and the five 
organs of action, so that it is capable both of action and 
sensation. Perhaps the best idea which can be given of it is 
to compare it with our own childish notions of ghosts, with 
the phantoms or images of bodies in Greek superstition, and 
with the mystic non-material body with which some of the 
early Christians attempted, though evidently with error, to 
explain the Resurrection. It cannot be called non-material, 
since it was composed of the subtile elements, but it is in- 
capable of direct affection from matter. Thus when the 
substantial body is killed, the Unga which exists within it 
remains unhurt as the coating of the soul. 

The intellectual creation (j)rafi/ai/a, or bMva-sarga) is de- 
scribed as follows. The mind of man is subject to three 
kinds of error, viz. : 

1. Confounding the material essence with spirit, not 

defining the limit between them. 

2. Mistaking one of nature's productions, such as in- 

telligence, for the soul itself. 

3. Supposing that emancipation can be attained by 

religious practices. 
When the three qualities affect the mind, they cause it to 
range itself in the following fifty dispositions : * — 
Five kinds of Obstructions, viz. : 

1. Obscurity, or error, is of eight kinds, according as 

the mortal mistakes nature, intelligence, conscious- 
ness, or one of the five subtile elements, for the 
soul. 

2. Bewilderment, or illusion (mo/iana), is of eight kinds, 

caused in attempting the eight kinds of super- 
natural powers (tibhuti). 



I S(inklL-k&r., shlfl. 46-51. Kap., ch. iii. sdtras 35-40. 
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3. Oreat bewilderment^ or extreme illuBioni is of ten 

kindsy cansed by indulging each of the ten senses. 

4. Gloom {tamoB) is of eighteen kinds, resulting from 

the two last, with the addition of malice. 

5. Utter darkness is of eighteen kinds, being the same 

with the addition of fear. 

Twenty-eight kinds of Disabilities, deficiency in the eleven 
organs, such as blindness, dea&ess, etc., and the inability of 
attaining the nine kinds of quietudes, and eight kinds of 
perfections, which follow: 

Nine kinds of Quietudes, or contentments, consist of four 
internal and five eztemaL The former are : 

1. Calm expectation that nature itself will work out 

our emancipation, and that it is needless for us 
therefore to trouble ourselves. 

2. The same feelings with regard to ascetic exercises. 

3. The same with regard to time. 

4. The same with regard to luck or accident. 

The five external are abstinence from indulgence of the 
senses from the following temporal motives. 

1. Because the trouble is too great. 

2. Because, when acquired, the difficulty of keeping is 

too great. 

3. Bductance to lose when once acquired. 

4. On account of the bad consequences resulting from 

fruition. 

5. From fear of hurting the objects of enjoyment. 
Eight kinds of Perfections are — 

1 — 3. Direct prevention of the three kinds of evil, viz. 

internal or personal, external or accidental, and 

superhuman. 
4 — 8. Reasoning, oral instruction, study, conversation 

with friends on topics of philosophy and liberality 

(or as y&chaspati Mishra has it, 'purity,' from a 

root, (fa», the word being ^/la). 
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The diyisionB of mental modes or dispositions are systema- 
tized with the eyident object of explaining the action of the 
three qualities on the intellect^ and the consequent difficulties 
in the way of attaining final emancipation. Thus the Obstruc* 
tions would seem to imply chiefly the influence of the rqjth 
guna, or quality of badness ; the Disabilities and Quietudes 
that of the iamo^ffuna, or quality of indifference; and the 
Perfections that of the saittca-ginia, or quality of goodness. 

Here the physiological portion and the whole of our ar- 
rangement of the S4nkhya system concludes ; and as our object 
in placing it before the reader is rather to aid in the compre- 
hension of the philosophy of our poem, and to exemplify the 
character of early speculative Indian philosophy, we leave it 
to him to make his own criticisms on its imperfections and 
shortsightedness, and again refer him to our authorities, more 
especially to the M^moire of M. Barth^lemy St. Hilaire. 

The physiological portion of his system undoubtedly re- 
dounds little to the praise of Kapila's clearsightedness. Too 
much has been tacitly received from the superstitions of his 
age, and too little attempt has been made to supply the place 
of science. But when wc call to mind that this ancient 
thinker thought and taught at feast seven or eight centuries 
before Christ, amid superstition and ignorance of the darkest 
nature, we must not lose sight of two points in his system, 
which raise him far above the earlier speculators both of 
Greece and modem Europe. The one is the establishment 
of a fifth element, the other the mistaken theory of the 
subtile elements. 

TTp to a recent period the existence of a void was still 
a matter of discussion between the speculative and the 
scientific. Among the former, Descartes and Leibnitz had 
denied it. Among the latter, Newton had proved it by 
astronomical calculations. The barometer and the airpump 
seemed indisputable confirmations of the truth of Newton's 
apparent proofs. Leibnitz had however suggested that im- 
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ponderable floidB^ resembling those of light and electricity, 
existing in the atmosphere, filled the space left hj the re- 
tirement of the air in these cases. Observations made on 
the diminution of Euler's comet have recently proved the 
necessity of the existence of such fluids; and Herschel 
himself, in admitting this fact, believes that Newton was 
mistaken, in spite of the apparent exactness of his calcu- 
lations, which arose from the extreme rarity of the fluid in 
which the heavenly bodies move. 

But what Descartes and Leibnitz could assert in the six- 
teenth century after Christ — ^what Newton with the minutest 
calculations has fsdled to disprove — a simple Br&hman some 
seven or eight centuries before Christ could assert in the 
clearest manner, amid the profoundest ignorance of science. 
The dkdaha, the imponderable subtile fluid of Kapila, which 
fills all space, and also forms an ingredient of all matter, is 
undoubtedly a discovery worthy of acknowledgment. 

Again, when the earlier thinkers of Gbeece could discover 
no finer elements of matter than the four obvious com- 
ponents, earth, air, water and fire, Kapila had already gone 
further. His five components of matter are not elements, 
the mahdbhitdni were merely gross material aggregates, and 
the elements of which these were composed were of a 
subtile and imperceptible character. The grosser elements 
were merely the five apparently distinct forms under which 
matter commonly meets the view. The finer elements 
{tanmdtrdni) were the essences of these which really con- 
nected them with the senses. The greatest cause of wonder 
in the S&nkhya system is that these elements should be 
actually produced by material consciousness (ahankdrd); but 
to investigate this mystery would be to enter into a dis- 
cussion on the real character of consciousness, and the vague 
ideas of illusive creation (mdyd), which would here be both 
useless and tedious, even if I were, which I confess I am not, 
prepared to explain Eapila's ideas, if indeed bo ever had any, 
on that subject. 



PART IV. 

THE YOGA, OF PATANJALI. 

We have already stated our belief, that the imperfections in 
Kapila's system had given rise to the formation of a Theistic 
Sdnkhya school; and we have further {vide Part II.) at- 
tempted to explain the causes which led to the moulding of 
that system into the Yoga, of Patanjali. Philosophy was 
gradually acquiring more followers than the established 
religion. The Theistic S&nkhya offered a new god ; but no 
form of worship had been hitherto prescribed for him. 
Knowledge was still the means of obtaining emancipation ; 
but the means of acquiring that knowledge were unsatis- 
factory. Asceticism, mortification of the flesh, contemplation, 
and a solitary life, were already the fashion among the 
religious classes. Patanjali discovered in these, practices an 
excellent casing for the S&nkhya, and resolved to reduce the 
former to a system, and the latter to a practical religion. If 
the Pure S&nkhya be the speculative, the Theistic Sankhya 
the theological, and the Karma Yoga of the Bhagavad-6it& 
the ethical, the Yoga of Patanjali must be looked upon as 
the practical adaptation of the Sankhya system. 

We have stated our reasons for believing this school to be 
posterior to the revolution of Buddha ; but, at the same time, 
we cannot deny its remote antiquity. Ab a proof of this, 
the Hindus themselves place its foundation in the Satya 
Yuga, the first and golden age of the world; and there is 
every reason to believe that it preceded the Bhagavad-Git& 
by several centuries. 

Its founder, Patanjali, is known to us by name onl}\ He 
is sometimes called an incarnation of Ananta, the serpent- 
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king ; bat it is difficult to account for the fable. Again he 
is, by native commentators of a late date, said to be the son 
of Angiras and Suti, and to have married Luldp&, whom he 
found in the hollow of a Yata tree; a fable intended to 
symbolize some notion about his doctrines. What we do 
know for certain in nowise enlightens us: namely, that an 
author or authors of the same name, and sometimes con- 
founded with the philosopher, wrote a large grammatical 
treatise, entitled ' Mah4bh&8hya, ' a commentary on the 
Grammar of F&nini ; and a medical one called * Oharaka.' 

But if we know little about the founder, we are not much 
wiser in regard to his writings. From the Bhagavad-Gitd 
we can conjecture what must have been their tenor, and with 
the little aid we possess, we can define at least sufficiently 
the nature of his doctrines. His Sutras — for he is of suf- 
ficient antiquity to have employed Sutras or philosophical 
aphorisms — ^bear the name of S&nkhya-pravachana, the same 
as that of Kapila's principal work. They are one hundred 
and ninety-eight in number, and are distributed into four 
parts. Commentaries on them are ascribed to Y&chaspati 
Mishra, Panchashikha and Bhojadeva. 

As regards their contents, our only authorities are Cole- 
brooke,* who merely mentions them very briefly; Ward,' 
who gives lengthy details from Bhojadeva's commentary, for 
many reasons of very doubtful value; and Windischmann,' 
who would seem to draw his information from Ward. 

The word Yoga belongs less as a title, than in its abstract 
sense, to the age of the Sutras themselves. Derived from 
the radical i/uj\ 'to join,' 'unite,' its literal meaning is 
'junction,' 'union.' Used in a special philosophical sense 
it signifies ' a state of spiritual or mental junction with the 
Supreme Being;' and refers to that ultimate condition of 



1 MUcellanoouB Essays, vol. i. p. 235, eio. — Essay on the S&nkhya. 

' Views of Hindostan, vol. i. p. 377. 

3 Geschiuhte dcr Pbilosophie, toI. i. p. 1878. 
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epiritualismy which is attained hj asoetio contemplation, and 
which we have already mentioned asjifxinmukiif or a state of 
absorption into the Supreme Being even during this life, 
which resembles final emancipation. This is the true mean- 
ing of Yoga, as an end. As a meansi its sense is more 
limited. It is rather the mental union ; the placing of our 
thoughts on the Supreme Being ; and, in short, as we have 
rendered it throughout the Bhagavad-Gftd, — Devotion. 

The four chapters of the Yoga S&tras contain the following 
treatises : — 

1. On contemplation, or the concentration of thought 

(MmddAi). 

2. On the means of obtaining the same {samddhiprdpti). 

3. On transcendental powers acquired by the same (tibhuO). 

4. On the ecstatic abstraction or isolation of the soul 

(kaivaljfo). 
From this it is seen, that while the Sdnkhya contents itself 
with indicating the means of attaining final emancipation, 
the Yoga points out the way to obtain that means, and the 
process of effecting final emancipation by it. 

In the first chapter, contemplation is described as two- 
fold: — First. Samprqf'nata, the first exercise of contemplation, 
in which reason still works; but the object of which is to 
destroy the consciousness of one's individual existence, and 
to bring the mind to that state, in which it is entirely 
oblivious of the reality of all external matter, and is con- 
vinced that the soul lb actually connected and united with 
the Supreme One. The objects towards which this con- 
templation is directed are either nature, comprising the 
whole universe, or one's own souL It is then divided into 
the following four stages : — 

1. As to the distinction between the name of a thing 
and the thing named. The internal repetition of 
the name, accompanied by conception of the thing 
named, until at last all distinction is lost between 
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the name and the thing named ; so that when the 
Yogin, or practiser of Yoga, internally pronounces 
the word Ishwara, or Deity, the name of the 
Supreme Being, he may have the form of that 
Being Tividly pictured on his mind. 

2. Losing by constant practice all distinction of form, 

time, and place; so that he may imagine and 
eventually belieye himself to be any thing, at any 
time and any where. 

3. The constant association of Nature {prakrili), and 

Spirit (puruffia), until he imagines the latter only 
to exist in every thing, loses the sense of the 
existence of matter generally, and of his own body 
in particular, and thus becomes mentally bodiless 
{cideha). 

4. A stage in which his own individual existence 

(ahankdra) appears to be a mere reflection on his 

sensibility {manas), and the Supreme Being alone 

is manifest. 

Second. Asamprq/nata, Contemplation in which reason is 

lost sight of; a complete restraint of the action of thought ; the 

last stage of mental abstraction; in which even the reflection 

of his individual existence is lost sight of, and he is mentally 

one with the Supreme Being. 

These are the stages of contemplation which lead to final 
emancipation. The first steps towards entering on these 
stages are three : 

1. The abandonment of all worldly interests, hopes, 
desires, love or hate; by means of which the Yogin, or 
devotee, overcomes the five obstacles to Yoga, viz. pain, 
grief, trembling, asthmatic breathing, and sighing. 

2. "PT&^&yimQ., a peculiar exercise, which consists in re- 
straining the breath, sometimes performed by closing the 
right nostril with the thumb, while breath is inhaled through 
the left, then closing both, and at length opening the right 
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nostril in order to exhale, and so on. During this exercise, 
his thoughts should be fixed on the localities of the organs of 
sense, such as the tip of the nose, the point of the tongue, 
the drum of the ear, etc., until he identifies these with the 
Supreme Being, Again, he should place his thoughts on 
external visible objects, such as the sun, the moon, fire, etc., 
or within his own heart, or at the bottom of his throat or 
the centre of his skull. The heart is the supposed seat of 
the soul, and its supposed passage at death is through the 
coronal artery passing through the throat to the centre of 
the skull, and thence on a beam of the sun, to the moon, 
through fire up to the sun, and so on, to the Supreme Being. 
By fixing his thoughts on these localities, he imagines that 
his soul is actually taking this final journey, and is thus 
mentally emancipated. 

3. In muttering the names and attributes of the Deity, he 
should so completely associate them with the Being they 
indicate, that he at last finds himself mentally in the 
presence of that Being. 

In the second chapter, it is shown that these exercises 
prepare the Yogin for perfect knowledge {vijndnd), which is 
further acquired by the following eight stages of Yoga : — 

I. YamCf or self-government, is of five kinds : — 

1. Freedom from any wish to injure others. 

2. Truth in reference to words and thoughts. 

3. Freedom from appropriation of others' property, in 

thought, word or deed. 

4. The subjection of one's members, in order to over- 

come desire. 

5. Renunciation of all indulgence of pleasure. 

II. Nit/ama, or self-restraint, is of five kinds : — 

1. Purity of mind and body. 

2. Cheerfulness imder all circumstances. 

3. Religious austerity. 

4. The repetition of incantations. 
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5. The association of all religious ceremonies with the 
Supreme Being. 
IIL Asana, the ascetic posture, admits of eighty-four 
varieties, each more uncomfortable than the last, but 
in which the Yogin must by degrees become quite 
easy. 
lY. Prdndf/dma, restraint of the breath, already described. 
y. Pratydhdra^ complete control over the senses and 
organs. Exclusive meditation on the Supreme Being, 
and the withdrawal of the senses from aU. external 
objects, compared in the Bhagavad-Git& to the tor- 
toise gathering its limbs together under its shell. 
These exercises are continued into the third chapter, which 
afterwards treats of the transcendental powers (vibhuti) ac- 
quired by them. 
YI. Dhdrana, steady, immoveable abstraction. 
YII. Dhydna, exclusive meditation on the Supreme Being. 
Yin. Bamddhij continual concentration of thought, by 
means of which all external objects, and even one's 
own individuality are forgotten, and the mind fixed 
completely and immoveably on the One Being. 
These last three exercises constitute sanyania^ or perfect 
concentration; and when the Yogin has arrived at perfection 
in them, he obtains innumerable superhuman powers, of 
which the following twenty-five are enumerated : — 

1. EjQLOwledge of past, present, and future things. 

2. By fixing his mind on words, knowledge of uni- 

versal sciences. 

3. By the same on the lines in his hands, knowledge 

of his former states of existence. 

4. On the hearts of others, knowledge of their 

thoughts. 

5. On his own person, invisibility of form. 

6. On his own actions, knowledge of their future con- 

sequences. 
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7. On compassion and sympathy, a feeUng of benefi- 

cence to all beings. 

8. On strength, perfect strength. 

9. On the sun, the power, like it, of viewing all 

things. 

10. On the moon, knowledge of astronomy. 

11. On the polar star, knowledge of the constellations. 

12. On the heart and stomach, knowledge of anatomy. 

13. On the bottom of the throat, freedom from hunger 

and thirst 

14. On the nerve in the throat, called kimii, rigidity of 

posture. 
15.' On the universality of Manas, knowledge of all 
invisible objects. 

16. On the seat of the mind, knowledge of the thoughts, 

past, present, and future, of himself and others. 

17. On the state of a Yogin when emancipated, know- 

ledge and sight of the spirit unassociated with 

matter. 
In the last chapter the kaivalt/a, or state of emancipation 
even during life is described. This is the jivanmukti, of 
which we have already spoken. It is the highest state of 
Yoga before the soul is actually re-absorbed into the Supreme 
Being. The body still exists, and of course the soul exists 
within it, but its connection with it is supposed to be entirely 
broken, and the soul can consequently quit and re-enter the 
body, and wander about where and as it lists. In this con- 
dition it is supposed to attain the remaining eight trans- 
cendental powers (mbhiti), 

18. The power of entering a living or dead body and 

causing it to act as if it were its own. 

19. Extreme lightness. 

20. Resplendent brilliancy. 

21. The power of hearing soimd, however distant, even* 

from the other worlds. 
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22. Of transforming himself into each or all of the five 

elements. 

23. Of passing and penetrating anywhere. 

24. Of changing the coarse of nature. 

25. Of final liberation. 

These last are variously given, and the following names 
will spare us the trouble, and the reader the tedium, of 
examining these variations. 1. Animd, extreme minuteness; 
2. Laghimd, lightness; 3. Prdpti, attainment of any object ; 
4. Prdkdmt/a, fulfilment of every wish; 5. Mahimd, size; 
6. IsAitd, supremacy ; 7. Vashitd, power (over nature) ; 8. 
Kdmdtaahayitd^ attainment of every wish. - 

The Yogin thus passes through four principal stages. 

1. He learns the rules of Yoga. 

2. He acquires perfect knowledge. 

3. He employs this knowledge practically, and over- 

comes the material influence of the primary 
elements. 

4. He destroys all consciousness of personality and 

individuality (ahankdra); and the soul thus be- 
comes free from matter. 
Such are the details given by Ward and Windischmann 
of Patanjali's doctrines. If any reliance can be placed on 
them, we cannot refrain from pronouncing on the whole 
system at least a verdict of mysticism; but before these 
details be verified, it is scarcely fair to enter on any criticism 
on the Yoga of Patanjali. It will be sufficient to point out, 
what every one will have already remarked, the great re- 
semblance between these theories and the modem ideas of 
magnetism and mesmerism. The power of the mind, and 
still more of the will, over the body, is too well known and 
ascertained to require even exemplification; but such it 
receives in the miracles fabled to be performed, and literally 
performed, even to this day, by the Yogins and Fakirs of 
India ; and in the Middle Ages by the fanatics of France, 
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Italy, and Germany. That a man, in a oomplete state of 
mental abstraction, and after continual habituation and exer- 
cise of his body, should undergo without flinching, without 
perhaps, a pang, what would insure death under all ordinary 
circumstances, may be explained; but that the same ab- 
straction and the same exercises, should give transcendental 
powers to the soul or even to the mind, even less marvellous 
than those arrogated for it by the Indian philosopher, is a 
subject of continual doubt, which every Ohristian, at least, 
will approach with care. In no country but contemplative 
India could such doctrines have been received at such an 
age, or such exercises practised with faith. But that they 
were received and followed out by multitudes, there can be 
little doubt : and we have already attempted (Part II.) to 
describe the evils which resulted from their popularity, and 
gave rise to the more human system of the Bhagavad-G(t&. 

It is a subject, of which we would fain know more ; for, if 
we divest it of its mysticism, we may venture to say that 
there would be found much truth at the bottom. If we 
arrogate for the 6&nkhya the honour of having systematized 
philosophical theories at an age when Greece could boast of 
nothing more advanced than a Lycurgus, or of anticipating 
by some three-and-twenty centuries the denial of a void in 
the enlightened West, we may at least call Patanjali the 
Mesmer, and more than the Mesmer of India. Sufficient 
praise be it to the mystic old Br&hman to have inferred amid 
darkness and ignorance the vast powers of the mind and the 
will, and to have claimed for the soul the noble capability of 
making the body and even external matter its slave. 
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PART v. 



THE PHILOSOPHT OF THE BHAQAYAD-OrTA. 



Of the many parts which this wonderful prodaotion plays, 
the principal is undoubtedly that of a didactic work ; and we 
have already attempted to point out (see Part II.) the causes 
which necessitated its composition as such. Bui, though a 
Br&hman and a reformer of national evils, its author was no 
less a philosopher ; not only ethical, but to a certain degree 
metaphysical and speculative ; and his theories are the more 
/ interesting, as embodying in full the theological ideas of the 
Theistic S&nkhya, for which, indeed, we have no other direct 
authorities. 

The work itself contains eighteen chapters and seven 
hundred shlokas; and it has been suggested with much 
semblance of truth, that the distribution into chapters or 
readings {adhydya) was the work of the author himself, and 
not of a later arranger, as the subject in almost all cases 
terminates with the chapter which treats of it; and the 
original point of didactic doctrine, the necessity for Arjuna 
to fight, concludes each. And, indeed, if we reflect at what 
a thoroughly literary and civilized age its author must have 
existed, we shall not only be inclined to accept this sug- 
gestion; but even to believe that the original length and 
original form of the whole poem were such as we have 
received them without a single interpolation. Passages 
have, indeed, been pointed out, which bore marks of in- 
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oongruity in their tendenoy;^ but when we recall the con- 
ciliatory and Br&hmanical character of the authori even 
these may be easily accounted for. 

But another division is made, which may or may not have 
been intended by the authori however useful to the reader. 
The whole work has been divided into three parts, each of 
six chapters. The first has been considered the purely 
practical portion, containing the principal doctrines for the 
practice of Yoga generally, and more particularly for its 
adoption in the routine of every-day life ; and may be said 
to follow Fatanjali's, rather than any other school. The 
second portion is purely theological, and displays the theories 
of the Theistic 6&nkhya school, which we presume to have 
pre-existed. The third is the speculative or metaphysical 
portion, and follows more closely in the footsteps of Kapila 
and the pure 6&nkhya. Thus the doctrines of the three pre- 
ceding branches of the S&nkhya system are united in this 
the fourth; though each, of course, with the necessary 
modifications of a new school. As to the exactness of this 
division, it may be said that the Bhagavad-G{t& is a poem ; 
and that sjrstem is everywhere sacrificed to poetical effect. 
Thus the first and second chapters introduce the whole 
system in its principal points without any arrangement; 
and in the course of a conversation, or rather discussion, on 
the duty incumbent on Aijuna as a Kshatriya ; while the 
eighteenth recapitulates most of the chief ethical dogmata ex- 
pounded throughout the poem. In other respects the division 
is generally, though not strictly, observed. 

The author of this poem has done well to introduce the 
most prominent and important features of his doctrine early 



^ Schlegel, for iiutaiioe, lias lu^gested the introdaction (shl. 1-^) to chapter xr. 
Hamboldt reganb xrii. 23-28, m the lame light To mytelf xt. 16, seems to 
he irreooneUeahle with the context ; hut it must he rememhered, that in all these 
paarages it ii rather the sense than the language which ii incongmousy as the 
latter can nowhere he referred to a later or earlier date. 
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in the work| and to preserve the less alluring and profoonder 

'theories for the middle and end. But, in treating it as a 

philosophical treatise, we must preserve the order which we 

have already sought to impress on the mind of the reader, as 

that which chronology, together with the natural sequence, 

(jdemands. The order of the poem must be reversed, and the 

V nlast six chapters, which treat of the speculative or pure 

/(S&nkhya, be first examined. 

No very logical order is here observed. The thirteenth 
chapter takes a general view of the cosmogony of the 
S&nkhya in a very brief form, and proceeds to an analysis of 
matter and spirit^ the connection between them, and the 
means of obtaining emancipation as put forward by Ejtpila, 
namely, knowledge. The fourteenth is confined to a treatise 
on the three qualities, and their influence on matter, directly, 
and on soul, indirectly. In the fifteenth, spirit is investi- 
gated, but on an entirely new system, following neither the 
Pure nor the Theistic S&nkhya. The sixteenth treats of the 
dispositions allotted to the different kinds of souls. In the 
iseventeenth, the influence of the three qualities on religious 
y faith and worship generally is shown. The eighteenth offers 
a recapitulation of the Karma Yoga doctrines, and a con- 
firmation of the worship of Kpshna, as identified with the 
Supreme One. 

The thirteenth chapter opens with a brief announcement 
of the twenty-five categories of matter :— Nature {prakriti 
or apf/akta), intelligence, consciousness (ahankdra), the eleven 
senses (which comprise the heart (tnanas^ the five organs of 
perception and the five of action), the five grosser and the 
five subtile elements, to which are now added the seven 
passions or changes of the heart.^ This constitutes the body. 
The soul is first declared to be a portion of the Supreme 



> Bhagayad-GiU, chap. ziiL shls. 6, 6. 
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Being (xiii. shl. 2). It alone is gifted with sensibility, while 
matter only is capable of action (shl. 20). The spirit is in 
itself incapable of affection by the three qualities, but when 
/united to the body is indirectly affected by them (shL 21). 
j Nature and spirit are both eternal, and it is by the conjunc- 
^^jtion of these two essences, each of them portions of the 
Supreme Being, that all matter is caused to emanate from 
the material essence (shls. 19 and 27). 

Knowledge is the means by which emancipation is effectedif 
But knowledge consists firstly in the investigation of spirit!^ 
Comprehension of matter is within the power of all to 
acquire by the use of senses; but, since spirit is invisible, 
it can only be understood by a certain method of compari- 1 
son, inference, and revelation, which constitutes philosophy.! 
Spirit, therefore, is the chief object of philosophical enquiry ; 
and this spirit must be understood to be that which, gifted 
with intelligence, is alone capable of comprehending matter. 
It is, speaking generally^ and not of either individual spirit 
or of the Supreme Being separately, eternal and universal, 
gifted with all faculties, free from all external influence of 
matter, free from qualities ; and both capable of independent 
existence, and of union with matter. It is this which, by its 
intelligence, perceives, sustains, and regulates unintelligent 
matter (shls. 12-22). 

The acquirement of knowledge, as a system, consists 
chiefly in humility and purity of heart, in self-government 
and restraint of the senses, in general equanimity and 
stoicism, devotion to the Supreme Being, solitary contem-' 
plation and internal investigation (shls. 7-11). 

Such are the chief points of the S&nkhya as viewed 
through the Bhagavad-Git&. But a further investigation 
takes place into spirit, viewed generally. It is regarded as 
being of three kinds, aU closely connected, and indeed more 
properly forming but one spirit regarded under three dif- 
ferent aspects. 
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The first is the Supreme Being himself,^ who, though he 
contains within him the essence of all matter, is, in his per- 
sonality, regarded as spirit. The third is individual soul,* 
which emanates from him. But the second' in rank is not 
so easy to understand, or account for. An universal spirit is 
supposed to exist throughout all matter, which is not that 
spiritual essence itself from which souls emanate, but itself 
an emanation from that essence; and apparently rather a 
spiritual, or perhaps vital, energy than actual spirit. It 
would seem to have been introduced by our poet, in his usual 
spirit of conciliation, as a modification of the doctrine in the 
Yedas of the tudversal spirit which was the soul in every 
body and the vital energy in all matter. This doctrine was 
a denial of the individuality and personality of souls, since 
all souls were thus supposed to be one and the same in 
different bodies, which Sapila and his followers distinctly 
denied; although he admitted that there was a connection 
between all souls which proved their common origin, and 
that this common origin was the spiritual essence. It is, 
therefore, in the endeavour to reconcile Eapila's theory with 
the universality of soul, supposed to be expressed by the 
Yedas, that our author introduces this third kind of spirit.* 
He has already established the individuality and personality 
of souls agreeably to Sapila; he now adds an universal 
spirit, which is independent of individual souls, but pervades 
and enlivens all matter, and even exists in man as the vital 
energy which sets in motion the corporeal faculties, con- 
sciousness, and intelligence (ch. xv. shl. 15). This is added 
as a substitute for the universal spirit of the Yedas; and if 
such be the case, we can the more readily understand the 
words of ch. xv. shl. 15, which might then be rendered, 
'And I alone am to be known by all the Yedas.' This 



> BhagaTad-Gitft, cb. xv. shU. 17-20. ^ Bhagarad-Ott 

* Bhagarad-Gitft, ch. iv. abb. 12-16. 
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apiritual or vital energy is that which lends to each material 
object its peculiar preeminent quality ; and to this aspect of 
the Supreme Being does the author probably allude in his 
description of the universality of that Being in ch. x« 

The individual soul is a portion of the Supreme Being 
which emanates from him and unites with the material body, 
thus immediately becoming connected with external matter, 
and receiving a mundane personality. It is imperceptible to 
the vulgar eye, but the philosophic and devoted can perceive 
it through the mind's eye, since the material faculty of in- 
telligence, when once connected with the soul, has the two- 
fold power of perceiving matter and spirit. These two kinds 
of spirit (purusha)^ the universal and individual, are called 
the indivisible (akshara), and the divisible (kshara), and are 
said to exist in the world (ch. xv. shl. 16) ; that is, they 
emanate from the Supreme Being only to be connected with 
matter, and when matter is finally dissolved, they are re- 
absorbed into his bosom. But the highest kind of spirit, 
superior to both of these, as the whole is superior to the part, 
is the Supreme Being himself, who has no connection with 
matter, except as its creator, master, sustainer, and regulator. 

In speaking of these three kinds of spirit, it will be seen 
that Krishna speaks of individual soul in the third person, 
while he identifies the xmiversal spirit and the Supreme 
Being with himself, by using the first person. By this it is 
seen that no personality is allowed to the universal spirit, 
which is closely identified with the Supreme Being, and 
should therefore be considered rather as the Supreme Being 
himself in his character of pervader and enlivener of matter, 
than as an individual emanation from him.^ 
So much for spirit generally. As regards the nature of 



1 It mty be tiseful to mention here, what the reader would toon disooTer for 
•himself in studying^ the poem, that whererer Knfb^i^ ums the first person, he 
means to speak of the Supreme Being with whom he is identified. The excep- 
vtions to this rule are few, and will be noticed where they occur. 
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the Supreme Being as a deity and object of worship, we 
must not encroach on the second portion of the Bhagavad- 
Git& at present ; but we may say that, philosophically, he is 
considered to be twofold, comprising the essence of matter 
and the essence of spirit. The latter is, of course, the 
superior portion, spirit being in everything superior to 
matter, and is therefore considered as the male, while the 
material essence is considered the female ; and the result of 
their connection at the will of spirit is the emanation of the 
universe from the female. The will of the spirit is thuR 
likened to the seed reposed within the womb of the material 
essence, which, impelled by it, gives birth to matter. In 
this case the deified material essence, being a portion of the 
Supreme Being, is itself called Brahma (neut.), the name 
generally given to the Supreme Being as a whole and in his 
personality, but here^ confined to this portion of him. Thus 
the Supreme Being is both the material and efficient cause of 
creation. He cannot make anything out of nothing. The 
great principle of causality, established by Kapila, denies 
the possibility of something which exists being produced 
even by a Supreme, all-powerful. Being, out of nothing. As 
the pot is made of earth, and the earth again of certain 
subtile elements, which again are produced out of material 
consciousness, which is a product of nature ; so must nature 
itself be either produced by something else, or be eternal, 
and have no beginning. The latter alternative ia prefeiTed. 
Nature is made eternal. But spirit is aUo eternal. If, then, 
nature and spirit were independent of one another, they 
would both be gods; but this is avoided by uniting them 
in one Supreme Being, and thus making nature, or the 
material essence, a portion of the great eternal Deity. 

In so doing, the Hindu philosophers of the Theistic 
S&nkhya school were guided by reason rather than con- 



^ Vix. ch. zIt. shL S. 
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acience, and were quite unprovided with revelation. Con- 
acience and revelation taught the antediluvian races, and 
Moses himself, who has handed it down to ourselves, that 
the law of causality is merely a law of matter, made by God 
himself for matter, but can go no farther. Matter itself, as 
we believe, has no material cause, and needs none. The 
Supreme Being whom we worship is really all-powerful, and 
Is not subject to the laws which He himself has made for 
matter. He is able to create anything out of nothing ; and 
His will causes to exist what did not exist in any form whati* 
ever. Such, alone, can be the true character of a Supreme 
Being ; and, in the notion put forward by the Theistic 
S&nkhya philosophers, this character is denied to their 
Supreme One, and his supremacy therefore removed, since 
his power is not sufficient to rise above a law of nature. 

We now proceed with our author to consider the im- 
portant question of the origin of good and evil, and their 
consequences to man. In speaking here of good, it must be 
understood to be imperfect The goodness which belongs to 
the Supreme Being is a positive quality; it is perfection, 
and is therefore capable of no direct opposite. The goodness 
which belongs to matter, and is consequently within the 
reach of man, is a comparative quality only : it is imperfect, 
and only good according to our notions of superiority and 
inferiority ; but, when regarded with spiritual eyes, must 
be considered as really bad, since perfection alone is really 
good, and all imperfection more or less bad. Perfection is, 
therefore, the object of the devotee ; and, when he attains 
it, he is emancipated from the flesh, because he is fit for 
re-absorption in the Supreme Being, who alone is perfect. 
But the three qualities of goodness, badness, and indifference 
must all alike be avoided, for they all alike hinder perfection. 
They spring from, belong to, and effect nature, the material 
essence. But it would seem that their production is only 
coeval with the emanation of matter from nature, and that, 
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though nature is eternal, these qualities do not etemallj 
effect it, since in that case imperfection would be the at- 
tribute of nature, and since the latter is a portion of the 
Supreme Being, that Being would be capable of imperfection, 
and therefore could not be perfect. 

These three qualities {gum) working on the heart are the 
real cause of all actions both internal and external, mental 
and physical. For, as has already been explained in speaking 
of the 6&nkhya system (Fart III.), their effect is always 
united, never single, but varying according to the pre- 
dominance of each of the three. Thus, when goodness 
predominates, although it is in itself inactive, it receives 
the appearance of being active from its union with badness, 
which is active. It then prompts good — ^that is, upright, 
legally, morally and religiously good — actions. Its influence 
on the soul is to enlighten it, and convey pleasure to it, and 
thus when a mortal dies under the predominant effect of this 
quality, his soul migrates to the upper regions, the worlds of 
the deities. The quality of badness predominating, prompts 
bad actions ; the only impulse and object of which are selfish- 
ness, self-interest, and mundane desires. The soul is thus 
blindly attached to the world; and, consequently, when a 
mortal dies in this state, he is immediately bom again in a 
body which has the same kind of disposition. The quality 
of indifference prompts actions which are neither upright, 
nor have a selfish object; but are totally without sense or 
reason, and its effect on a being is to induce sloth, imwilling- 
ness to act at all from sheer laziness, and a species of ignorant 
folly, which is considered the lowest possible condition of 
man. When, therefore, he dies under the influence of these 
qualities, he suffers torment in Naraka, and is afterwards 
born again in the body of some animal.^ 

The effect of the three qualities on man is further ex- 



> For the details, fee cb. xir. shU. d-20. 
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emplified in hia religion. This consists generally of three 
parts, which constitute both the spirit and the practice of 
religion, — ^worship or sacrifice, self-government or mortifica- 
tion, and charity both in heart and deed. In other words, 
religion consists of one's duty to God, one's duty to one's 
self, and one's duty to one's neighbour. The inward and 
spiritual duty to Ghxl is devotion or mental worship, which 
is outwardly manifested in sacrifice. The duty to self is 
to accomplish one's own salvation, which is aided by self- 
government, outwardly manifested in mortification of the 
flesh, whether of word, thought or deed. The duty to one's 
neighbour is goodwill, charity, love and kindness; and this 
is outwardly manifested in liberality and almsgiving. Such 
constitutes good religion. But the mere practice of these 
duties is often employed with interested motives, and they 
then become bad. Thus sacrifice or religious ceremonies 
may be hypocritically performed with a false show of piety ; 
mortification may be severely carried out for the sake of 
the support and hospitality accorded to Tapaswins, or self- 
torturers; while alms may be given in the hope of being 
amply rewarded at some future time. When, again, these 
religious offices are performed carelessly, irregularly, sense- 
lessly, and without any internal feeling corresponding to 
ihem, they are then said to be under the influence of the 
quality of indifference.^ Again, the good worship the deities; 
the bad worship evil demons, who willingly pander to their 
evil desires; and the indifferent, actuated by low super- 
stitious fear, worship ghosts and shades (ch. xvii. shl. 4). 

The effect of the three qualities on man is further exempli- 
fied in the disposition or character attached at birth to the 
body, or according to the pure Sdnkhya ideas to the mi- 
gratory body (LingO'aharira), which accompanies the soul 
from its first conjunction with matter tUl the moment of its 



» Seech, xvii. 11-22. 
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final emancipatioii. In either case these dispositions affect 
souls through the medium of the flesh. They are considered 
to be of two kinds, good and bad; the former tending 
towards the gods, and thence called divine, the latter called 
infernal, as tending towards the demons. With one or other 
of these dispositions every man is bom, and it then becomes 
his duty to combat the bad, or to cherish and improve the 
good. But if he neglect to do so, a good disposition becomes 
bad, or a bad one still worse ; occasioning his punishment in 
Naraka, and regeneration in the body of an animal ; whence 
he sinks lower and lower in the scale of bodies, and is at last 
united with inorganic matter till the final dissolution. If, 
on the other hand, he combats a bad disposition successfully, 
he may be transported at death to the regions of the just, or 
the worlds of the deities ; while, if bom with a good dis- 
position, he cherishes and improves it, the working out of 
his emancipation becomes easier to him. Thus we see in 
this theory the same divine will, or, as some are pleased to 
call it, divine injustice, which the ancients of the West at- 
tributed, to the power of the Fates ; and we ourselves find, 
in the ' circumstance ' of life, which places one man in some 
distant race of savages, to whom the gospel-light has never 
penetrated, and who has never received the blessing of 
baptism, and another in our own happy island, where every 
facility enlightenment can offer is afforded him to work out 
his salvation. But while we refer the question to the in- 
disputable wisdom of Providence, and seek its solution in 
His unlimited mercy, warned as we are by the Parable of 
the Talents, which our Master has left us, there would seem 
to be nothing in the Hindd theory to remove the injustice of 
this destiny ; and if we praise the schools of philosophy for 
their liberality in allowing to all castes the chance of emanci- 
pation, which Br&hmanism refused to some, we cannot but 
blame so severe a doctrine, which has nothing to palliate it.^ 



* This theory is ezpoanded in ch. xrj. of our poem. 
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We have now explained the physiological and speculative 
doctrines of our philosopher, contained in the last six chap- 
ters of his poem. We have seen that with some modification 
he follows the theories of the pure Sankhya school very 
closely. Thus he accepts the system of the twenty-five 
categories, admits the eternity, activity, and unintelligence 
of nature, and the eternity, inactivity, and intelligence of 
the soul; though when he comes to speak of spirit, having 
the idea of the Supreme Being before him, he cannot deny 
its activity, at least according to our acceptation of the word. 
But our poem is a didactic work, our philosopher a teacher 
of ethics, and he does not permit himself to indulge at 
greater leng^ in the consideration of physiological theories, 
and is therefore silent on the subject of the Ltnga-sharira, 
and of the system of intellectual creation brought forward 
by Kapila. On the other hand, he enlarges with more free- 
dom on the theory of the three qualities, which materially 
aJBEect his ethical doctrines, and here proceeds much farther 
than his predecessors. 

We must now turn to the theological portion of our 
work, consisting in the second aggregate of six chapters, 
and following more particularly the peculiar dogmata of the 
Theistic S&nkhya. Of these six chapters the last cannot 
properly be said to treat of the deity, while the others 
mingle with their theology various practical injunctions, and 
expositions of the future states of men. 

The great point of the Theistic S&nkhya in forming a 
Being to supply the deficiencies in Eapila's theories, was his 
universality. It was found expedient, when once that deity 
was admitted to exist, to attribute and refer everything to 
him. The first thing was to unite the material essence or 
nature (prakriti), to which Eapila had granted volition in 
creation, with a spiritual essence, from which individual 
souls emanated. This essence was superior to the material. 
To it volition was granted and refused to nature, and the 
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two together formed one Supreme Being, creator, sustainer 
and destroyer of the universe. Thus the deity contained the 
essences of all that existed, whether spirit or matter. The 
individual soul, which emanated from the essence of spirit, 
and the developed material objects, which emanated in like 
manner from the essence of matter, could not properly be 
considered as identical with the Supreme Being; but were 
justly regarded as distinct individuate portions of him, 
which, for the period of their individual existence, had a 
separate and independent personality. But the author of 
the Bhagavad-Git& seems to have gone farther. In order 
to conciliate the Yedic school, he constantly mentions indi- 
vidual soul as the Supreme Being himself actually existing 
in the body of man in the personification only of an in- 
dividual soul, and early in the seventh chapter he identifies 
nature or the material essence with the Supreme Being ; but 
at the same time includes under this head of nature, not 
only the material essence, but developed matter generally 
included under the broad categories of external and in- 
ternal matter, the latter being the material machinery for 
intelligence, consciousness and sensibility (ch. vii. shls. 
4-11). 

Thus the universality of the deity comprehends all things 
which exist, whether spirit or matter, either in their essences 
or in their individual development. But this deity is also 
regarded under two different aspects. We have already said 
that, of the three kinds of spirit supposed to exist, two were 
identified, and must be looked upon as different aspects only 
of the same spirit. These two were the Supreme Being and 
the universal spirit or energy, the difference between them 
being the personality of the former, and the impersonality 
of the latter ; and, in other words, they may be called the 
Supreme Being in his independence, and the Supreme Being 
in his relation to matter. This latter aspect requires some 
explanation. We have already seen that, in order to create 
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a Supreme Being, the Theifltic S&nkhya had united the 
spiritual and material essencesy and to this combination 
granted a personality. The Bhagavad-Gfti, with the desire 
of conciliating the Yedic school, adopted by the side of this 
deity, which it admitted, an universal being to which this 
personality was refused. Thus, while the Supreme Being 
united in himself the essences of spirit and matter, from 
which souls and developed matter had respectively emanated 
and now left independent, the universal energy in like 
manner united these essences, which, however, were still 
connected with matter. Thus the material essence in its 
independence was nature, the material cause of the uni- 
verse: — in its relation to matter it is only vital energy, 
the life which revolves throughout all matter. Again, the 
spiritual essence in its independence was the spiritual cause 
of individual souls, that from which they emanated, and into 
which they were again finally absorbed; — in its relation to 
matter, it was the universal spiritual energy supposed to 
exist throughout all matter, and in it to represent the deity.^ 
Thus this universal energy, which is an aspect of the 
Supreme Being, consists in the vital energy which gives 
life and motion to all matter in greater or less proportion, 
and the spiritual energy which seems to be the represen- 
tative of the Supreme Being in every material body. This 
universal spirit exists in bodies besides the individual soul, 
and thus every body contains the Supreme Being himself 
independent of its own individual soul, a distinct portion of 
that Being. This gives to each body a certain divinify, by 



^ In speaking abore of the three kinds of apirit, we were perhaps wrong to nae 
that term as the translation of ihapurtuha found in ohap. zt. of our poem, where 
we hare more correctly rendered it * peison.' It designates three kinds of beinat, 
the Sup^reme Being, the uniyersal energy, and the indiTidnal sonL From this 
passage it may be seen how the two first contain both spirit and matter, at least 
in their essences, while the last depends on its connection with matter for its 
indinduality. We may therefore consider tiie word purutha^ * man or person,' to 
signify * spirit combined with matter.' 
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means of which Polytheism, Hero-worship and even animal 
worship is defended by the Bhagavad-Git&. For, since 
each body contains the Supreme Being, in worshipping 
any material body properly and not blindly, we worship the 
Supreme Being within it We are then inclined to remark 
thaty if eyery material body contains the Supreme Being 
under his uniyersal impersonal aspect, each man might as 
well worship the Being within himself, and thus become his 
own Gk)d. To this our philosopher gives no answer ; but, 
while introducing this universal deification — which neither 
Sapila nor the Theistic S&ukhya had dreamed of — for the 
sake merely of conciliating the Yedic school, he places the 
worship of it on a far inferior footing to that of the Supreme 
Being in his personal independence (ch. xii. shls. 2-7). At 
the same time, the worship of the universal energy is far 
more easy than that of the Supreme Beiug in his personaUty, 
for the former is manifested in different developed bodies, 
and is thus more open to contemplation. This worship, 
however, must be distinguished from the mere Br&hmanical 
worship of the deities, etc., since the latter adores those 
things in their own individual material character, while the 
former discovers and adores in each of them the Supreme 
Being, towards which his worship is really directed (comp. 
ch. iz. shL 23). 

The different aspects and characters of the Supreme Being 
are, then, thus classed (ch. viii. shls. 3, 4). 

1. Adhidrnvata, the Supreme Being in his personality, con- 

sidered as a deity, and therefore the Supreme Being in 
his relation to the gods. This includes the two parts, 
the essence of spirit and matter, called 

2. Adhydtmd^ the essence of spirit, the origin of souls, and 

therefore the Supreme Being in his relation to man or 
individual soul, and 

3. Adhibhitta, the material essence, or the Supreme Being 

in his relation to matter. 
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4. The One Indivisible {dkahara) : that is, the universal 
energy called indivisible, as contrasted with individual 
souls {kshara)} 

5. AdAiyqfna, the Supreme Being as Yishnu or Krishna, a 
manifest object of worship, and therefore the Supreme 
Being in his relation to religion. 

We have thus seen that the universality of the Supreme 
Being was vigorously asserted by the Bhagavad-Gftd ; and, 
in order to do so without annulling his supreme individual 
and personal character, its author regards him in two aspects, 
really identical, but differing in the personality of the one, 
and the want of it in the other. This universality is very 
prominent in several passages where the Supreme Being is 
declared to be everything that exists, such as ch. x. shL 89, 
where Krishna says, 'There exists no one thing, moveable 
or immoveable (that is, animate or inanimate), which is 
without me/ or ch. xi. shls. 36-40, where Aijuna concludes 
his burst of enthusiasm with the exclamation, 'Thou All!' 

The attributes of this Supreme Being are those which we 
might expect to find in such a deity. His powers are un- 
limited, no less than his existence and extent. He is creator, 
preserver, and sustainer; destroyer and reproducer of the 
universe; omniscient, omnipresent, minuter than an atom, 
and greater than the greatest idea which we can form of 
infinity : and he, and he alone, is perfect. These attributes 
are brought forward throughout our poem, but particularly 
in chs. viii. shl. 9, ix. shls. 9, 18, and xi. shls. 87-39 ; 
while descriptions of his universality are given in chs. vii. 
shls. 7-11, X. shls. 20-89, and xi. shls. 9-31; the last pas- 
sage being a description of his universal omnipresence in an 
imaginary visible form. But though his relations to the 
world are such as we might expect, his relative position to 
man is very different from that of our ideas of a supreme 



1 Compare chap. xr. shls. 7-16. 
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deity. In the Supreme Being of Hindd Philosophy, there 
is no paternal character, no fatherly affection and interest in 
men, his ofiBspring. Certain laws are made for nature, and, 
with the superintendence of the deity, these laws keep matter 
constantly revolving ; and it does not depend on a separate 
decree of the Creator, at what exact moment each body dies 
and another springs up, but on these laws and destiny — ^an 
arrangement which supersedes divine will, or Providence. 
In the same manner the ' chances and changes of this mortal 
life * are not, as we should suppose them to be, dependent on 
a separate act of volition for each from the sustainer and 
preserver. Man is gifted at birth with a certain disposition, 
and certain laws regulate the influences of good and evil on 
matter, and he is then left to take care of himself, the 
worship of the deity not consisting in prayers for his aid, or 
for strength to combat evil, but in a species of devotion 
which we shall soon have to explain. That affection for all 
that he has created, which could mark when even a sparrow 
£eJ1b to the ground, that omniscience which could number 
and preserve every hair upon our heads, is unknown to the 
Being adored by the Hindds, and hence the absence of love 
in their worship, and the identification of the Supreme Being 
at one period with Shiva, the god of destruction, and the 
horrors purposely iutroduced in the description of his identifi* 
cation with Yisk^u even, in the eleventh chapter of our poem. 
We now come to speak of the practical, the ethical, and 
didactic portion of the Bhagavad-G(t&, generally contained 
in the first six chapters and in chapters xii. and xviii. For 
his original ideas, the philosopher is undoubtedly consider* 
ably indebted to Patanjali, and traces may be found in his 
work of the rules of his predecessor's system ; but the cha- 
racter now given to them is so new, and the whole theory is 
so changed, and, in some respects, even contrary to that 
school, that we may at once call the practical doctrines of 
the Bhagavad-Git& the exclusive property of its author. 
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In order^ however, to comprehend their tendency, we mnst 
recal to mind the cftoses which obliged the establishment of 
this new school of Yoga. The system of Patanjali had, as 
we have seen, been found £Eir too seductive to so contempla- 
tive and splenetic a race as the Hindu, who preferred its 
hard injunctions, since they insured emancipation, to the 
vicissitudes of a hated existence, which was certain, to be 
resumed hereafter with nothing but a change, perhaps for 
the worse, of body. It was found that it destroyed the in- 
stitution of caste by alluring all classes alike from their 
prescribed duties to follow an ascetic life, hitherto open only 
to Br&hmans ; and, since on the institution of caste hung the 
vitality of Br&hmanism, it was necessary to counteract this 
evil influence. The author of the Bhagavad-Git^, whoever 
he may have been, was a Br&hman, a philosopher, and more 
— a man of much more common sense than usually fell to 
the lot of either one or other of these characters. He 
stepped forward and accepted the charge. The plan of 
violent opposition had long since been abandoned as useless, 
and even dangerous by the priesthood ; that of conciliation 
was now preferred. Two principal points were to be estab- 
lished, the necessity of preserving the institution of caste, 
and the application of the very doctrines which were to be 
opposed to every-day life, and the consequent reconciliation 
of Yoga and Br&hmanism. At the same time our author 
was himself a follower of Patanjali, and while he upholds the 
institution of caste, and seeks to recal men from asceticism to 
the world, he does not deny the efficacy and excellence of 
asceticism as taught by Patanjali ; but prudently asserts 
that his own application of it to every-day life is still more 
excellent, yet more efficacious. 

The arguments as to the institution of caste are negative 
rather than positive, and are skilfully brought in by our 
poet. They are mainly directed against the Eshatriyas; and 
Arjuna, a prince of that caste, is represented with one of 
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those rare charactere whicli unite the courage of the one 
with the tender compassion of the other sex. At the very 
moment when he is called upon to draw his bow upon his 
enemies, when the battle is already commencing, he is struck 
powerless by the horrible idea of the slaughter about to take 
place^ and refuses to fight. His arguments are £EtTOured by 
the circumstance that the enemies who opposed him were all 
more or less related to him by blood, and that war therefore 
became literal fratricide, and could not be undertaken without 
crime. To these and .many other specious arguments, the 
only reply is the stem necessity of the duty of one's caste. 
The duty of the warrior-caste was to combat the foes of one's 
country, and if this were abandoned even from the best 
feelings of hmnan nature, the whole organization of the 
State would be undermined. The reproach of effeminate 
weakness is then added, and, on the other hand, glory is 
depicted in glowing colours. From this it would seem that 
the civilization of the period at which our author wrote had 
gone £ar to moUify the natural savage and warUke character 
of the Kshatriya, while enlightenment and art had induced 
a general feeling of sympathy for others' sufferings, which 
Uttle accorded with the Brfihmanical views of the nature 
of a warrior's duty. In this respect the arguments of our 
philosopher are often contradictory. He constantly urges 
throughout our poem the excellence of charity, brotherly 
love, and consideration for others ; but, while admitting and 
approving these, he asserts that the duties of caste rise above 
all such coDsiderations, and his arguments are so nicely in- 
troduced that the contradiction is not striking. The necessity 
of performing the duties of one's caste is then the didactic 
burden of the whole poem. At the end of nearly every 
chapter Arjuna is exhorted to arise and fight, and the great 
dogma seems to be that, however bad or obnoxious one's own 
duty may be, it is better than that of another (ch. iii. 35, 
xviii. 47). 
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In attempting to adapt the doctrines of Patanjali's school 
directly opposed to them^ and inculcating a monastic 
retirement from this life's duties — ^to those which have just 
been explained, our author divides the general system of 
Yoga, of which he is a follower, into two classes, — ^Fatanjali'^s 
and his own. The former he calls Jndnayoga, or devotional 
worshqi of the deity by means of spiritual knowledge (Jndna) ; 
and the latter Karmayoga^ or the like worship by means of 
the actions (karma) of every-day life. He describes the 
tendency and the rules pertaining to each. 

Patanjali, as has been seen, acknowledged, in company 
with the Theistic S&nkhya and Kapila, that spiritual know- 
ledge of the truth was the means of acquiring final emanci- 
pation ; but he reduced the acquirement of this knowledge 
to a certain system, and made its employment the worship of 
a definite object. The chief instrument in its acquirement 
was contemplation or internal investigation, and since the 
practice of this required a renuntiation of the world and the 
common actions of this life, renuntiation of actions {sannydsa) 
was his principal dogma. The rules for this renuntiation 
and the acquirement of knowledge, which it preceded, are 
given by our poet as follows (ch. vi. shls. 10-32). 

The man who devotes himself to such a life, in the hope of 
working out his emancipation from the flesh, must begin by 
renouncing aU his connection with the world. Abandoning 
his home, his friends, his possessions, and everything that is 
dear to him, he must retire into the jungle. Here he 
should choose a spot which is unpolluted in the eyes of the 
Br&hmans. It must be situated neither too high nor too 
low, and he must here make a couch of Kusha grass {Poa 
eynMuroides\ on which to sit or lie. A woollen or cotton 
sheet, and the skin of some animal, should serve him for a 
covering. On this couch he should sit in contemplation. 
His posture should be easy, but erect, and as steady and 
motionless as possible ; in order that his thoughts may not 
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be disturbed by the movements of his body, nor sleep be in- 
duced by recumbence. His eyes should be fixed on the end 
of his nose, and he should never move his gaze, lest the 
worldly objects around should distract his attention ; while, 
if he shut his eyes, he would be more liable to slumber. 
Lastly, his mind should be intently fixed on the one object 
of contemplation, the Supreme Being. This exercise should 
be repeated during increasing lengths of time, until the 
Yogin, or devotee, becomes capable of sustaining it with per- 
fection for any period. Meanwhile he must preserve a just 
medium in his mode of life. He must be moderate in eating, 
sleeping, and recreation, but should not starve completely, 
nor entirely refrain from sleep; but, as he advances, he 
will find it more easy to dispense with both rest and food. 
His heart also should be cleared of all worldly aversions or 
desires, and should preserve an equanimity which will render 
him indifferent to all external influences, whether pleasant or 
unpleasant, good or bad ; and make him feel alike towards 
all things and beings. In this state the light of the truth is 
gradually kindled within him, and he experiences a feeling 
of internal satisfaction and pleasure superior to any sensual 
enjoyment. This state is internal devotion, through know- 
ledge, to the Supreme Being, and a steady continuance in it 
concludes with final emancipation. Its chief requirement is 
the renuntiation of the actions of every-day life, and absti- 
nence even from every kind of action. Action, according to 
this school, was always followed with consequences more or 
less disagreeable; action was always imperfect, and, therefore, 
in the way of perfection ; action distracted the thoughts, and 
was therefore opposed to contemplation. Lastly, action was 
incited by the three qualities, which it was the object of the 
devotee to combat and subdue, and for these reasons action 
was to be avoided. 

In replying to thesfi arguments, our author admits the 
excellence of sannj/dsa, or renuntiation, but explains it in a 
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very different manner. Action^ he says, ia only attended 
with conaequences when the agent has any interest or motive 
whatsoever in what he does. Performed simply as a duty, 
or as a necessity in supporting life, it is attended with no 
consequences which can affect the soul or hinder its emanci- 
pation. It is true that action is incited by the three qualities, 
but the devotee should rather attack those qualities them- 
selves in their influence on his heart, by walling his heart 
and senses against them, than seek to annul their power by 
restraining their results. Again, he admits the power of 
perfection in knowledge to obtain emancipation, but he 
would substitute for it a state of mind and heart so devoted 
to the Supreme Being that all actions of this life will be 
performed as so many sacrifices to that Being, he being their 
motive and always present in the mind of their agent. The 
Karmayoga, therefore, which he would teach, requires no 
actual retirement from the world, but, on the contrary, the 
full performance of that earthly calling to which we may 
chance to be bom. He asserts that the two schools virtually 
teach the same dogma, viz. Benuntiation. This, however, . 
is understood by Patanjali as the actual physical retirement 
from the world, and abandonment of worldly actions and/ 
duties ; while our author would explain it as the moral re/ 
tirement from the influences of this world and the abandon- 
ment of all worldly interests and anxieties. Actions must 
still be performed, but they are just as much renounced if 
performed as a duty and a sacrifice, without any self-interest 
or worldly motive, as they would be if altogether rejected. 
Again, this view of renuntiation is supported by the fallacy 
of the other, since the actual physical abstinence from action 
cannot be fully carried out in this life. However much we 
may abstain from the performance of actions, the corporeal 
routine action of life must still continue. The limbs must 
still be moved, the heart still beat and the blood circulate ; 
we must still eat and drink, and however simple this food 
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may be — ^be it the mere leaves off the ground, whicli formed 
the dainties of some austere anchorets — ^we must still employ 
action to obtain it. Thus, as long as life continues, action, 
however slight, continues also, and the total abstinence from 
it is, therefore, an impossibility. Nor is the mere abstinence 
from action real renuntiation. If a man could even acqtdre 
complete inaction, he would not be a true renouncer if he 
did not also restrain the desires of his heart, and all worldly 
thoughts. The mere restraint of the senses is worth nothing, 
imless accompanied by a corresponding restraint of the heart; 
and if the latter be fully accomplished, the action of the 
senses will do but little harm, if any, since it will have no 
influence on the heart, and cannot therefore reach the soul 
(ch. V. shls. 4-9). 

The doctrines of the two schools may, therefore, be thus 
epitomised. The Jn&nayoga, or school of Patanjali, enjoins 
the avoidance of temptation. The Karmayoga, or school of 
the Bhagavad-Git&, enjoins the combating of temptation. 
Both teach that the world is evil, and that its influence, 
which tends to obstruct devotion, must be destroyed. The 
one says, 'Avoid the world;' the other more courageously bids 
us meet it with a well-armed faith and a well-fortified heart. 
The difference between them is the same as that between the 
monk and the priest of modem days, and our author has 
justly appreciated the superiority of the latter. 

The method of combating the influence of the world, put for- 
ward by the Bhagavad-Git&, in place of asceticism, is simple, 
if not easy. It consists in destroying all attachment to it. 
When this is done, our actions are no longer prompted by 
interested motives, but performed as a duty or a sacrifice, 
with the Supreme Being ever before our eyes. But this at- 
tachment to the world can only be conquered by subjection 
of the heart, which is, of course, its seat. The affections of 
the heart are, however, received from without. The heart 
naturally dislikes that which does not please it, and affects 
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that which does please it ; but the perception of such ex- 
ternal objects as please or displease is acquired through the 
medium of the senses, which connect the internal man with 
external matter. Patanjali, therefore, would annul their 
influence on the heart by removing them from the objects 
which are likely to please or displease it most. Our author, 
on the other hand, would allow their influence to continue, 
but would subject the heart so completely, as to make it of 
no efiect. This subjection is accomplished by devotion. Man 
must be resolute and firm. He must keep the one object of 
final emancipation ever before him, and while he restrains 
his thoughts from all worldly and external objects, medi- 
tating only on the Supreme Being, he must, by the power of 
the soul over the body, and by the strength of his own 
will, prevent his heart from experiencing either affection 
or aversion towards the objects of which it receives impres- 
sions through the senses. Passion of every kind is the gate 
of destruction, and must, therefore, be subdued. One object 
of desire alone is allowed to the hearti and this is final 
emancipation. One thing alone must be loved ; one thing 
alone attentively thought upon, and this is the Supreme 
Being. Complete equanimity, complete indifference to pain 
or pleasure, love or hate, to all worldly matters, must be 
acquired before this devotion to the Supreme One can be 
steadily fixed in the heart. In every action of life, that 
Being alone must be uppermost in our thoughts. We must 
remember that the action performed is not done for our own 
sakes, with any interested motive, but as an offering of love 
and duty to the Supreme Being, in purity and equality of 
heart. 

In this, at least, there is no fanaticism, as there may be 
in the asceticism taught by Patanjali. This is, at least, a 
sensible and religious doctrine ; and if we add to it faith and 
love, will be even a Christian doctrine. And would that in 
the present selfish age, and this northern active clime, it 
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could be applied and suooessfully carried out by Christians^ 
as we call ourselyes I It is the teaching of our Saviour 
when he bids us hate father and mother, and take up the 
cross, ,and when he points to the lily of the field, which toils 
and spins not, but puts faith in its Creator to give it nourish- 
ment. We, too, should have our final emancipation, our 
salvation ever as our only desire, and our Supreme Being — 
so far superior, so far more loveable than the imperfect deity 
of the Hindu philosopher — ever as our chief object of love. 
We, too, should do our duty in this world without self- 
interest and attachment, and morally renounce the world in 
the rejection of all interest in it The great outcry against 
this doctrine is, that it is unnaturaL Nature bids us take an 
interest in the world. Nature fills us with emulation and 
ambition. It is natural to love advancement, prosperity, 
increase of wealth. It is natural to depend on ourselves 
alone, and not to put much faith in the promises of God, 
who will not help us, if we do not help ourselves. All this, 
it is true, is natural. But it is natural to sin, and very un- 
natural to act uprightly; and the want of nature is no 
ground for accusation of our doctrines. 

But we must not be carried away by enthusiasm at the 
apparent Christianity of the doctrines of our philosopher. 
We must not forget how much of the genuine Br&hman lies 
beneath this upper coating, nor arrogate for him more than 
the praise due to a clever reformer and a wise ethical philo- 
sopher. Had our author had more courage, had his policy 
been less conciliatory, had he sought to establish the theories 
of which he dreamed, independent of the rank systems to 
which he conceded so much, the results of his teaching might 
have been difierent. We say might, for as well strive to 
wash the Ethiopian white, as to convert the native of the 
north and centre of India from the belief which the climate, 
aided by the continual teaching of master minds through 
long ages, has planted deeply in his bosom. The Bhagavad- 
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G(t& obtained an exalted reputation in India, but its doc- 
trines, like those of the Yedas, were applied as its students 
listed. The resignation, the indifference, the inertness, and 
the fatalism of the Hindu still remained, as it will remain 
for ages, and the banks of the Ghinges will never be crowded 
by a Christian population till the doctrines taught be enslaved 
to the character of the audience. 

One thing may, however, be said for the strange nation 
among whom these doctrines are still disseminated. In no 
country, under no climate in the world, has religious feeling, 
in whatever shape, been so firm and constant in the hearts of 
all classes as in India. No nation, no people imder the sun, 
has had the future after death so constantly before their 
minds, has been so little wedded to this life, and so intent on 
their emancipation from it. This would seem to be a fine 
groundwork for the eternal teaching of the Sacred Book ; 
but the climate which has effected this, has also nourished 
and sustained the mysticism and the fatalism of Br&hmamsm 
and its Darshanas; and the sward that looks so green and 
tempting to the eye, covers a morass, in which the pure 
doctrines of the Gospel would sink to be swamped. 



HEMAEKS ON THE BHAGAVAD-GITI. 



The great drawback in speaking of Hindii literature, is the 
complete absence of any chronological data. The nations 
which chronicle their own existence, and hand to posterity 
the history of their glories, are those oyer which some yain- 
glorious dynasty has ruled, who delighted to display their 
splendour to the eyes of the future as well as to those of the 
present. India has been always more or lees gOTemed by a 
hierarchy, and it was not till the minor states gradually 
melted together into a northern empire, in the first centuries 
of our own era, that any history was composed, or any dates 
given. The epics of the earlier ages were only partially 
chronicles. We know that Sutas, or bards, were attached 
to each tribe or principal family, and that their hereditary 
office was to preserre and recite to their masters the glories 
of their ancestors. But the very fact of their being also 
charioteers would seem to indicate that these recitals were 
originally made at the moment of battle, in order to inspire 
courage in the followers of the chieftains, and certainly no 
archives, but vague tradition thus handed from father to son, 
were ever preserved. 

When the power of the priesthood was somewhat broken 
by the prevalence of Buddhism, the kingly caste gained 
strength and vitality. Literature flourished, and scholars 
and archsDologists sprang up, who preferred to examine the 
work of their predecessors to risking any novelties of their 
own. Hence arose the first enquiry into the post, and dates 
were given to every work that had been hitherto composed. 
But since the language of these was no longer the vernacular. 
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emoe nothing could be really known of the tnie dates, and 
since their authority was respected, and the superiority of 
their contents acknowledged, the dates given by the natives 
to most works were purely fictitious, and as remote as pos-> 
sible. Among others which received this diBtinction was the 
Bhagavad-G(t&, whose conciliatory doctrines, receivable by 
all classes of belief, met on all sides with a welcome. No 
actual numerical date was stated for it, but it was unhesi- 
tatingly attributed to the same personage who is said to have 
compiled the Yedas, and composed most of the Pur&^as. 
The slight knowledge of Indian histoiy, which has been 
gathered from Indian literature, and the strong internal 
evidence of the language, enable us to interpose at least 
some nine or ten centuries between the sacred text-books 
and our poem, and some five or six, at least, between our 
poem and the Pur&nas. This would give to the Yy&sa the 
imwonted longevity of fifteen centuries, which not even 
Br&hmanical scholiasts care to allow him. 

In the 'Index' it may be seen that the Yy&sa, Efish^a 
Dwaip&yana, to whom the Yedas are attributed, is rather a 
mythological than an historical personage; and, if, by the 
side of this it be remembered that the modesty of the real 
author at an age when truth would be sacrificed to effect, 
might prompt him to attribute the composition of his own 
work to so celebrated a writer, we shall not be surprised to 
find that Sanjaya (ch. xviii. shl. 75} refers his knowledge of 
what he relates to the favour of the Yy&sa. This, however, 
iB no admission that the work was his composition; and 
when we finally call to mind that it was intended by its 
author to be considered as an episode in the Mah&bh&rata, 
which was also attributed to the same compiler, we shall 
imderstand his silence as to his own name, and resign our- 
selves to consider the authorship of the finest specimen of 
Hindu literature as lost in oblivion for ever. 

Not so however its date. We have ali*eady shown to what 
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period its doctrines should refer it; we haye already approzi- 
mated its date between one century before and three after 
Christy and by this we feel inclined to abide. The character 
of the BhagaYad-G(t& as a literary composition, obliges us to 
place it at the prime age of Sanskrit literature. This age 
seems to have been that of the drama. K&lid&sa and our 
author must have been bred in the same school of civiliza- 
tion, and nurtured in the same lap of national taste. It is 
quite possible that our poet may have moved among those 
great minds, those philosophers and men of science, those 
poets, dramatists, and wits, who thronged, as we know, 
round the throne of Yikram&ditya,^ as bright planets round 
a brighter sun. 

There is no doubt that our author, whatever his name, age, 
or birthplace, was more of a philosopher than a poet ; still 
his work contains much that deserves the title of poetry, 
even according to our more delicate ideas. Though it is 
in form rather a dialogue than a narration, the author has 
succeeded in giving some portraiture of character in the 
personages he introduces. We may instance the delicacy, 
generosity, and almost womanly tenderness of Axjuna (e.g. 
in ch. i. shL 23), the ambition and odium in Duryodhana, 
the ferocity of Bhima, and the mysterious confidence of 
Krishna. Kor is the bosom friendship of the two principal 
speakers ill described, still less the delicate fears of Axjuna 
lest he should have offended his friend by his former famili- 
arity, when he discovers in him the One Almighty Being 
(ch. xL shls. 41, 42). 

The Bhagavad-Git& has been called an episode of the 
Mah&bh&rata, and some of the MSS. insert it in its proper 
place in that poem. It must not, however, be imagined for 
a moment that it has any further connection with it The 



1 This emperor is supposed to have floarished about 56 b.o., and nine men of 
genius and learning, including Kfclid&sa, the poet, and Amarasi^ha, the lexico- 
graphy are called the pearls that adorned his court at Ujjajini, the modon Oujein. 
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Mah&bh&rata^ as all students of Sanskrit well know, is the 
great epic of India, which, from its popularity and extent, 
would seem to correspond with the Iliad among the Greeks. 
The theme of the whole work is a certain war which was 
carried on between two branches of one tribe, the descend- 
ants of Kuru, for the sovereignty of Hastin&pura, commonly 
supposed to be the same as the modem Delhi. The elder 
branch is called by the general name of the whole tribe, 
Eurus; the younger goes by the patronymic from P&ndu, 
the father of its five principal leaders. 

This war between the Eurus and P&ndavas occupies about 
twenty thousand shlokas, or a quarter of the whole work, as 
we now possess it. The rest is filled with episodes and 
legends, chiefly didactic, of a much later date, inserted, from 
time to time, by authors who wished to give the authority of 
antiquity to their teaching. The whole forms a collection 
of the traditions of the early history of the Aryan people 
during their first settlement in India. The plan of inserting 
didactic and other works into the old and well-known epics 
of earlier ages was yery common when civilization and 
literature had progressed to such a point that a Jesuitical 
fiction was a matter of small account. Thus the story of Nala 
is considered as an episode of the Mah&bh&rata, that of Yish- 
w&mitra and the Raghu-Yansha of the R&m&yana, and these, 
and many others, are all of later date, perhaps, by some 
centuries, than the original works. Some ingenuity is, 
however, always employed by the authors of these episodes 
in adapting them to the peculiar passage of the greater 
works to which they are to be tacked on, and accordingly 
we find the first chapter of our poem occupied exclusively 
with narrative, which savours very strongly of the epic. In 
order to understand the allusions there made, a knowledge is 
requisite of the preceding history of the tribe, which will 
now be given as follows. 

Of the name Euru we know but little, but that little is 
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sufficient to prove that it is one of great importance. We 
have no means of deriving it from any Sanskrit root, nor has 
ity like too many of the old Indian names, the appearance of 
being explanatory of the peculiarities of the person or persons 
whom it designates. It is, therefore, in all probability, a 
name of considerable antiquity, brought by the JCtjbji race 
from their first seat in Central Asia. Its use in Sanskrit is 
fourfold. It is the name of the northern quarter, or Dwlpa, 
of the world, and is described as Ijring between the most 
northern range of snowy mountains and the polar sea. It is, 
further, the name of the most northern of the nine Varshas 
of the known world. Among the long genealogies of the 
tribe itself, it is found as the name of an ancient king, to 
whom the foundation of the tribe is attributed. Lastly, it 
designates an j^ryan tribe of sufficient importance to disturb 
the whole of northern India with its factions, and to make 
its battles the theme of the longest epic of olden time. 

Viewing these facts together, we should be inclined to 
draw the conclusion that the name was originally that of a 
race inhabiting Oentral Asia, beyond the Him&laya, who emi- 
grated with other races into the north-west of the Peninsula, 
and with them formed the great people who styled themselves 
unitedly Arya^ or the Noble, to distinguish them from the 
aborigines whom they subdued, and on whose territories they 
eventually settled. These Aryans are the people who brought 
Brfihmanism and the Sanskrit tongue into India, and whom 
etymologists and antiquaries know to be of the same blood 
and origin as the races which people the whole of Persia, 
and almost all the continent of Europe, in short, the Indo- 
Germanic or Indo-Scythic class. 

At the time when the plot of the Mah&bh&rata was 
enacted, this tribe was situated in the plain of the Doab, 
and their particular region, lying between the Junma and 
Sursooty rivers, was called Eurukshetra, or the plain of the 
Kurus. The capital of this countr}*^ was Hastin&pura, and 
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here reigned, at a period of whioh we cannot give the exact 
date, a king named Yichitravirya. He was the son of 
Shantanu and Satyavati ; and Bhlshma and Epsh^a Dwai- 
p&yana, the Yjiaaj were his half-brothers ; the former being 
his father's, the latter his mother's son. He married two 
sisters, Ambd and Ambaliki, but djring shortly after his 
marriage from excessive connubial rites, he left no progeny ; 
and his half-brother, the Yy&sa, instigated by divine com- 
mand, married his widows, and begot two sons, Dhritar&shtra 
and P&ndu. The former had one hundred sons, the eldest of 
whom was Duryodhana. The latter married firstly Prithd, 
or Eunti, the daughter of Shura, and secondly M&dri. The 
children of these wives were the five P&ndava princes ; but 
as their mortal father had been cursed by a deer while 
hunting to be childless aU his life, these children were 
mystically begotten by different deities. Thus Yudhishthira, 
Bhima, and Arjuna, were the sons of Prithd, by Dharma, 
Y&yu, and Indra, respectively. Nakula was the son of 
M&drf, by N&satya the elder, and Sahadeva, by Basra the 
younger, of the twin Ashwinau, the physicians of the gods. 
This story would seem to be a fiction, invented to give a 
divine origin to the five heroes of the poem : but, however 
this may be, Duryodhana and his brothers are the leaders of 
the Kuru, or elder branch of the tribe ; and the five P&^dava 
princes those of the P&ndava, or younger branch. 

Dhritar&shtra was blind, but although thus incapacitated 
for governing, he retained the throne, while his son Duryo- 
dhana really directed the affairs of the State. The latter 
seems to have been the type of an ambitious and contentious 
intriguer, and among other things, he prevailed on his father 
to banish his cousins, the P&i^dava princes, from the country. 
After long wanderings and varied hardships, these princes col- 
lected their friends around them, formed by the help of many 
neighbouring kings a vast army, and prepared to attack their 
unjust oppressor, who had, in like manner, assembled his forces. 

The hostile armies meet on the plain of the Eurus. 

8 
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Bhishmay the half-brother of Yichitraviryay being the oldest 
warrior among them, has the command of the Kuru faction; 
Bhima^ the second son of P&ndu, noted for his strength and 
prowessy is the general of the other party. The scene of oar 
poem now opens, and remains throughout the same,— the 
field of battle. In order to introduce to the reader the names 
of the principal chieftains in each army, Duryodhana is made 
to approach Dro^a, his military preceptor, and name them 
one by one. The challenge is then suddenly given by 
Bhishma, the Kuru general, by blowing his conch; and he is 
seconded by all his followers. It is returned by Aijuna, who 
is in the same chariot with the god Efish^a, who, in com- 
passion for the persecution he suffered, had become his in- 
timate friend, and was now acting the part of a charioteer to 
him. He is followed by all the generals of the P&ndayas. 
The fight then begins with a volley of arrows from both 
sides; but when Arjuna perceives it, he begs Krishna to draw 
up the chariot in the space between the two armies, while he 
examines the lines of the enemy. The god does so, and points 
out in those lines the numerous relatives of his friend. Arjuna 
is horror-struck at the idea of committing fratricide by slay- 
ing his near relations, and throws down his bow and arrow, 
declaring that he would rather be killed without defend- 
ing himself, than fight against them. Erishi^a replies with 
the arguments which form the didactic and philosophical 
doctrines of the work, and endeavours to persuade him that 
he is mistaken in forming such a resolution. Arjuna is 
eventually over-ruled. The fight goes on, and the Pdndavas 
defeat their opponents with most complete victory. 

Such is the plot by which the ideas and doctrines of one 
age are woven in with those of a far earlier one, and we 
cannot deny at least the ingenuity and perhaps too the 
elegance with which the undertaking is carried out. 

This brief explanation will suffice to make the reader at 
home in the study of the poem, and we therefore leave him 
at once to its perusal. 



CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

OMP 

DIIRITAKASHTRA SPOKE. 

What did my followers and those of P&i^du do, when as- 
sembled for the purpose of fighting on the sacred plain/ the 
plain of Kuru,' SanjayaP 



> Tliifl WAS the m^rstic monosyllable with which til the hymns of the Vedas, and 
afterwards all works which treated of theology, were oommenoed. It is composed 
of the three letters a, u, and m; the a and u combining to form the diphthong 0. 
The Hindis look npon it as a rocal representation of the Supreme Banff, in nis 
simple character of Creator, Preserter, and Destroyer of the nnirerse. Thus, the 
a is said to represent Yifh^u, the preserrer; tiie u, Shira, the destroyer; and the 
m, Brahm&, the creator. A more probable origin is, that it is composed of the 
initials of the three personifications of the triad of elements, which is a much 
more ancient trinity than that of Brahmfii, Viyh^u, and Shiya. The « would then 
represent Agni, or fire; the m Varu^a, water; and the m Mamt, wind or air. The 
rererence attached to this monosyllable may be inferred from the fact that some 
transcribers of MSS. hsTC been afraid to write the awful word itMlf, and hare 
substituted some other. See Wilson's 'Vifhuu Purfcna,' p. 278, note 4. 

' The name of a flat region situate in the Doab, the strip of land between the 
Indus, the Ganges, and the Him&laya range. It lies between the rirers Yamunfc 
rjnmna) and Sarasvatf (SursootyV and comprises, according to Mann Qi, 19), the 
aistricts of Eurukshetra, of the Matsyas, the P&nehidas, and the Shdrasenakas. 
It is there called the country of the Brahmarshis. The Sarasvati (Sursooty) is an 
insignificant stream flowing through Sirhind, between the Yamunfc and the 
Shatadru. It eTentuallv loses itselt in the sand of the desert, and is, on that 
account, fabled by the Uindds to flow underground into the ocean. It is held, 
however, as one of the most sacred streams of India. Lassen (Indische Alter- 
thumskunde, vol. i. p. 123) calls the Doab the Belgium of India. It is tiie 
ffateway of the peninsula, where the eastern and western races hare always met 
m battle. Here, in later days, was fought the battle of Paniput ; and here was 
laid the scene of that war which transfeired the sorereisnty of middle India from 
the Kurus to the P&^daras. As it was the gate of India, so does it in all 
probability derive its sacred name from being the first seat of the Aryan race, 
whence it worked its way from the Indus to the Granges, and from being retained 
in their memory with all the respect due to a fatherland. 

' A part of Dharmakshetra, the flat plain around Delhi, which city is often 
identified with Hastinkpura, the capital of Kurukshetra, and the seat of the 
goremment of Dhptarfi^htra, and of nis son Duryodhana. 
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8AKJATA SPOKE. 

When king Duryodliana beheld the army of the P&ndaTas 
drawn up in order/ he then approached his preceptor/ and 
spoke these words« * Behold, preceptor I this huge army of 
the sons of Pdnda, drawn np by thy clever pupil, the son of 
Drupada.* In it are warriors with huge bows, equal to Bhima 
and Arjuna in battle, (namely) Yuyudh&na and Yir&ta, and 
Drupada on his great car; Dhri^htaketu, Ohekit&na, and the 
yaliant king of E&shi;^ Purujit and Euntibhoja and Shaiyya, 
chief of men; and Yudh&manyu the strong, and XJttamaujas 
the brave, the son of Subhadr&,^ and all the sons of Draupadf,' 
too, in their huge chariots. But remark those, who are the 
most distinguished amongst us, the leaders of my army, 
best of Brdhmaigis!^^ I will name them to thee, that thou 
mayst know them. 

* There are thyself,^^ and Bhishma, and Ean^ and Ef ipa, 
victorious in battle, Ashwatth&man, and Yikarna, and Sau- 
madatti too, and many other heroes, who risk their lives for 
my sake, armed with divers weapons, all experienced in war. 
This army of mine, which is commanded by Bhishma,^* is not 



* Be caiefnl to derire vyitdka from vt -(~ ^ ^^ ^^ ^ + v^^* 

* Dro^A, who was the milituy instmctor of many wairion of both partiei, 
though himielf by birth a Brfihma^. Note that dehdrya ia used for a preceptor 
in general, whether in reUgiona or profkne scienoea; ptru for one in tiie 
former only. 

* Dhpfhtadynmnay the elder aon of Dmpada. 
f E&shi or Varfcoatf ia the modem Benaree. 

* Ahhimanyn, the aon of Aijnna and Bubhadr&, the aister of Epfh^a, from 
whom he is alao called Sanhhadra. 

* Dranpadi, otherwise called Krifh^fL or P&nch&li, was daughter of Dmpada, 
and wife of each of the fire sons of Pfc^ftu Her son by Yndhivhthira was 
PratiTindhya, br Bhima SAtasoma or Shnitasoma, by Aijuna Shratakirti, by 
Naknla Bhatftnlaa, and by Sahadera Shmtasena. 

>® Lit., <Twioe-bon/ which waa a title giren especially to BHthma^s, and 
generally to Kshatriyas and Vaiahyaa, all of whom were conaidered to be 
spiritually bom again when inrested at the age of maturity with the sacrificial 
tnread. &y this ceremony the Aryan race waa distingmshed from the aboriginea. 

" Bhavdn ib a word of respect, offcen used for the second person, and equiyalent 
to ' your honour,' ' your worship,' etc. 

is Bhifhma, the great step-uncle of Duryodhana and his cousins, reoeired the 
command of the former*s army, from being the oldeat of all the warriors, and the 
most renowned. 
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suffioient; but that army of theirs, commanded by Bhima, is 
sufficient. And do you, even all of you, drawn up in all the 
ranks of the army, according to your grades, attend even to 
Bhishma.' 

Then, in order to encourage him,^^ the ardent old ancestor 
of the Eurus^^ blew his trumpet,^^ sounding loud as the roar 
of a lion. Then, on a sudden, trumpets, ketde-drums, 
cymbals, drums, and horns were sounded. That noise grew 
to an uproar. And standing on a huge car drawn by white 
horses, the slayer of Madhu^^ and the son of P&ndu^'' blew 
their celestial trumpets. Krishi^a^^ (blew his horn called) 



IS Dorjodhasa, who hid jtut complained that hiB army was ioaafficient to cope 
with the enemy. 

u Bhifhma. 

^ lit., 'Gonch-ahell,' which was used as a war-trnmpet, and receiyed a 'nom- 
de-^erro' from its owner. 

1* Krifh^a. — See Index^ under ^Madhu.' 

^7 Aijnna. En?bna and Aijuna were in the same chariot, the former acting 
for the time as Aijana's tiita or charioteer. 

^' In shloka 24, this name recurs coupled with a similar one, Ouf&kesha, 
raplied to Aijnna. A twofold method of translating them is open to each; and as 
the difficulty in deciding which to choose throughout our poem is great, I hare 
preferred to leave them alone. The grammarians deriTo Hfifkiketha from 
ApfA/ittf, 'a sense/ and f«A«, *lord/ — *the lord of the senses,' a name applicahle to 
Enf^V^^ when looked on in a philosophical point of riew, as identical with 
the Supreme Spirit Quddketha they derive from ffu4dkat * sleep/ and itha, 
* lord,' — * the lorid of sleep.' The objection to both is that the words hfifhika and 
guddka occur nowhere but in the grammarians' writings, and are justly suspected 
of being coined by them. Again, noweyer appropriate the first epithet may be to 
Kpf^nft* ^0 know no good reason why the second should be applied to Aijnna. 
Bohlegel has sought another derivation. He considers the second part of each 
word to be hethoy *hair:' and hfi^hl to be an elongated form derivea from hfi^h^ 
'to be rough,' while ffu4d means the Euphorbia plant. He would therefore 
render tiie first word 'with upraised or tumed-up hair/ the second 'with hair 
twisted, or matted like the leaves of the Euphorbia;' and he considers the first 
epithet duly supported by that of keshava, 'hairy,' so constantly applied to 
Kri^l^va. The aifficulty lies in the want of authority for the first, and the 
■trained nature of the second, derivation. Bumouf, whose opinion must always 
have great weight, says, in, the preface to his translation of the <Bh&gavata 
Por&^a,' vol. i. p. 168, that as the derivations given by the grammarians and by 
the translators are equally unsatisfactory, we should make the best of them, while 
waiting for better; and he proposes that the meaning attributed to these words by 
the grammarians should be retained in works of a metaphysical or philosophical 
nature, such as the Purfti;^as; that of the translators, m works of an epic and 
historical character. Since the ' Bhagavad-Gitfii * may side with the former in its 
contents, and with the latter in its form as an episode of the 'Mah&bhfcrata,' we 
preftr to leave these epithets untranslated. 
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Pdnchajanya ; ^' the Despiser of Wealth " blew ' the Gift of 
the Gods'; he of dreadful deeds and wolfish entrails^ blew a 
great trumpet called Paui^dra;'^ king Yudhishthira^ the son 
of KuntI, blew ' the Eternal Yictory ' ; Nakula and Sahadeva 
blew Hhe Sweet- toned' and the ' Blooming-with-jewels.' The 
king of K&shi, renowned for the excellence of his bow, and 
Shikandin in his huge chariot, Dhrishtadyumna, and Yir&ta 
and Satyaki, unconquered by his foes ; and Drupada and the 
sons of Draupadi, altogether, king of earth! and the 
strong-armed son of Subhadri, each severally blew their 
trumpets. That noise lacerated the hearts of the sons of 
Dhritar&shtra, an uproar resounding both through heaven 
and earth. Now when Arjuna^^ beheld the Dh&rtar&shtras^ 
drawn up, and that the fljring of arrows had commenced, he 
raised his bow, and then addressed these words, king of 

earth! to Krishna. 

• • • 

'Draw up my chariot, Eternal One! between the two 
armies, that I may examine these men drawn up and 
anxious for battle, (and see) with whom I have to fight in 
the strife of war. I perceive that those who are assembled 
here are about to fight, from a wish by so doing to do a 

favour to the evil-minded son of Dhritar&shtra.'^ 

• • • 

SANJAYA SPOKE. 

Krishna ^^ being thus addressed by Arjuna,^^ O Bh&rata! 
drew up that best of chariots between the two armies; and 



^* Made of the bones of the g^t Panchajana. — See Index. 

^ Bhiroa. The first epithet is a play on his name, which means * dreadful'; the 
second denotes his ferocious and implacable disposition. 

'^ Lit., * He whose standard is an we.' It seems to hare been the custom to 
carry some device as a war- ensign on the chariot. 

** Lit., The sons of Dhptar&fh^ Duryodhana and his brothers; but here put 
generally for themselves and their followers, the whole Kuru party. 

n Duryodhana. By this Aijuna, whose character is drawn throughout as one 
of almost feminine delicacy of feeling and noble generosity, wishes to exculpate 
the rest of the Kurus from the charge of cruelty towards their relations, and 
to throw all the blame on the odious Duryodhana. 
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before Bhishma and Drona and all the kings of the earth, 
he said: 

'Behold^ king I these Kuros here assembled/ Standing 
there, the king beheld &ther8 and grandfathers, preceptors 
and maternal uncles, brothers, sons, grandsons, and friends, 
fathers-in-law and acquaintances,** in both of the armies. 
Gazing on all these relations drawn up (in battle array), the 
son of Eunti,*^ moved by extreme compassion, spoke with 
sadness, as follows: 

ARJUNA SPOKE. 

' Now that I have beheld this kindred standing here near 
together for the purpose of fighting, my limbs give way, and 
my face is dried up •^ (of the blood in my veins), and tremor 
is produced throughout my body, and my hair stands on end. 
My bow, G&]^4^^&>'^ slips from my hand, and my skin, too, 
bums (with fever). Nor am I able to remain upright, and 
my mind is, as it were, whirling round. And I perceive 
adverse omens,^ hairy one I Nor do I foresee anything 
better, even when I shall have slain these relations in battle. 
I seek not victory, Krishna, nor a kingdom, nor pleasures. 
What should we do with a kingdom, Govinda ? What with 
enjojrments, or with life itself, (if we slew these relatives) P 



** Here, and at sbl. 34, relatioiu of erery kind are mentioned, to ^^e more 
effect to Aijona't feelings, but those of which we know are comparatively few. 
Bhlfhma, aa great-ande to both Eunis and Pftp^avas, may be placed amongp the 
srandfathen. Dhritar&fhtra was ancle to the eons of r&n^u, Drupada their 
nither-in-law, and Dhpfhtadynmna, his aon, their brother-in-law. Lastly, Eannta 
was half-brother to Aijuna. Moreorer the principal actors in each party were 
oonaina. 

** Arjnna.— See Index, 

** This is onite an Indian mode of depicting horror. We florid Europeans 
wonld aay, ' My &ce grows pale;* but the swarthy Hindd, not $eevig the effect on 
aooount of his colour, has recourse to the feeling of the blood rushing back from 
the suifBioe, and learing ^e face dry and bloodless. 

n G&94^TE is the name of the miraculous bow which Arjuna receired as a gift 
innn Indra. 

•a This may be taken literally, as birds, etc., actually passing before Ariuna's 
eyes; or, figoratiTely, as referring to his fears for the eyent of the battle. I con- 
fess the context immediately following fayours the latter acceptation : the 
scholiasts throw no light on the matter. 
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Those very men— on whose account'^ we might desire a 
kingdom, enjoyments, or pleasures — are assembled for battle, 
having given up their lives and riches. Teachers, fathers, 
and even sons, and grandfathers, imcles, &thers-in-law, 
grandsons, brothers-in-law, with connections also^these I 
would not wish to slay, though I were slain myself,*^ O killer 
of Madhu! — ^not even for the sake of the sovereignty of the 
triple world,^^ how much less for that of this earth I When 
we had killed the Dh&rtar&shtras, what pleasure should we 
have, O thou who art prayed to by mortals?^ We should 
incur a crime were we to put to death these villains.'' 
Therefore we are not right to kill the Dh&rtar&shtras, our 
own relations, for how could we be happy, after killing our 
own kindred, slayer of Madhu P 

' Even if they whose reason is obscured by covetousness do 
not perceive the crime committed in destroying their own 
tribe, nor a sin in the oppression of their friends, should we 
not know how to recoil from such a sin — we, who do look 
upon the slaughter of one's tribe as a crime, thou who art 
supplicated by mortals P In the destruction of a tribe, the 
eternal institutions (laws) of the tribe are destroyed. These 
laws being destroyed, lawlessness prevails throughout the 
whole tribe. From the existence of lawlessness the women 
of the tribe become corrupted, Krishna; and when the women 
are corrupted, son of Yrishnil confusion of caste takes 



** Since he deems thete pleasures only enjoyable when surronnded and partaken 
by relations. 

*^ Though my life depended on it 

*^ Earth, the firmament and heaven, the last including also the regions of tlie 
demons. The soTereij^ty of this triple world was Vifb^u's, he hanqg gained it 
by artifice from Bali, in tne form of a tiny dwart See Index under * Yifh^u.' 

*■ The first meaning of the root ard is * to trouble/ from which the gram- 
marians, followed by Bopp, have translated this word 'the troubler of (bad) men.' 

*s This word is explained as comprising six spedes of villains, vis. incendiaries, 
poisonen% cut-throats, stealers of property, robbeis of one*8 land, or one's wife^ all 
of which pleasant and friendly parts had been, according to Shrldanur&min, the 
scholiast, tilled by the Kurus against the Pft^^avas. 
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place.** Gonfosioxi of caste is (a gate) to hell^ both for the 
destroyers of the tribe, and for the tribe itself. For their 
£Bithers are deprived of the rites of funeral-cakes and libations 
of water, and thus fall (from heaven).^ By the crimes of 
the destroyers of a triboi and by those who cause confusion of 
caste,*^ the eternal institutions of caste and tribe* are sub- 



** The women, for instance, whote hnibandi, friends, or relations, hare been all 
slain in battle, no longer restrained by law, seek hnsbands among other and lower 
oastes or tribes, cansinj^ a mixtnre of blood, which many nations at all sges hare 
regarded as a most senons evil ; bat partieolarly those who— like the Arrans, the 
Jews and the Scotch — were at first snironnded by foreigners rery diirerent to 
themselTes, and thns preserred the distinetion and genealogies of their races more 
effectiTely than any other. 

M A distinction Is to be made between Karaka and P&t^ tt least according 
to the Parl^^s. In them Karaka only is the place of punishment for mortals, 
Pfct^ bein^ the region immediately below the earth, wnich is inhabited by all 
the 'opposition' of the HindCi Pantheon, the Daityas, DftnaTas, Yakshas, 
Nftgas, etc. It u dirided into seren reffion^ placed one below the other; and if 
we may credit the aooonnt of the Mnni KArada, who, like Orpheus, went down to 
the regions below, the eril genii take great care to proTide most comfortably for 
their Sodily and sensual enjoyments, and make their habitation far more attractiTe 
than the cold Tirtue of Swam. Thus the daujihters of the demons wander about 
laTish of their fiudnations ; tne sun shines for hght, and not for heat; the demons 
themselTes rerel on excellent dinners and the best cellars, attended by bands 
of music and the songs of the Eoil (Oiietdu$ IniiemJ^ the nightingale of India 
(see Wilson's * Yi^h^u Purfci^' p. 204). Karaka is a Tory dinerent place. It is 
said to consist of twenty-eiffht, and sometimes of many more diTisions, eadi more 
teirible than the last, and lulotted to the punishment of different crimes. For a 
description, see ' Yifh^u Purftpa,' p. 207. 

** In brinring forward these and other melancholy superstitions of Brfthmanism 
in the mouth m Aijuna, we are not to suppose that our poet — ^though as much 
Brihma^ as philosopher in many unimportant points of belief— himself receiyed 
and approred of them. The present is one of thoee deplorable perrersions of 
common sense which make the happiness, and eren salTation of the dead, depend 
on the practice of the liiing, and which are found in manr churches where the 
hierarchy hare had reconiie eren to menaces, to enforce tneir injunctions on an 
iffuorant and superstitious populace. For a foil account of the ceremonies here 
uluded to we must refer the reader to Colebrooke's 'Essays,' toL L p. 187, etc., 
and Tol. ii. p. 868 ; and to the * Asiatic Betearches,' toL Tii. p. 245. It is only 
neceanry here to state ihat the Shrftddha was a foneral ceremony performed a( 
different periods by the nearest relatives of the deceased, and for fothers, grand- 
fathers, and great-ffrandfathers. It consiited in offering libations of pure water, 
and of Pip^A* (baUs of meat or rice mixed with curds). The latter were offered 
for dead relatiyes senerallT, once a month at the new moon ; or for one who had 
just died, durinj^ tne ten oays of mourning, one on the first, two on the second, 
three on the tiurd day, and so on. The former were included in the daily duties 
of the householder. The neglect of their performance would cause the dead 
to quit their residence in heayen, and be precipitated into Karaka. See Mann, iii. 
120—280 ; and Yfjuayalkya, i. 217—225, and 249—257. 

^ The women who marry men of other castes. 

** The scholiast explains Jdii by van^t^ ' caste,' kuUt being rather * fondly ' or 
« tribe.' 
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versed. We have learnt (from sacred writ) that a sojourn'^ 
in hell necessarily awaits the men who subvert the institutions 
of their tribe, Krishna! Alas! we have determined to 
commit a great crime, since, from the desire of sovereignty 
and pleasures, we are prepared to slay our own kin. Better 
were it for me, if the Dh&rtar&shtras, being armed, would 
slay me, harmless and unresisting, in the fight.' 

SANJAYA SPOKE. 

Having thus spoken in the midst of the battle, Arjuna, 
whose heart was troubled with grief, let fall his bow and 
arrow, and sat down on the bench of the chariot. 

Thus in the TJpanishads, called the holy Bhagavad-G{t&, 
in the science of the Supreme Spirit, in the book of devotion, 
in the colloquy between the holy Krishna and Arjuna, 
(stands) the first chapter by name 

*THE DESPONDENCY OF ARJUNA.' ^^ 



I* Whieh, like the reeidenoe of the good in Heaven, lasts ozilr for a period 
commenrante with their crimes ; after which they are horn again on earth in the 
bodies of animals, etc 

^ This title is mneh longer in the Berlin MS., and shorter in No. 6 of the 
Paris M8S. There is little doubt, says Lassen, that the division of our r»oem into 
chapters or readings (adhydya) was the work of the author himself, since j division 
of the sense almost always accompanies it; but the tiUes have been added by 
wordy copyists, who revel in lonj; flourishing announcements, but do n<M always 
succeed in soitin^ the title to the contents. Each of these titles describes the 
Bhagavad-Qit& in its divers characters. Lassen suggests the traa<Ation of 
Upanif had by * episode,' viz. of the Mah&bh&rata, as not even the pri>^c of the 
copyists woidd have dared to rank our poem among the Upani^hads of cb^ Yedas. 



CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

SANJATA SPOKE. 

To him thus filled with compassion, with his troubled eyes 
full of tears, and sunk in grief, the slayer of Madhu spoke 
these words : 

THE HOLT ONE^ SPOKE. 

'Wherefore, Arjuna, has this dejection in matters of 
difficulty come upon thee, so unworthy of the honourable, 
and leading neither to heaven* nor to glory P Do not give 
way to weakness, King! That does not become thee ! But 
cast off this mean effeminacy of heart, and arise, tormentor 
of thy foesl ' 

ARJUNA SPOKE. 

'How should I, slayer of Madhu! contend in battle with 
my shafts against Bhfshma and Droi^a, both worthy to be 
honoured, slayer of thy foes P For it were better to eat 
even the bread of beggary in this world, and not to slay 
these venerable' men of great esteem. But were I to slay 
these venerable men here, though they long for plunder, I 



' Krifb^^a. 

* Since it deprired him of the chance of being slain in battle, which would 
have expedited nis journey to the regions of bliss. 

* lit., 'Preceptors' ; bnt since Dro^a is the only one, at least of whom we 
know, and he rather an dehdrya than a guru^ we prefer to take this word in 
a more general sense. The guru^ or spiritual teacher, was always a Br&hma^; 
and, to teach others, must himself be learned, old in years, and of high authority. 
The Bridima^s were the most honoured caste, and the guru the most honoured 
Br&hraai^ ; thus the name becomes one of great distinction, and would be applied 
generally to such men as BhCfhma and Dh|itar&fbtn, the grand-unde and unde 
of Arjuna. 
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• 

Bhould eat of banquets smeared with blood. Nor can we tell 
wbioh of these two things may be better for us — that we 
should conquer them or they conquer us. Those very men, 
the Dh&rtarfishtras^ whom if we slay we shall not wish to Uye 
ourselyes, are drawn up opposite to us. As I am of a dis- 
position which is affected by compassion and the fear of 
doing wrong, and my mind being bewildered by my duty/ 
I ask thee which it is better to do P Tell me that distinctly ! 
I am thy disciple.^ Teach me, who now implore thee ! For 
I do not see what can dispel this grief, which scorches my 
senses,* eyen were I to obtain the complete unriyalled 
soyereignty of the earth, and the command eyen of the 
deities.' 

SANJAYA SPOKE. 

Aijuna, the harasser of his foes, haying thus addressed 
Epfhna, haying said to Goyinda, 'I will not fight/ was 
silent. Then, between the two armies, Krishna, smiling, 
addressed these words to him thus downcast : 

THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

' Thou hast grieyed for those who need not be grieyed for, 
but thou utterest words of wisdom ! ^ The wise grieye not for 
dead or liying. But neyer at any period did I, or thou, or 



* Bewildered at to what it is my duty to do in this ease. 

* This must not be taken literally. Arinna, as the bosom friend of Efifh^a, 
cannot be considered as his di8ciple« but places himself in that relationship to him 
from a consciousness of his own iterance how to act, and Kpfh^'s ability 
to instruct him. Through the poetical portraying of his struggle between duty 
and feeling, we mark me Br&hma^ in our author, who, ever mindful of the 
didactic nature of his poem, describes his hero as a devoted follower of the 
institutions of his law and religion. 

* lit, * Dries up my senses.' It must be understood as < paralyses, obscures my 
faculties of perception,* the &culty being used for the perception itself. The 
senses (indnydni) are here» in the strict meaning of the English word, the 
fJEicnlties of perception^ not tiiose of judgment and reason; but as the latter are 
influenced by the application of the former to external objects, tiie concrete may 
be here renaered by the abstract. 

T Namely, In what he has said concerning the destruction of a tribe and the 
confusion of caste. He has spoken with judgment^ but ii ncTertheless mistaken. 
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these kings of men, not ezisty nor shall any of us at any time 
henceforward cease to exist.^ As the sonl in this body 
midergoes the changes of childhood, prime, and age,* so it 
obtains a new body (hereafter) ;^^ a sensible man is not 
troubled about that. But the contact of the elements, son 
of Kunti ! which bring cold and heat, pleasure and pain,^^ 
which come and go, and are temporary, these do thou 
endure,^* Bhfiratal For that man whom, being the same in 
pain and pleasure, and ever constant,^' these elements do not 
afflict, best of men ! is fitted for immortality.^^ There is no 
existence for what does not exist, nor is there any non- 
existence for what exists.^ But even of both of these, those 
who discern the truth perceive the true end.'* Know this, 
that that by which all this universe is created '"^ is inde- 



* The flrtt philotophical iernt of our poem, the Eternity and Immortality 
of the Soul, which has had no beginning and will hare no end. 

* Childhood comprehends boyhood also, prime is youth and manhood, age the 
period after the turn of life. Compare * Slitopadeshi^' i. 118, where childhood ia 
ufflited to the age when a girl is marriageable. 

><> The Hwnd philotophieal Unit, the Mortality and Mutability of the Body; 
and the third, the Transmimtion of the Soul, are here established. The body is 
yirtually changed in the mfferent ages of man, though the change is gradual. 
Transmigration affects the soul no more than these changes ; it ii merely a more 
marked and sudden change. 

^^ It ii well to obsenre the order of these four words, which, when thej are 
used together, is generallypreserTed. Pleasure corresponds to cold, pain to 
heat— a curious contrast of Hlndd ideas to those of our northiem chilly dunes. 

^* In such a manner that both shall be alike and the difference impereeptible. 
He here and in the next shloka introduces at once the chief doctrine of praotioal 
Toga, the impassibility to be acquired towards all external influence. 

*' And of equanimity in regard to the internal influences of passion. 

>« Union with the Supreme Spirit at the final emancipation, which is the only 
real immortality, since eren hearen and the gods must hare an end. 

^* The only real existence is eternal existence, that of spirit Matter does not 
really exist, but ii merely the production of M&y&, the mystic power by which the 
Supreme Being has created an illusiTe and temporary matter, which seems to 
exist, but does not really do so. There is then no real existence for matter, nor 
non-existence for spirit, which alone really exists. 

^* Schlegel renders the word anttu by * discrimen,' Willdns by * destination.' 
The meaning of the passage is obscure, but I confess I see no way of translating 
it correctly but that which is here adopted. The end and object of the eonneetion 
of spirit with matter, the philosopher knows to be the emanciMtion of the soul, 
which is effected thereby. See ItUroduetian, A., Parte I. and III. 

" Lit, 'expanded.' It is a purely philosophical use of the word, and aUndes 
to the doctrine that the Supreme &ing is at the same time the efficient and 
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fltractible.^ No one can cause the destraction of this 
inexhaustible thing. These finite bodies have been said to 
belong to an eternal, indestructible and infinite spirit. 
Therefore fight, Bh&ratal He who belieyes that this spirit 
can kill, and he who thinks that it can be killed, both of 
these are wrong in judgment. It neither kiUs, nor is killed. 
It is not bom, nor dies at any time. It has had no origin, 
nor will it ever have an origin. Unborn, changeless, eternal 
both as to future and past time,^* it is not slain when the 
body is killed. How can that man, son of Frithd! who 
knows that it is indestructible, constant, unborn, and 
inexhaustible (really) cause the death of anybody, or kill 
anybody himself I As a man abandons worn-out clothes, and 
takes other new ones, so does the soul quit worn-out bodies, 
and enter other new ones. Weapons cannot cleave it. Fire 
cannot bum it, nor can water wet it, nor can wind dry it.^ 
It is impenetrable, incombustible, incapable of moisture, and 
also of drying. It is constant, capable of going everywhere, 
firm, immoveable, and etemaL It is said*^ to be invisible, 
incomprehensible, immutable. Therefore, knowing it to be 
such, thou art not right to grieve for it. And even if thou 
deem^ it bom with the body and dying with the body,'' still, 



material cause of the univene. The esaenoe of matter (prekfiti or mdydj is an 
inherent portion of the Supreme Being himself. This he causes to emanate from 
himself in the form of matter, and hence the nse of the word tatam (root tan) 
* stretched out, dereloped.' The more nsnal word for the idea of creation is iry\ 
which in like manner signifies *to send forth, to canse to come forth, emanate,* 
hat tiiis root has received the force of mere ^fieimt creation, and tatam is 
therefore preferahle in the strict philosophical sense of * canse to emanate.' 

** The faurik philotophical tmui is here exhihited, the Existence of a Supreme 
Spirit, to whom to refer the existence of the uniTerse (tni tarvamj, 

>* Purd^ means, literally, < ancient,' hut, in opposition to thdthwata, * eternal 
as to the future,' it undouhtMlj means ' eternal as to the past, without beginning.' 

. ^ A poetical mode of expressing that matter has no direct influence on spirit* 

*i In former philosophical treatises, as those of Eapila and Ishwara Krifh^a. 

** He now adopts a new line of argument. Wairing the immortality of the 
soul for the sake of argument, he exhorts him not to pity his enemies because they 
are about to die, since that is the fate of all alike. 

** Lit., * Constantly bom and constantly dying ;' that is, bom and dying with 
erery new body which it enters. 
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greatrarmed one! thou art not right to grieve for it For 
to everything bom death is certain, to everything dead 
regeneration is certain. Therefore thou art not right to 
grieve for a thing which is inevitable. All things which 
exist are invisible in their primeval state, visible in their 
intermediate state, and again invisible in their final state.^ 
What cause it there for bewailing in thisP One looks on the 
sool as a miracle, another speaks of it as a miracle, another 
hears of it as a miracle, but even when he has heard of 
it, not one comprehends it.^ The soul in every creature's 
body IB always invulnerable. Therefore thou art not right 
to grieve for any creatures.^ And considering thine own 
duty (as a Eshatriya), thou art not right to waver. For there 
is nothing better for a Eshatriya. than lawful war.*^ Happy 
are the warriors who undertake such a war as is spontane- 
ously offered them — an open door to heaven.^ But if ihou, 
wilt not join in this lawful fight, thou abandonest thine own 
duty and glory, and contractest a crime. And mankind will 
moreover relate of thee imperishable infamy. And to a noble 



^ The intermediate state is this life, in which the soul is invested with a body 
Tisible to man, and before and after which it is invisible to man. Bhitidni might 
equally refer to material objects, and the sentence to the doctrine of the 
emanation of palpable matter from tiie material essence favyakta, prakfitij^ and 
its re-entrance into it at the dissolution. It would then be translated *aU 
material objects have the undeveloped principle favyaktaj as their origin, de- 
Teloped matter (vyakia) as their middle state, and again the undereloped 
principle as their final condition.' 

^ This is merely a declaration of the difSculty of oomprehen^g the soul. 
Three grades of students are distinguished, first, he who has arrived by the 
practice of Toga at what may be compared to the actual power of mentally 
oeholdiuff the soul; secondly, the philosopher who teaches concerning it; and 
thirdly, his studious disciple. 

^ < Kot for all,' is often equivalent in Sanskrit to * not for any.' 

^ Again he adopts a new line of alignment, and reminds that the duty of the 
caste to which he oelongs should out-balance all other considerations. The duty 
of the Br&hma^ was study, and the teaching of religion ; that of the Eshatriya, 
government, and the subjection of one*s enemies, in snort the protection, internal 
and external, of one's country ; that of the Vaishya, commerce and agriculture; 
and that of the Sh(idni, foithful service of his master. Arjuna was a Kshatriva 
by birth, and it was therefore a crime in him to neglect those duties on which tne 
safety of his party depended, particularly at such a crisLs. 

** It was believed that the warrior who died in battle was carried at once to 
Indra's heaven. 
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man in&my is worse^ than death. The great warriors will 
think that thou hast retired from the battle out of fear, and 
thou wilt undergo the contempt of those by whom thou wast 
greatly esteemed.^ And many abusLve words will thine 
enemies utter, sneering at thy prowess. What can be more 
wretched than that P If slain thou wilt go to Heayeu, or if 
victorious thou wilt enjoy the earth. Therefore arise, son 
of Kunti I Make up thy mind for the fight Looking on 
pleasure or pain, gain or loss, victory or defeat, as the same, 
gird thyself for the battle. And thus thou wilt not incur 
sin. This opinion has been set before thee in accordance with 
S&nkhya (rational) doctrine. Now hear it in accordance 
with Yoga (devotional) doctrine.'^ Imbued with that opinion 
thou wilt discard these bonds of action,'' son of P|ith&. In 



** Wilkins, followed by Schlegel in his flzst edition, tranilatef atiriehpais aa if 
it ngnified < lasts long after.' Ohdzy disooTwed the hUtuoj, and in his second 




^ lit, *And whose contempt thon wilt inenr, from lumng been grently 

esteemed " leanng the sentence nnfinished. without any independnit sentence 

to correspond to the xSlative one. This difflcnlty might be remoTed by supplying 
another word for cha and referring ^etkdn to mahdratkdt; while Schlml ana 
Lassen suggest eahdn for ^MAdn^ or abhiir dyda^an for USdwd ydt^mti. None of 
these conjectures, howeviBr, are supported by the MSS. 

91 UndoubtedlT the names by which the two schools of philosophy were known 
are here intended in the words S&nkhya and Toga ; but at the same time it must 
be remembered what idea those woras conreyed, erea when used as names of 
these systems, to the Hindd mind. Thus the S&nkhya was so called from its 
purely speculatiTc and theoretical nature; the Yoga, while more practical, if not 
wholly ethical in its tendency, was mainly distinguuihed by its inculcating yey«, 
or a spiritual union with the Supreme Being effected by meditation and morUfl- 
cation, which we may at once term * derotion.' Kp^hna alludes, in mentioning 
Sfcnkh^ to the broad philowphical principles which he has been hitherto 
explaining, the immortalify of the soul, its transmigrations and so forth, which 
the Yoga system held in common with the Sfcnkhya; but the peculiar tenets of 
the Yoga are henceforth to be explained and used as a consolation and encourage- 
ment for Aijuna. 

ss The ' bonds of action' fkarwiahandhaj recur so often throughout our poem, 
that we cannot refrain from reiterating in brief form the explanation which has 
already been given in the Introduction. In Indian philosophy all actions that 
were undertaken with an interested motife, whether to obtain some earthly 
adTantage and gratify some selfish desire, or with the hope that they would 
be rewarded by admittance to Heaven, were beliered to implicate the actor in 
certain necessary consequences. The principal of these was earthly regeneration, 
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this (system of Yoga) there is no destniction of nor detriment 
to one's efforts ;** even a little of this religious practice 
delivers one from great risk.** In this (system) there is only 
one single object of a steady constant natare, O son of Euru I 
Those who do not persevere have objects with many ramifi- 
cations and without end.*' Not^ disposed to meditation and 
perseverance is the intention of those who are devoted to 
enjoyments and dominion, and whose minds are seduced 
(from the right path) by that flowery*^ sentence which is 
proclaimed by the unwise, who delight in texts from the 
Yedas, O son of Fpth&, and say, '* There is nothing eke than 
that,''^ being covetou»-minded, and considering heaven as 
the very highest good;^ and which offers regeneration as the 



th« Tery erQ whiob philoiophy was intended to anU t in tToidin^, and ihe paniih- 
ment in robaequent urea on earth of nuoiT of onr actiona in ihia lift. Thia idea 
took anch flrm root in the Hindd mind, alwaja tending towaida fiUaliam, that we 
find in worka where'philoaophy haa not the aUghteat part^ that the apeaker 
conaolea himaelf for afflicting erenta bj the comfortable reflection that thej are 
merely the pnniahment of aottona performed in a preiiona exiatenoe. 

1 Efforti made for iihe aooompliahment of aome worldly and aelfiah plan are 
alwaya more or leaa liaUe to dntmetion and detriment Sren if the object 
be attained, the enjoyment can never laat. Thia conatitntea tMryeOon^ and the 
attempt to attain our object alwaja meeta with more or leaa of impediment Bnt 
the efforta made in the i|ractice oi Yoga all tend to one object^ — ^tne emancipation 
of the aoul from material life. Thia, when gained, ia eternal, and onr efforta 
towards ite attainment can meet with no obatmction, aince the aetiona we perform 
will not afTect it, whether they are ancoeaafol or not, being performed without 
regard to their aucceaa or fidlure. 

** The riak of &ilure which muat alwaya attend earthly eiForto. 

SB In the practice of derotion the one aingle object ii the emandpatton of the 
aoul. In worldly aetiona the objecta are aa many aa our deairea, and aubdivided by 
intrigue. The word iuddhi, wnich we here render * object,' ia literally ' intelli- 
gence, mental activity.' It ia often uaed for aome particular * mode of thought, 
opinion,' and again for that which conatantly engagea the thoughta, * plan, inten- 
tion, object.* 

** Thia ia an inatance of the puixling complication of the rdatire conatruction 
in Sanakfit, which alwaya begina with the dependent phraae. We are forced to 
begin with ShL 44, in order to render the meaning intelligible. 

^ JWfAptta, * flowery,' and ia eznlained by the acholiaat to mean 'pleaaant^ 
until it fiUli,' in contrast to fruit, which yields a more aubatential and durable 
pleasure. The whole paasace is probabW directed against the PArra )ifm&98& 
achool, which pute auch ndth m obedience to the praetical injunctiona of 
the Vedaa. 

s* The Judaiate of India, who bdieTC that the letter of Holy Writ will 
■are them. 

>* Heaven f'ncargaj being really nothing but a temporary reaidence, and, like 
the reat of matter, aubject to deatruction, the only higheat good being emanci- 
pation. 

9 
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reward of actions,^ and enjoins many difiEerent eeremonies for 
the sake of obtaining pleasures and dominion. The subjeot 
of the Yedas is the three qoalities.^ O Arjnna! be thou free 
from these three qualities, free from the ordinary influence of 
natural opposites,^ reposing on eternal truth, free from 
worldly anxieties, self-possessed.^ As many uses as there are 
in a tank filled with waters which flow together from every 
quarter, so many are there in all the Yedas to a sensible 
Br&hmajgi.^ Let then the motive for action be in the action 
itself, never in its reward. Do not be incited to actions by 
(the hope of their) reward only, nor yet indulge a propensity 
to inertness.^ Persisting in devotion, and laying 



^ It tncitet OS to good aotioiii, with the pronuM of being bom in a fdtnre life 
in a floperior condition to oar present one. 

« The three <jnalitifls^l^iqH^A) are treated of at fall length in Ch.XVIL Thej 
were irmiitible inflnenoes, whion were lappoeed to aooompany all matter, to oom- 
poM the ditpoeitioni of men, according to the proportioni in which thev were 
united, and to be the canaei of the inperiority and inferiority of all tnings; 




meana tliat ne ehonld detect and repulse their inflnence in all hia actions and 
peasiotts, and act from reason, not from impulse. 

^ Jhoandw is lit ' a pair,' thence a pair composed of any one thing and its 
ofiponte^ such as edd and heat, pleasure and pain, lore and hate^ etc His 
injunetion amounts to a commana to acquire perfiMt equanimitr. The word 
mitwa in the following compound has been rdentd by some to tne first of the 
three quaUties, and nirdwmtdwa translated in consequence, < free fttmi the other 
two ^lalities,' Tis. nffos and Umat (see Langlois' critique in the 'Journal 
Asiataque,' toL ir. 1824, p. 240, etc). DiMMMi, howerer, will not bear this 
meaning, and Krifhpa has warned Arjnna to avoid oil tkrm qualitiec Nor can 
they be separated, as will be seen in Ch.XyiI. Their action is always mingled and 
united, though one of the three always predominates. 

^ I7w«-JbAMMi is a law term, meaning a contract made between two parties, 
by which one undertakes to g[aard or insure any property, or eren the life of the 
other, for a certain consideration. Hence it acquires the force of anzie^ for on^a 
proporty, for one's worldly interests genmally. See Manu, TiL 127, ana Tiii. 2S0. 

M As a frill tank of fresh water may be used for drinkinr, bathing, washing 
one's dothes, and numerous other purposes, so the text of the Ye£s may be 
tuned to any object of self-interest bya Brfchma^ who is well acquainted with 
them, and knows how to wield them. We may exemplifrr this ceneral &ct by the 
uses made of texts from our own Scriptures in the mouths of ue Puritans on the 
one hand, and of the Cayaliers on the other. Our author most not, howcTer, be 
understood to reject the use of the Yedas by what he here says. He merely 
adrises a careftil use of them. Kapila himsdf admits them as a last source of 
proof of the truth when othen frdl. 

*• He uiges throughout the poem the necessity and excellence of action, and 
wishes it to be nndiODBtood that action is injuxious only when undertaken with 
selfish motirec 
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coyetou8ne88, perform thy aotions, O despiser of wealth I 
being the same in sacoess or failure. Equanimity is called 
devotion** (Toga). For by far inferior is the performance 
of works ^''^ to mental devotion^ despiser of wealth! Seek 
a refuge in thy mind. Wretched are they whose impulse 
to action is its reward. He who is mentally devoted 
dismisses (by means of Yoga^) alike successful and unsuc- 
cessful results. Therefore give thyself up to devotion. 
Devotion is success in actions. For those who are mentally 
devoted and wise, renouncing the reward which is the result 
' of their actions^ and liberated from the necessity of regenera- 
tion, attain to that place which is free from all disease.** 
When thy mind shall have worked through the snares of 
delusion, then wilt thou attain to indifference to the doctrines, 
which are either (already) received or have yet to be re- 
ceived.^ When thy mind, once liberated from the Yedas,^' 




derotion. 

^^ Ereii of relis^ous datifls, lacrifloe, mortiftettioD, etc., bat only when under- 
taken from lome lelflsh motiTe, whether penonal aggnndiiementi or fntnre 
happiness. 

** By these words I have rendered iha (lit. 'here,') which aUndfls to the 
doctrines of which he is speaking. 

*» He here asserts for his system what is generaUT aaerted in the ontest in 
most collections of Sdtras or philosophic mazinis^we power of releasing its 
follower from the necessitr of transmigration and ensorinff nie final emancipation. 
The word andma^a is weu chosen to express the state of nnion of the sonl with 
the Supreme Spirit. While, in a philoeophic point of Tiew, it contrasts real 
immortality with the apparent immortality of the gods, who, however, were not 
only destined to perish in the final dissolution, bat conld e?en (as in the case of 
Indra) pine away and lose their power in conseonenoe of the cnrse of some sancti- 
fied mortal, it expresses perfect Wtitnde in a physical point of tiew to the nund 
of the Hindd, whose climate seldom left him long firee from sic k n e ss. 

M Those which have been receiTcd or heard are the Yedas; the others, the 
philosophic systems. The root ihru means to 'hear traditionally, and aooept;' 
ikrtUa is constantly used for the doctrines of the Yedas, as trnfiti is for tneir 
rituid. Shroiavya is then that which, as they say, should be accepted ; or the 
construction put on the Vedas by the schools which undertake to elucidate them, 
as the Mimk^& and Yed&nta. 

>i He will introduce the doctrines and rules for practice of his lyrtem till he has 
thoroughly destroyed all reliance on those of the established religion and its 
text-lMM>k. 
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shall remain unwavering, and constant in contemplation^ then 
shalt thou attain to devotion*' 

ABJUNA SPOKE. 

*What is the description^ of one confirmed in spiritual 
knowledge, and constant in contemplation, Erish^aP How 
does a man of steady meditation converse P How does he act 
when at rest, how when in action P' 

THE HOLT ONE SPOKE. 

'When he has put away all desires which enter the heart, 
and is satisfied by himself in himself, he is then said to be 
confirmed in spiritual knowledge. When his heart is not 
troubled in adversities, and all enjoyment in pleasures is fled ; 
when he is free from passion, fear and anger, and constant in 
meditation, he is called a ^'Muni.'^^ That man possesses 
spiritual knowledge who is free from desire towards any 
object, and neither delights in nor is averse from whatever he 
meets with, be it good or bad. And when he draws in his 
senses from the objects of sense, even as a tortoise draws 
together its limbs on each side,^ he is possessed of spiritual 
knowledge. The objects of sense turn away from a man who 
refrains from food. Even appetite turns away when it 
perceives his extreme freedom from appetite.^ For often the 



•* Hating eittblifllied Toga as the beat, if not the only, means of obtaining 
final emanoipattott, he prooeeds to a description of the man who practises it. 
Bkdfkd ii ht 'speech, bat its enlanation by the scholiast as laktKania^ <dis- 
tingnishing mm} aroios all rednnouicy in what immediately foUows. 

** This name is not confined to the followers of this sect It ii generally 
applied to all religions devotees, and more especially to those who, hy some 
prescribed course of abstraction and mortification, generally performed in the 
jnn^le, have acquired a state of semi- spiritualism. Here, where perfect equa- 
nimity and impassibility are the necessary conditions, it should be taken in its 
widest sense, that of a saintly personage. 

** As a tortoise draws in its head and feet under its sheU, and thus presenres 
them from external influences of all kinds, the derotee should keep his senses 
within himself, unaffected by the objects which surround him. That is, by oom- 

Elete dominion over the senses, he should not allow external objects to affect his 
eart through them. 

^ This would seem to be nothing more than a personification of the objecta 
of sense and of appetite, meant to show that afUr a complete subjugatioa of his 
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agitated senses of a prudent man, even though he strive (to 
subdue ihem), cany off his heart by violence. Let a man, 
restraining all these, remain in devotion when at rest,^ and 
intent on me alone. For he, whose senses are under his 
control, possesses spiritual knowledge. Attachment to objects 
of sense arises in a man who meditates upon them; from 
attachment arises desire; from desire passion springs up; 
from passion comes bewilderment ; from bewilderment, con- 
fusion of the memory ;^^ from confusion of the memory, 
destruction of the intellect ; from destruction of the intellect, 
he perishes. But he who approaches the objects of sense 
with senses free from love and hate, and beneath his own 
control, having his soul well-disposed, attains to tranquillity 
of thought. In this tranquillity there springs up in him a 
separation from all troubles. For the mind of him whose 
thoughts are tranquil soon becomes fixed ^ (on one object). 
He who does not practise devotion has neither intelligence 
nor reflection. And he who does not practise reflection has 
no calm. How can a man without calm obtain happiness P 
When a man's heart is disposed in accordance with his 
roaming senses, it snatches away his spiritual knowledge as 
the wind does a ship on the waves.^ Therefore, O great- 



lenaes and desires^ the restraint itself becomes so much the easier, since those Tery 
objects and that rery appetite seem to have lost their influence and effect upon the 
dcTotee. 

** Lit, 'Sit in devotion,* etc., in answer to Axjnna's question, 'How does 
he act when at rest P' 

*T Confusion of memory implies for^tfulness of his dutr ; and destruction of the 
intellect entaik loss of his senses, folly, under the influence of which he acts 
wrongly and absurdly, and hence commits sins, which are recompensed with hdl 
and ctestruction. 

^ When the thoughts quit worldly objects, the mind is secured from fbar and 
anxiety, and fixed on the one object of pious meditation, the Supreme Being. 

*> A fine poetic simile. The ship is tossed about by the wares, and the waves 
are raised by the wind. The ship is man's knowledge, which should be directed 
towardaits haven, the Supreme Being. The senses which wander here and there 
after every pleasant object are the waves, and the heart which directs them to 
those objects by its desires is the wind. The senses toss the mind about, and the 
heart with its passions at length wrecks and destroys it, as the wind does the 
vessd. The sinule ii interesting as one of the proofs of the state of civilization 
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armed one I he is possessed of spiritaal knowledge whose 
senses are entirely withheld from objects of sense. The self- 
governed man is awake in that which is night to all (other) 
beings ; that in which other beings are awake is night to the 
self-governed.^ He into whom aU desires enter in the same 
manner as rivers enter the ocean^ which is (always) full« yet 
does not move its bed, can obtain tranquillity^^ but not he 
who loves desires. That man who, casting off all desires, acts 
without interest, free from egotism and selfishness, attains to 
tranquiUity.^ This is the condition of the Supreme Being, 
son of Ppthd ! Having obtained this, one is not troubled ; 
and remaining in it, even at the time of death, he passes on 
to extinction ^ in the Supreme Spirit.' 

Thus in the TJpanishads, etc.,^ (stands) the Second Ohapter, 
by name 

* APPLICATION TO THE SANKHTA DOCTRINE.' 



preTftiling at the period when our poem was compoied. Oar author belonged 
nndonbtedlT to an inland diitriet, perhaps many honored leegnes from the sea, yet 
snch was tne oommnnioation OTor the rest oootinent that he had at least heard 
described, if he had not himself seen, the wreck of a ressel on the sea. 

^ Spiritual knowledge is as dark and mysterious as night to the world, though 
the doTOtee is there at home and sees dearly, whilst woridly intereste, in which 
mankind see their way distinctly as in the day-time, are dark and unknown to the 
devotee, practising abstraction in the jangle. 

*^ He whom all desires enter without exciting or affecting any more than riyers 
flow into the ocean, which, though it is already full, does not make it extend its 
limits, etc. 

<* Namely tranquillity (Mnti), by which we must here understand what 
Eapila calls y/9atti»M^^^ a state of muktit or separation of the soul from the body, 
which takes place even daring life. The soul is not really and actually so 
separated, but is Tirtoally so since the influence of the body npon it is entirely 
destroyed. In describing it as the state of the Supreme Spirit (Brahma), he 
means that the soul is equally free from the influence of matter n that Spirit, and, 
in short, in the same state as if actually united to it. 

^ lit., < blowing out,' is the complete union of the soul with the Supreme 
Spirit, the loss of its indiTidoalitT, and its amalgamation with the one Being. 
This, as being the only state of real happiness, the only one of immortality, ii the 
aim and object of Hindd philosophy. 

M It is useless to repeat the formula at the end of each chapter, and we content 
ourselres with the title. This, like most of the others, is rendered difficult by the 
introduction of the word Ton, without any apparent use, merely to recall that 
that school is here treated of. As it is one ot those words whose meanings are 
numberless, it is introduced without difficulty, and must here bear the translation 
we giro it 



CHAPTER THE THIED. 

ARJUNA SPOKE. 

* If thought be deemed by thee, thou who art invoked 
by mortals I superior to action,^ why then dost thou direct 
me to this dreadful deed P Thou bewilderest my mind by 
thy ambiguous words.* Tell me therefore one only thing 
for certain, by which I may obtain happiness.^ 

THE HOLT ONE SPOKE. 

' I have already declared to thee,' sinless one I that there 
were two modes of life ^ in this world — that of the followers 
of the S&nkhya (rational) school in devotion through spiritual 
knowledge, and that of the followers of the Yoga (devotional) 
school in devotion through works.' Without undertaking 



1 8«6 Chapter II. 49. 

* Kiiffli^a hat alwaji heen •zhoiiiDf him to perform deeds worthy of a warrior, 
hat has aiM> told him that mental cterotioii is superior to action. Aijuna is 
naturally hewildered as to which to prefer, in order to ensure his salyation and yet 
do his duty. 

* Chapter II. 39. 

« Of philosophic and therefore salutary life. 

* In drawing the distinction between the two schools, and attributing know- 
ledge as the watchword of salvation to the one,—' action,' properly undertaken, 
as that of the other, — Kfifh^ must not be understood to separate the schools 
themselTes, but merely their comprehension of the means of saWation. All the 
metaphysioal and physiolo^cal, and even a part of the theological, doctrines of the 
two schools were qmte similar, and were received hj the Toga from the S&nkhya; 
but while the former offers, as the means of salvation, action performed without 
worldly interest, and devotion consisting in meditation, contemplation, and self- 
dominion, the latter bids us renounce action as useless, and nave recourse to 
spiritual knowledge. This knowledge is the clear comprehension of the nature of 
tne universe and of the object of man, by the soul, received through the body, and 
as this is not merely obtained by the study of Kapila's Stitras, or Isnwara 
Efiyh^'s shlokas, devotion, contemplation, and effort must be employed for that 
object. We have, therefore, thought fit to translate the word Toga in both com- 
pounds by ' devotion,' though the first compound might have equally well been 
rendered * application to knowledge.' 
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actions a man cannot enjoy freedom from action,* nor does he 
arrive at perfection from renunciation (of actions) only J For 
one can never for a single moment even exist without doing 
some action. For every one is forced, even against his will« 
to perform an action by the qualities which spring from 
nature.* He who remains inert, restraining the organs of 
action,* and pondering with his heart on objects of sense, is 
called a false pietist of bewildered soul.* But he who, re- 
straining his senses by his heart,'* and being free from 
interest (in acting), undertakes active devotion through the 
organs of action, is praiseworthy. Do thou perform the 
actions which are necessary. Action is better than inactivity. 
And if inactive, thou wilt not even acquire the necessary 
sustenance for the body. This world entails the bonds of 
action on any action but that which has worship for its 
objecf Do thou, son of Kunti ! being free from selfish 



* This is explained by the following ihloka : One should not imagine that by 
merely sitting still and refusing to do anything, we are exempt from adioa mid do 
reaUy not do anything, for the action of life soil oontinnea. 

^ That is, by mere abstaininf^ from action. True renunciation, as explained in 
Chapter V^ consists in renouncing all interest and selfish motires in what we do. 

* The three qualities (see note 41 in Cb. II.) are the causes of action, although 
wuitioa and iama* are said to be inactiTe, since they are inrariably mingled with a 
greater or less proportion of rajat. From this passage we gather thai eren the 
commonest actions of life, the circulation of the blood and respiration, are 
attributed to the influence of the three qualitiea. For it must be remembered that 
they haye not merely a moral influence on the heart of man, but a physical one on 
all matter, being sprung from prukfiti^ or nature, the uniTcnal principle of matter. 

* The distiDCtion most be remarked between the senses and the organs of action, 
both called * senses' (indrifdnij in Bind6 philosophy, and the latter merdy 
distinguished here by the prefixing of the word hurma. The senses are fire, 
hearing, sight, smell, etc. ; toe oigans of action fktanMndriyd^iJ also fife, tix. the 
hands, the feet, the mouth, the anus and the penis. The action of these latter is 
necessary to existence, and it is therefore ridiculous to imsgine that one renounces 
action merely by staving the action of these organs. The man who ponders wiOi 
his heart on seosusi enjoymenta, though he refrains from the actual physical 
enjoyment of them, is a false pietist, as * He that looketh on a woman to lust after 
her, nath committed adultery with her already in his heart.' (St ICaithew, t. 2S.) 

^ It must be remembered that munuu^ 'the heart,' is considered as an elerenth 
or internal sense, to which the ten external ones convey their impressions, and 
whidi in turn directs and rules them. 

>^ As has been already remarked (Ch. II. note 32), actions nerformed fh>m 
interested motives were considered as bad, howerer good in themselTes, mid 
entailed the necessity of being recompensed, the good actions by a temporary 
sojourn in Heayen, tne bad by the same thing in llell, both to be followed by 
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interesty practiuse action wliich has that as its object. The 
creator,^' when of old he had created mortals, together with 
the rite of sacrifice, said to them, ** By means of this (sacrifice) 
ye shall be propagated. It shall be to you a cow of plenty.^' 
By means of it do ye support ^^ the gods, and let these gods 
support you. . Supporting one another mutually, ye will ob- 
tain the highest felicity. For being nourished by sacrifices, 
the gods will give you the desired food. He who eats the 
food given by them, without first offering some to them, is a 
thief indeed.'' ^^ Good men, who eat what remains after the 
sacrifice, are liberated from all their sins ; but those bad men, 
who cook for their own sakes only, eat sin.^^ Beings are 
nourished by food. Food has its origin from rain. Eain is 
the fimit of sacrifice. Sacrifice is performed by action.^'' 
Enow that action proceeds from the Supreme Spirit. The 
Supreme Being is co-existent with the indivisible. Therefore 
this spirit, which is omnipresent, is always present in the 
sacrifioe.^^ He who in this life does not cause this cycle, thus 



rf|genentti<m on earth. Theie then are the honds of action, entailed on all action 
whieh ia not perfBotly free from anj intereated or other motivee, and merely 
performed aa a meaaa of worahip to the Supreme Being. 

^ The Supreme Spirit, in hia eharaeter of the creatiye power personified aa 
Brahmfc, inatitated tiie ncriflce with fire aa a treaty of mutual aid between the 
goda and man, and gare the Yedaa aa the text-hook tor the use of this rite. Man 
waa to be propagated by aacrifioe, lince, when appeaaed and nourished by it, the 
deitiea cent the boona of aun, wind, and rain, by which hia austenance waa 
procured. 

^> Thia, the Indian oomu-oopin, ia the oow of Indra, from which could be 
milked whaterer waa deaired. 

^^ The offering waa betiered to be actually brought away to the gods by their 
measenger, the fire, and by them eaten. 

1* Since hia food ia originally the gift of the gods, to which he, howey^, has 
no right if he does not Bamflce for it. 

!• Oompare Hanu, liL 118. 

^^ Compare Hanu, iii. 76. 

^* The Br&hmanical acholiast haa attempted to explain hrahma to mean the 
Yedaa, which it often doea in later Sanskrit, but never in our poem. Schlegel 
remarka that the distinction to be here made between the two words brahma and 
mkahara^ both referring to the Supreme Bein^, is that the former alludes to him 
in his uniTeraal, omnipresent, character, exiatme throughout matter, the latter to 
hia own indiriduality and, so to speak, personsiBty. This would be ouite correct 
if for Utter we aubstituteid formtr^ni torformer, latter. This will be clearly 
understood by a careful study of Chapter XY^ and particularly the shlokaa 16 
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already revolved, to continue revolvrng,^* Uvea to no porposey 
a life of sin, son of Prithd ! indulging his senses. Bat the 
man who only takes delight in himself, and is satisfied with 
himself, and is content in himself alone, has no selfish interest 
in action.^ He has no interest in what is done or what is not 
done in this world. Nor is there among all things which 
exist any object of use to him. Therefore do thou perform 
the work which should be done,'^ without interest. For a 
man who performs his duty without interest obtains the 
highest (region).^ For by actions Janaka and others ** 
arrived at perfection. Even if thou only considerest the good 
of mankind, thou shouldst perform actions.'^ Whatever the 
most excellent practise, other men practise like¥rij9e. The 
world follows whatever example they set. I (for instance), 
O son of Frith& ! have nothing which I am obliged to do 
throughout the three worlds, nor does there remain im- 
obtained by me anything which I might obtain,^ and yet I 



and 17. Three categories of spirit are there marked out. The lowest is the soul 
of man caUed kthara^ divisible ; the next ii akshara, indiTisible, explained by tiie 
wcitdki^iutha, ' perrading all things;' the third is the Supreme Being in bis own 
indiTidoal personality, there called paramdimdf and corresponding to hrakma here. 
These shaoes of meanine are the more difficult to trace, as they are found in no 
other work than that before us. 

^* The rerolving cycle in which this life moTCs has been just explained. Action 
performs sacrifice ; sacrifice brings rain, etc. ; rain, food ; and fooa supports man. 
He therefore who does not act at all stops the whole order of life, and though he 
Utcs, Utos sensuaUy only, not religiously. 

^ He who does not seek for any enioyment from without, but is all in all to 
himself, performs actions as a duty, and not with any selfish or interested motire. 

*^ Generally speaking all duties of relieton, but here more partioulariy the 
peculiar offices of caste which Kfif h^a is exhortiDg Aijuna not to n^leoL 
St The being of the Supreme Spirit. 

^ Janaka and other royal Rishis, or saints, not being Munis or derotees 
by profession, could yet attain to perfection by the upright and wise performance 
of tneir duty. 

** He now commences a new line of argument, appealing to Arjuna's philan- 
thropical feelings, and attempting to show that killing his foes is a boon to 
mankind eeneruly, if not to them in particular. The force of example ii great, 
and one who, like Arjuna, filled a lofty and responsible position, should cany out 
the duties of his caste, that others may profit by his example. 

** E|if h^a, as identified with the Supreme Spirit, had of course no emancipation 
to work out, as he had adopted a material body, which, by his own power, 
he could at any moment shake off, nor could he who possessed all thinn haTe any 
intcnst in a petty earth. Still, as he was bom in the Kshatriya caste, he was now 
about to fulfil its duties by fighting, as an example to others. 
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afli oonstandy in action. For if I were not always to con- 
tinae indefSeitigable in aotiyity — (mankind follow in my steps 
in everythingi son of F]ith&) — these people would perish ^ if 
I were not to do actions. And I should be the author of con- 
fusion of the castes,'' and should destroy these mortals. As 
the unwise act, being self-interested in acting, so should 
the wise act, not being interested, fix>m the wish to do good 
to mankind. And they should not allow a difference of 
opinions to spring up in the ignorant, who act with motives 
of self-interest.*^ The wise man, acting with devotion, should 
fulfil all actions (which are prescribed to him). Actions are 
always** effected soldy and entirely by the qualities of 
nature.** The man whose mind is befooled by ignorance 
thinks, '* I am the doer of them.'' But he, strong-armed 
one I who knows the truth of the difference between the 
qualities and actions, believing that they revolve in the 
qualities, has no selfish interest (in acting).*^ Those who are 



** Would, by oommittiiig nn in the n^leet of ihdr duty, go to Nanka, etc. 

^ Sisoe the /Min'ty of the caste WM one of itihigfaeftqiiaUtiM. Weareitrnek 
in many paiMges of onr poem by the ingenuity which cor author diiplaya in 
introducing, in both Aijuna's and Kpf h^a a argament8| the strong neoesti^ for 
keepinir the distinction of caste OTer unbroken. It ii, as we hare said elsewnere, 
a proof that at the period of the composition of onr poem, some attempt had been 
made by the Eshatriyas to break tiirouf h these well-drawn bonods, and on the 
one hand to assume the priril^ges of toe Brfthmaps, on the other to raise the 
wealthy Vaisbyas to their own IctoL 

M Should notproToke sectarianism in the lower classes by public schisms in the 
higher ones. We here again see the true spirit of Br&hmanism peering through 
the ethics of the philosopner. The leampa and the powerftil, the Br&hma^ and 
the Eshatriya, were allowed the liberty of thought^ as lonj^ as the Yaishya and the 
8h6dra, the bulk of the populace, were kept in stnct snbsenrience to the 
established religion by the force of example. Once liberty of thought-H>nce 
discord, or eren discussion allowed to the lower castes — and the power of tiie 
priesthood would hsTc tottered, as it did in the days of Bnddha. 

** The pres. part pass, has hero the force of continuance. 

s* The three qualities fywfaJ which belong to and affect all matter. Bee 
Chapter II. notes 41, 42. 

'^ The obscurity of this passs^ has not been dispersed by either scholiasts or 
translators. It must be borne in mind that the three quidities which influence 
matter are the good and inactiye, the bed and actiTO, aim the bad and inactiTC. 
These qualities nerer act alone, but alwajs in unison, tiiough often in such unequal 
proportions that one or other seems to stand alone without the other two. This 
united action is treated of in Oh. XIY. All action ii caused by the influence of 
these qualities on matter, and the spiritoally-wise^ knowing that they tiius rerolTo 
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bewildered by the natural qualities are interested in the 
actions of the qualities. He who understands the whole 
universei should not cause these people, slow and ignorant 
of the universey to relax from their duty. Do thou fight, 
reposing all thy actions on me, by means of meditation on the 
Adhy&tm&y'* firee from hopes and from selfishness, and having 
put away this morbidness. Those men who ever follow this 
my doctrine," full of faith, and not reviling it,^ are finally 
emancipated, even by actions." But those who, reviling this 
(doctrine), do not observe my decrees, are bewildered by all 
their knowledge, and perish, being without reason. Even the 
wise man inclines towards that which agrees with his own 
nature. All follow their own nature. What can coercion 
effect P Love or hate ezist towards the object of each sense. 
One should not fall into the power of these two passions, for 
they are one's adversaries. It is better to do one's own duty, 
even though it be devoid of exceUenoe, than to perform 
another's duty welL" Death is better in the performance of 
one's own duty. Another's duty is productive of danger.' 



within one another in constant nnison, atcrihe each action to them. Thai they 
know that when desire springs up in the heart, the second ^nAlitj predominates ; 
when aTcrsion to religions duties, the third ; and when inchnation to those same 
dndes, the first, etc. But the ignorant man, not peroeimg this action of the 
qualities, belieTes himself to he the agent and motiTC of every action, good or bad. 
Being thus deluded by the influence of the qualities, he attaches himself to each 
action of life, and looks forward to its result. The law is then his only check 
against crime, and the Br&hmay, and those learned in the truth, should therefore 
be careftil not to break through it by setting a bad example. 
» See Chapter VIII. note 1. 

** Namely, Yoga, which EHfhva calls his own, partly because he ii expounding 
it to Arjuna, and partly because he is considered the lord of dcTotion (yitgnhwara)^ 
and identifled by this school with the Supreme Spirit. 

^ Those who reWled his doctrine were chiefly the Shaivyas, who identified 
ShiTa— not Ynvh^i or Envh^a — ^with the Supreme Being, and were always at war 
with the followers of the latter, and also the followers of the Mrm&^sk and 
Yed&nta systems, who attacked all schools which did not employ the Yedas as 
their authority. 

^ In opposition to Eapila and his disciples, who maintained that spiritual 
knowledge alone was the means of salvation. 

M This arddha-shloka rhalf-couplet) recurs in Ch. XYIII. 47, where the disputed 
meaning of v^Mfui ii explained by the context For in shl. 48 of that Chapter, 
he adds : * One should not reject the duty to which one is bom, even if it be 
~ viVA wrwr; for all human undertakings are inyolTcd in error, as fire is 
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ABXUNA SPOKE. 

' Instigated, theoi by what, does this man incur sin even 
against his will, descendant of Y|:ifh^ impelledi as it werei 
by force P* 

THE HOLY OKE SPOBLE. 

* It is desire (which instigates him). It is passion, sprang 
from the quality of badness,^ yoraoions, all sinful. Know 
that it is hostile (to man) in this world. As fire is sur- 
rounded by smoke, and a mirror by rust,* as the foetus is 
involved in the womb, so is this universe surrounded by this 
(passion). Knowledge is surrounded by this, the constant 
enemy of the wise man, — a fire, which assumes any form it 
will, O son of Kunti ! and is insatiable. Its empire is said to 
be the senses, the heart, and the intellect. By means of 
these, it surrounds knowledge, and bewilders the soul.** 
Therefore do thou, best of Bharatas ! in the first place, 
restraining thy senses, cast off this sinful impetus, which 
devours spiritual knowledge and spiritual discernment.^ 



in smoke.* Aijana complains that his dntj m a Kshatriya is bad and obnozions, 
since it reqnires him to slay his own relations, and he would prefer the duty of a 
Brfthmap, not to fight, even though attacked (Chapter I. 36). KHfh^a now 
replies that the duty of one's own caste, howerer bad, is better than that of 
another caste. He insLits on the performance by each caste of its own special 
calling, and not of another's. It is another ap^rent proof of the efforts which 
were being made at this period by the Eshatriyas to usnxp the office, if not 
the power of the Br&hma^s. See note 27. 

*' £qfaSf the second of the three pwfot, 

^ Tathddarthm must be resolved into yathd + ddarsha, Langlois {J&umal 
Atiaiiqtt$^ ToL iT. 1824, p. 236) did not disooTer this crasis, wSi would have 
translated dartha by * face, and maU the ' dirt' that co?en ii Schlegel's idea is 
certainly mierMeh—ddartha is a mirror of some burnished metal, and mala the 
rust that forms upon it. Vide Schlegel's ill-tempered reply to Langlois' criticism 
in the Jbttmal Anatiguef toI. ix. 182i6, p. 3, etc. 

** It must be remembered that the three qualities cannot influence spirit 
directly, their dominion being limited to matter, wnether in its dcTeloped (vyaktaj 
or its undeTcloped form (avyakta^ frakfiti, etc.]. The heart fmanat) and the 
mind fbuddhij are considered parts of developea matter, just as much as the 
senses ; and through them is matter connected with spirit, the body with the soul. 
Thus all impressions from without are receiyed by the senses, and immediately 
transmitted to the heart. The heart transmits them to the inteUect^ and this 
again to the soul itself. If then the heart be not under the strict keeping of the 
soul, it is bewildered by passions, and transmits a ferered and wrong impression of 
extomal objects to the soul itself, which ii then also bewildered. 

*^ For explanations of tlfese terms see Ch. YII. note 2. 
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They say that the senses are great. The heart is greater 
than the senses. But intellect is greater than the heart, and 
that which is greater than intellect is this passion. Knowing 
that it is thus greater than the mind, strengthening thyself 
by thyself, do thou, great-armed one ! slay this foe/^ which 
assumes any form it will, and is intractable.' 

Thus in the XJpanishadSi etc, (stands) the Third Ohapteri 
by name 

' DEVOTION THBOUOH ACTION.' 



*^ That thif tUndei to tlie paaion fkdmaj^ and not to the Iranian enemj before 
them, is shown bj the repetition of the epithet kdma-ri^^ used abore, in 
shloka 89. 



OHAPTEB THE FOURTH. 

THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

* I delivered this imperishable doctrine of Yoga to Yivaswat. 
Vivaswat declared it to Manaj Manu told it to Ikshw&ku. 
Thus the B&jarshiB learnt it, handed down from one to 
another.^ Daring a oonsiderable period of time, this doctrine 
has been lost in the world, harasser of thy foes. I have 
now explained to thee this same ancient doctrine, (as I con- 
sidered) that thou wert both my worshipper and my friend. 
For this mystery is very important.' 

ABJTJNA SPOKE. 

* Thy birth was posterior, that of Yivaswat anterior.' How 
shall I comprehend this (that thou sayest), '^ I was the first 
to declare it ''P' 



^ This if a dight bistorical notice, destined to introdnoe the detailed description 
of the Yon-syBtem, and arrogating for it the highest possihle origini bj attnbnt- 
ing it to Yiyh^n, before his incarnation as Krifh^a. ^vaswat is the snn. Muin, 
his son, oommonly called Yairaswata liana, is the last of the seren Manns^ who 
hsTe as yet existeo, presides oTor the present Manwantara (see IruUx)^ and is the 
presumed author of the code of religious law which bears his name. Ikshw&ku, 
nis son, was the first king of the so-called solar dynasty, a mixture of saint and 
monarchy like Darid, and therefore called R&jarshi, or Boyal Saint. Through 
him, saTs KHfh^a, the rest of the solar djnastjr, the R&jaxslus, receiyed and 
praetisea this doctrine. It was then lost for some time to the world, until reriTcd 
in the mouth of Krif h^a. A like assumption of dirine authoriir ii made bj most 
authors for their doctrines ; but the present ii curious, not only as referring the 
oririn of the system to Yi^hi^u, rather than to Brahmk, but as giring to the 
Esnatriva caste, the R&jarshis, the honour of its transmission, a sop ofFered to the 
oiFendea lion by the wary Br&hmai^. How much more simple and honest is the 
account in the 8fcnkhya-K&rik& (shl. 69, 70, 71), which seeks a no mora mystic 
origin for the 8&nkhya system than the mind of its great diiooTerer, Kapila I 

* Aijuna, ij^orant that in using the pronoun of the first {wrson, Krifh^a 
refers to his identity with Yifh^u, not to his incarnation as Kriyhya, does not 
understand how KHfh^a could eiist before ViTaswai He replies by explaining 
the transmigrations of the souL 
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THE HOLT ONE SPOKE. 

'I and thou, O Aijona ! have passed through many trans- 
migrations. I know all these. Thou dost not know them, 
harasser of thy foes ! Even though I am unhom, of 
changeless essencOi and the lord also of aU which exist, yet, 
in presiding over nature (prakriti), which is minOi I am bom 
by my own mystic power (mdyd)? For whenever* there is 
a relaxation of duty, son of Bharata ! and an increase of 
impiety, I then reproduce myself' for the protection of the 
good, and the destruction of evil-doers. I am produced in 
every age' for the purpose of establishing duty. He who 
thus truly comprehends my divine birth and action, does not 
imdergo regeneration when he quits the body, but oomes to 
me,'' Arjunal Many, being free from love, fear and anger, 
devoted to me, and taking refuge in me, purified by the 
ascetic fire^ of knowledge, enter my being. In whatever 



* Speaking of hixiuelf as the Supreme Being, lie calls nature fprakfUiJ hie 
own. M6yk is the mystic power of the Supreme Being, bj whicn he creates 
matter, which has no real existence, since real existence is eternal ; and oul j spifit 
is eternal, and really exists. To man, howerer, matter appears to hare a real 
existence, and hence the use of M&y4, lU, *• magic,' to express the oreatiTe power. 

* The repetition of yudd exp resses the repetition of its meaning. 

' For an account of Viyhi^u's avatdrut^ see Indes^ under the name ^h^u. 

* Not once merely in erery age. The a^aidrot or incarnations of Viyh^u are 
ten in number, ffu^as or a^es in which they occur only four. They are the Satya, 
Tret&, Dw&para, and Kali, Yugas, of different lengtns in duration, and making 
witii the Sandhyfta and Sandhyftntas, the periods at the beginning and end <« 
each, altogether 6,440,000 years. (See Chapter VIII. note 19.) The first four 
arat&ras took place in the Satp-yuga, the next three in the Tretfr, the eighth in 
the Dw&para, the last two in tne present or Eali-yuga. 

T Knowledge of the Supreme Being is then a means of emancipation. But 
works are equally so, when properly undertaken. (Chapter III. 19, 20.) There- 
fore according to the Toga schooL the paths towaros final emancipation are two. 
Kapila arrogates the same power for knowledffc of his own system, but Patanjali, 
and our poet, being Theists, make knowlec^ of the Supreme Spirit the fint 
condition of spirituu knowledge. 

■ TopM is the name eiren to ascetic exercises generally ; they consist ehiefir In 
self-denial, fasting, self-casti^tion, restraint of the senses, and oontemplation. 
2lfp, the root from which it is deriTcd, originally signifies, * to heat, bum,' etc., 
ana since, to Hindd ideas, nothing better represents pain than heat, it has 
receiTcd the meaning of * torture.' This was applied to the practice of asceticism, 
and the word is aptly used in this place, as it at once oonTcys the meaning 
of ascetic exercise, and of heat which purifies. The scholiast and Qalanos hare 
wrongly taken the compound/wfiM-<i^af for a dwtmdwiif or agmgatife ; but, as 
Lassen remarks, it would then require the' sign of the dual nuS>er (see Wilson's 
Sanskrit Orammar, p. 355). It is, howerer,. a Tstpttrufha compound, or one in 
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manner these men approach me, just in the same maimer do 
I recompense them. Mankind turn towards my path in 
every manner, son of Pfithi ! * Those who desire success 
for their actions sacrifice in this world to the deities ; and, 
forsooth, in this human world success soon arises, produced by 
their actions.^® The institution of the four castes was created 
by me, according to the distribution of the natural qualities 
and actions.^^ Know that I even am the creator of (this 
institution), although in reality not its creator,^' and in- 
corruptible. My actions do not follow me, nor have I any 
interest in the fruits of my actions. He who comprehends me 
to be thus is not bound by the bonds of actions.^' Those of 



which the former oomponent is gOTemed hy the latter, though in what case it 
shonld stand, is dependent on the sense. We should remember that he is now 
treating of jtidHo-yo^m, or doTotion by means of spiritual knowledge, as contrasted 
with karwuh^o^Uf or derotion by means of works, of which he treated in the last 
Chapter: and this paisage may be compared with what is said farther on in 
shloka 19. 

* Mankind worship diyem gods with dlTers objects, but though they know it 
not, it is really the Supreme ^ng that they worship under these different aspects. 
But as it depends on a man's hetft which god he worships, I, the Supreme Spirit, 
rewud them according to their worship. If the object of their wishes be the 
enjoyment of heayen, tney sacrifice to Indra and his subject deities, and I recom« 
pense them by a scjoum in Indra-loka, his hesTen, proportionate in duration to 
the fenrency of their derotion. If, on tiie other hanit their relision be the result 
of base fear, they sacrifice to the BiJ^shasas, etc., and to them I send them aft«r 
death. But if, recognising my kind nature, they worship me in my supreme 
spiritual character, with true oeTotion, they are then finally emandpateo, and 
enter my being. 

^ This ii an exemplification of the preceding shloka. Each of the deities 
of mythology ii patron of some one craft, or donor of some peculiar blessing, and 
this 1 grant, if their worship be sincere and dcTout The murtide hi is here 
simply conjunctiTe. Wilkins nas zemdered the second aiddha-snloka as if kthipru 
were an aojectiTe. 

^* The qualities were supposed to be distributed in different proportions among 
the four castes. The Brfthma^s had a preponderance of nUtwa, The S^hatriyas 
of sattwa and rq^. The Yaishyas of ni/Vu and tanut, and the ShiSdias of teniM 
alone. The action or office of tae first caste was knowled^, prayer, instruction 
and self-rertraint ; of the second, soTcreignty and protection of tiie people, by 
peace and warfare ; of the Yaishyas, commerce and agriculture ; of the SnAdzas, 
serritude. 

>s Referring to the belief that the Brahmfc was the institutor of caste. But 




give to the word akaridram (on what authority I know not) a pasriye signification. 

" Another assertion that jndna-^foga^ a right comprehension of Dirine truth, is 
a means of final emancipation. 

10 
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old tixne,^^ knowing it to be thus,^^ perfonned actions in the 
hope of final emancipation. Do thou therefore do an action ^ 
which was formerly done by the anciente. Even sages ^^ have 
been troubled as to '' what is action and what inaction.'' Such 
action I will explain to thee, by the knowledge of which thou 
wilt be liberated from evil.^^ The (natures)^* of action, 
forbidden actioui and inaction, must be well learnt. The path 
of action is obscure. He who disooyers inaction in action, 
and action in inaction, is wise among mortals.*^ He is 
devoted, and performs all his duty. The wise say that the 
man whose undertakings are all free from plans of ambition, 
performs actions which are consumed in the fire of know- 
ledge,*^ and caU him learned. He who abandons all interest 
in the fruit of his actions, is always contented and indepen- 
dent." Even though occupied in action, he does not really 



'* Vix. : Jaoaka and the R&janhiB, of whom ha has already apoken. 

^ JS^MM alwaji refen to what haa preceded, but aa, if it referred to ahloka 14) 
it would be no reason for their thna aetin||f, I am inclined to think it mnst be 
referred to the natore of caite, mentioned m ahloka 18, and that ahloka 14 mnat 
be taken parentheticallj, as explanatory of the worda aktMrtdrmm and iwyyaai, if 
indeed it be not an interpolation of later date. It waa the knowlodgo that 
the caatea were diyided according to their oflKoea and dvtiea fkarmmj^ and that 
theae were inatitnted by the Soj^reme Being, that indnced the deroteei of old time 
to ding doaely to the Umita aarigned to their eaate. 

u War, thedutyoftheKshatriyaa. 

*^ lit, ' poeta, aongatera,' and generally ' learned men.' Not that the poeta of 
India, nnlike those of any other nation, were necessarily wise and learned ; bat 
rather that, in the early mstie ara of the Aryan race, when the Toiee of man waa 
the only oigan of literatore, ttie wise and learned breathed their knowledge 
in song. 

^ ^* The knowledge of action then ia a part of that spiritoal knowledge which 
aide the escape from the enl of regeneration, by final emandpation. 

^* We follow Schlegd in his anggeation of tuttwa^ as the word on which theae 
three genitiTes most m understood to depend. 

^ He who comprehends the real nature of action knows that it is not himsdf 
who acts, but the natoral ondities which accomplish their office; and again, when 
he is apparently inactiTC, tne yitd action still proceeds. 

*^ His actions, whaterer they may be, are, in effect, no aetiona, nnce his know- 
ledge teaches him Uidr red cansea, and thus destroya his reapondbility for them. 

** Lit., 'requires no refuge, no didter.' He who acts firom intereated motiTea, 
seeks, wbenerer he commits it, a refuge finom the conseouencea of hia crime ; but 
the man who acts with devotion may eren commit a baa deed without fear of ita 
results, nnce he does so without any intention, simply by necessity, or as a duty. 
A soldier who fires at the command of hii superior officer cannot be said to commit 
murder. This is explained in the next shioka. 
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do anything. He who, withoat hopes (of reward), restrains 
his own thoughts, abandons all that he possesses, and renders 
his actions merely corporeal, does not incur sin. Contented 
with what he receives fortuitously, superior to the influence 
of opposites,^ without envy, the same in success and failure, 
even though he acts, he is not bound by the bonds of action. 
The entire action of a man who is free from self-interest and 
devoted,^ whose thoughts are directed by spiritual know- 
ledge, and who acts for the sake of sacrifice,^ lb (as it were) 
dissolved away. The Supreme Spirit is the offering. The 
Supreme Spirit is the sacrificial butter.^ The Supreme Spirit 
is in the (sacrificial) fire. By the Supreme Spirit is the 
offering (really) made. Therefore only the Supreme Spirit 
is attained by one who meditates on the Supreme Spirit in 
(performing) his actions.^ Some^ devotees attend to the 
sacrifice of the deities only; others offer sacrifice by the 
action of worship only in the fire of the Supreme Being. 
Some sacrifice the sense of hearing, and the other (senses), in 



'^ Such as heat and cold, pain and pleasure, etc 

<A I have here yentured to make a conjecture, which will he defended at length 
in my edition of the text, yiz. yuktaty for mMMffo^ which b fbund in the two 
edition!, and I heliere in most, if not all, of the M8S. When the sense is 
80 materially improred hy so slight a change as that of y for m, I do not hedtate 
to adopt it. 

^ That ii, 'instigated only hy the spirit of deTotion/ The shlohas 25-29 
explain this species of sacrifice. 

** Qhee, or clarified butter, is butter which has been boiled gently and allowed 
to cool. It is poured upon the sacrificial fire. 

*' Since the Supreme Spirit exists in every action and erery thing, the man 
who recognizes him in every thing, and bias him as his sole object in his 
every action, attains to him. 

^ Schleeel has well explained the meaning of these shlohas 25-29, and bids ns 
compare Manu iv. 22-24. They appear to be enlanatory of what is said in 
shloka 23, of acting for the sake of sacrifice ; and the different means are shown 
bv which sacrifice may be offered to the Supreme Beinff by a real devotee fpoginj. 
We have first the common mode ordained by the established religion — sacrifices to 
the deities, such as Indra, Yani^ Agni, etc. ; not, however, undertaken firom 
motives of interest, as explained in shloka 12, but from the belidT that the 
Supreme Being exists in those deities, as in everything else. In the next arddha- 
shloka, on the contrary, are mentioned those who, abandoning the established rite, 
perform a mental sacrifice, as it were, in which those rites are themselves the 
offering which is consumed in the devotion to the Supreme Spirit, who thns 
becomes the sacrificial fire. 
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the fires of restraint;** some offer objects of sense, sach as 
sound, in the fires of the senses ;** and others sacrifice all 
actions of the senses and of vitality in the fire of devotion 
through self-restraint, which is kindled by spiritual know- 
ledge.'^ Others also sacrifice by their wealthi** or by morti- 
fication, by devotion, by silent study, and spiritual know- 
ledge, being subdued in their passions, and faithful to their 
vows. Some also sacrifice inspiration of breath in expiration, 
and expiration in inspiration, by blocking up the channels 
of inspiration and expiration, desirous of retaining their 
breath.** Others, by abstaining from food, sacrifice life in 
their Ufe.*^ All of these indeed, being versed in sacrifice, 
have their sins destroyed by these sacrifices. Those who eat 



** ThoM who retire from the world into the jungle, where their senMs, sach as 
hearing, sights etc., will not he allared by the external ohjeots of this world. This 
restraint ^«Niy«iMi^— this practice of ascetic monadusm— -this retirement from tiie 
world — ^b, as it were, the sacrificial fire which destroys those senses, of the 
enjoyment of which they d^ri?e themselTSs, as the ordinary sacrificer does of the 
enjoyment of the sheep or the ox which he offers. 

^ Those, on the other hand, who, remaining in the world, allow the objects of 
sense, sneh as pleasant sound (e.f. music), pleasant sights (e.f, female beauty, etc.), 
to surronnd and attack them, but by a complete mMtery OTer their senses, which 
they assail, destroy their influence oyer their hearts. Here the objects, of the 
enjoyment of which they deprite themselTes, are in the same position as the 
Tictim ; and the senses, in which they are absorbed, as the sacrificial fire. 

*^ Those who, following the nrindples of mdna^yoga^ and dcToted to the 
research of the Divine truth, pass tneir lires in the soTerest austerities of asceticism 
in order to obtain it They sit in contemplstion, as immoTcable as possible, 
refraining from food during certain gradually increadog intenrals, and eren 
holding uieir breath for Ions periods. Their senMs and breath, from the action 
of which they refrain, are tnus likened to the liettm, their derotion and self- 
restraint to the sacrificial fire. 

** By giring away all that they possess, and imposing poverty on themsdyes. 

** As we are told in Chapter lY. 27, this inspiration and expiration are those 
which pass through the nostrils. This sacrifice is usually callea prdifdifdma, and 
is accomplished in the following manner :~The followers of the Vedas close the 
right nostril with the thnmb and inbale their breath through the left. They then 
close both nostrils, and flnaU]r open the right for exhalation. The followers of the 
Tantras close the left nostril first, and also exhale through it. During this 
exercise, however performed, the dievotee should recite mentally the names and 
attributes of the Supreme Being. 

** When prdna is employed in the plural, it has always the more general 
signification of Mife.' This shloka therefore simply means, thatbj excessive 
abstinence, the devotee — ^while yet alive— becomes almost as lifeless as if dead, and 
thus, even during life, offers his life as a sacrifice. 
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of the ambrosia^ left from a sacrifice pass into the eternal 
Supreme Spirit. This world is not for the neglecter of 
sacrifice. How should the other be so,^ best of KurusP*' 
Sacrifices of so many kinds (as the above) are performed in 
the presence of the Supreme Spirit.^ Know that all these 
spring from action. Knowing this, thou wilt be (finally) 
emancipated. The sacrifice of spiritual knowledge is better 
than a material sacrifice, harasser of thy foes I Every action, 
without exception, is comprehended in spiritual knowledgOi O 
son of Prith& ! Acquire this (knowledge) by doing honour, by 
inquiry, and by service.^ Those gifted with this knowledge, 
who perceive the truth of things, will teach thee this know* 
ledge. Knowing which, thou wilt not, son of P&ndu 1 thus 
again incur an error. By this knowledge thou wilt recognize 
all things whatsoever in thyself, and then in me.^ If thou 
wert even the most sinful of all sinners, thou wouldest cross 
over all sin in the bark of spiritual knowledge.^^ As fire. 



» Ai has beea already said (Ch. III. 12), the man who eati without ■aerifloing 
—11 a thief; but he who eats what remains, after he has sacrificed, eati ambroda, 
that IB, the bread of immortality (amritaj^ since it ensures for him eternal life. It 
does not here, howeyer, simply refer to the actual food remaining after the offering, 
but to that state of life, which a derotee enjoys, after the performance of toa 
diTers sacrifices already mentioned. 

^ The man who makes no sacrifice either to the deities or the Supreme Being 
enjoys neither this world nor eternal life ; for if not propitiated by sacrifice, the 
former will not grant him his desires, nor will the latter admit him into his being. 

^ The word kuru — here and elsewhere —when alluding to Aijuna, must be 
taken in the more general sense which embraces all the descendants of Kuru, both 
P&V^ATas and Dh&rtarkfh^ras, though more commonly confined to the latter. 

** This is simply a recapitulation of what has preceded. But it has been 
otherwise understood by the translators. Schlegel has * propagata et numinis ore,' 
as if the reading were mukhdt ; Wilkins, < manifested in the mouth of God,' girinf 
quite a new meaning to vitaid; Galanos, 'ordained by the Vedas themselTea, 
accepting, as elsewhere, the Br&hmanical interpretation of the word bra^ma, 
fit. Hilaire alone has ' r^pandut devant la diviniU* In Mann iii. 28, the words 
9itaU pafn0 are used in the sense of performing a sacrifice ; and in Nala i. 64, this 
rerb^ used in the same sense, is explained by the Scholiast by akarotf 'performed.' 
Again, the common use of the word mukhe is that of a post-position goToming the 
genitiTe case, with the meaning of ' in the presence, before,' etc. ; and the present 
translation would thus seem to be more grammatical and simpler than any other. 

** To those philosophers who possess this knowledge. 

*^ Thou wilt perceife the connection between all beings and thyself and me, the 
Supreme Spirit, since all souls are emanations from me. 

*^ Not imjjlyine that the deTotee may sin ad libitum^ but that spiritual know- 
ledge, which in sUoka 38 is called the best purifier, purges him of nis former sin, 
however black. 
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when kindled, reduces fuel to ashes, Axjuna, so does the fire 
of knowledge bum to ashes all actions. For there is no 
purifier in the world like knowledge. A man who is per- 
fected in devotion finds it spontaneously in himself in the 
progress of time.^ He who possesses fiedth^ acquires spiritual 
knowledge, if intent on it, and restraining his senses. Having 
acquired spiritual knowledge, he soon attains to supreme 
tranquillity.^ He who ignores the truth, and is devoid of 
fiedth, and of doubtful mind, perishes. The man of doubtful 
mind enjoys neither this world nor the other,^ nor final 
beatitude.^ No actions bind the man who trusts his actions 
to devotion, who has dispersed doubt by knowledge, and is 
self-possessed, O despiser of* wealth ! Therefore sever this 
doubt which exists in thy heart, and springs from ignorance* 
with thy sword of knowledge;^ turn to devotion, and arise, 
son of Bharata ! ' 

Thus in the Upanifhads, etc., (stands) the Fourth Ohapter, 
by name 

'devotion THBOUOH SPIRrrUAL KNOWLEDGE.' 



^* Aetire deTotion and oointemplatioii are the meeaa by wbioh ipiritaal know- 
ledge if aoquired, eren without inetroctioiL 

^' Faith is the ahsenoe of all doubt and aceptioinn, oonfidence in tiie rerelation 
of religion and nnmormnring perfonnanoe of its ordinanoea. This ia another 
aigument a^nat Aijnna'a reroau to fighti ainoe it aroae finom donhta aa to his dntj 
aa a Eahatnjra. 

^ Final emancipation, freedom from the toila and paina of all material exiatenoe. 

^ Vis., the heaven of Indra and the deitiea, ete. 

^ Since from donbt about hia duty, he n^leeta it, and ia puniihed in Naraka. 

" It will be seen that, at the end of erery Chapter, whererer it ia poanble, 
Krifhpa exhorta Aijuna to arise and fight, whether it be affainst the actual 
enemy before Mm, or againat some eiil that threatens him. Bee Chapter III. 
shloka 48. 



CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

ARJUNA SPOKE. 

'Thou praiaesty E^rishna! the renimciation of works,^ and 
on the other hand devotion (through them).* Declare to me 
with precision that one only which is the better of these two.* 

THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

* Renunciation of and devotion through works are both 
means of final emancipation.' But of these two, devotion 
through works is more highly esteemed than renunciation of 
them. He who neither hates nor loves is to be considered a 
constant renouncer of actions. For he who is free from the 
influence of opposites, O strong-armed one ! is liberated from 
the bonds of action without any trouble. Boys, but not wise 
men, speak of the S&nkhya (rational) and Yoga (devotional) 
doctrines^ as different. For he who is devoted to one (of 
these) only, experiences at the same time the fruits of both.^ 



> Haling in the last Chapter parenthetieally explained the natnre of ipiritoal 
knowleto, and eatablidied tne hat thatderotion bj means of such knowledge was 
a part of the Toga system, he now returns to the explanation of action as a means 
of salvation. In this Chapter he will show that the S&nkhya and Toga doctrines, 
as regards action, are in reality the same, although the watchword of the former is 
renunciation of idl snstion and reliance on knowledge only, and that of the latter 
practice of action with dcTotion. This he proves by showing that the very 
practice held up by Toga comprises, in' fact, proper renunciation, since this is not 
really entire renunciation of action itself, but of all worldly interest in acting. 

* The genitire karmdtfdm U dependent on poffam, as well as on tanydtam^ and 
the two wordi are together equivalent to the compound karma-yoga. Compare, 
moreover, Chapter I Y. 27. 

* We will not trouble the reader with a repetition of the refined discuasion on 
the word nih^hreyoi^ but refer him to Chezy*s critique (Journal des Savans, 
1825, p. 42), and Schlegers note on this passage. 

* Compare Chapter II. 89. 
' Yix., final emancipation. 
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That place' whicli is gained by the followers of the S&nkhya 
is also attained by those of the Yoga system. He who sees 
that the S&nkhya and Yoga are one, sees indeed.^ Bat re- 
nunciation of actions is difficult to obtain without devotion. 
The anchorite who practises devotion approaches the Supreme 
Spirit in no long time. The practiser of devotion, whose 
spirit ia purified, who has subdued himself and vanquished his 
senses, whose soul participates in the souls of all creatures,^ is 
not polluted even by action. The devotee who knows the 
Divine truth should think, ''I am doing nothing"* whenever 
he looks, hears, touches, smells, eats,^^ walks,^^ sleeps,^' or 
breathes ;^' even when he speaks,^^ lets go or takes,^ opens or 
shuts his eyes, believing that the senses move (by natural 
impulse)^' towards the objects of the senses. He who, in 
acting, o£fers his actions to the Supreme Spirit,^^ and puts 
aside self-interest, is not polluted by sin, even as a lotus leaf 
is not so by water.'® Devotees perform actions by their 
bodies, hearts, or intellects, merely through the medium of 
the senses, putting away self-interest, and for the sake of 
purification.'* The man who is devoted, and regardless of 



' The being of the Supreme Spirit. 

^ Fathyati is here used emphatically, aeeing with ipiritnal sight 

* Who considers all beings to be the same as himael^ and feels towards them 
accordingly. 

• Bat the quality of action frt^futj working within me, causes these senses and 
organs to act. 

^^ That is, when the five senses of perception are in action. 

^^ The action of the feet considered as one of the flre organs of aetion. 

^* Cessation of the action of the senses. 

" Vital action. 

^* The action of the mouth, as another of the fire organs of action. 

u The same, of the hands. 

^* By the quality of action (rt^atj, 

" Performs every action for the simple purpose of worship to the Bnpreme Being. 

^* Most textures arc damaged, or at least changed, by constantly remaining in 
water ; but the leaf of the lotus is by nature fortified against the external influence 
of the liquid. In like manner the heart of the derotee is prepared against the 
effect of sin— which constantly attacks him from without— by the disinterestedness 
of his actions. 

1* By their bodies, for bodily purification, snch as religions ofiloes ; by the heart, 
for the purification of the desires ; and by tiie mind, for that of the thoughts. 
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the reward of his actionfl, obtains steady tranquillity. He 
who is not devoted, and is intent on the reward, by the 
impulse of passion, is bound (with the bonds of action). The 
self-restrainedi renouncing all actions with his heart, can, 
without difficulty, rest^ (tranquil) within a city with nine 
gates,'^ neither acting himself nor causing (others) to act.^^ 
The lord of the world creates neither the fieusulty of acting nor 
actions, nor yet the desire for the fruits of actions. But each 
man's own nature produces them.^ The Lord receives no 
one's vice or virtue. Knowledge is surrounded by ignorance.'^ 
Therefore creatures err. But the knowledge of those in 
whose souls that ignorance is destroyed by knowledge, lights 
up that supreme one, like the sim.'' Those whose thoughts 
are on that spirit, whose souls are in it, who exist in it, and 
are intent on it, their sins being put away by knowledge, 
attain to that place whence there is no return.^ The wise 



^ lit., 'liV — ^bat refemng to the tranquillity of the aonl. 
ti Whieh is the body, whoee apertures are nine, Tis. two eyes, two ears, two 
noitrilfl, the month, the anus, and the membnun genitale. 

** Speaking, of conxBe, of the lonl, linoe, though the tenses and organs act and 
eren eo through the performance of their dnty, etc., it is the natural quality of 
impnfie fr^fa^ which prompts the action, while the mind of the individual, which 
as we know, is considml by Hindd philosophers as quite distinct from tibe soul, 
directs them. 

** The Supreme Bein^ has created, and will again receive into himself, the 
nniTerae and the souls which people it ; but once life infused into the great machine 
— once nature, the material essence, set in motion — and, as the Hindti philosopher 
belioTes, it eontinues, like a dock, to go of itself. Certain qualities have been 
assigned to nature, and it is by these that good and evil are produced in the world, 
according to the jpredominanoe of one or other of the three qualittes in the dispo- 
sition of men. Hence man's diversitr of disposition and character, and the good 
or bad actions which he commits. This ttoAhdva^ * disposition, character, bent,' 
would seem to be the only substitute in Hindd philosophy for our idea of free-will ; 
but when we remember that real sin consisted not so much in the crimes to which 
this disposition impelled each bein^, as in that blind worldliness which failed to 
detect its existence, and so subdue it accordingly, and when we compare it to the 

Spirit of eril which we beUeve to be ever at wonc within us, we cannot accuse this 
octrine of depriving mankind entirely of free-will and independence. The crime 
of the murderer is not so much in the oomnusiion of the actual deed, when he has 
once allowed the temptation to take hold of him, as in not before detecting and 
combating the temptation itself. 

** Ignorance of the working of the noaikdva within them. 

^ Discloses to them the true nature 0t the Supreme Spirit, as the sun discloses 
the earth. 

** The being of the Supreme Spirit^since the soul always eventually returned 
to earth, even from the highest of other heavens. 
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regard a Br&hma^ gifted with knowledge and modeetyy a 
cow, an elephant, and even a dog ''•and a Shwap&ka,^ as the 
same. Even in this life, those whose heart persists in equa- 
bility, surmount the tendencies of their natores. For the 
Supreme Being is free from sin and equal-minded. Therefore 
they partake of the nature of the Supreme Being. One 
should not be oyerjoyed when one obtains what one loses, nor 
grieye when one meets with what one desires not, but should 
be of unwandering thoughts, not deluded (by the world), 
seeking to know the Supreme Being, remaining within the 
Supreme Being. He whose soul is not attached to the contact 
of external objects, and who ^ finds pleasure within himself, 
whose soul is united, by means of devotion, to the Supreme 
Being, enjoys imperishable happiness. For those enjoyments 
which arise from external contacts are also the wombs of 
pain,*^ since they have a beginning and an end, O son of 
Eunti I The wise man does not take pleasure in them. He 
who can resist, even in this Ufe, the impulse arising from 
desire and anger, before the liberation of the soul from the 



*' Ai a good Brfthma^ was considered the best specimen of a mortal, lo the 
Shwapdka was the worst. Again, the cow was the most Tenerated among imiTwia^ 
the dog the least so, and the elephant a respectable medium. 

** This is the name of the most abject and outcast class of Hindd society. Bom 
of an Ugr& mother by a Eshatriya male, he was condemned bv law to Uve without 
the dtj-gates, to feed in broken vessels, to wear the clothes or the dead, to jpossesi 
no propwty but asses and dogs, and to be excluded from all intercourse with anj 
other fiibe except the Cha^ j&la, with whom he is reallv on a par. His oi&oe is 
that of public executioner, and to csrrj out the dead bodies of those who died 
without idndred. PerhaiM in no counti^ but India could men be found to submit, 
from a mere accident of birth, to so unennable an existence ; but the indolent and 
oontemplative Hindd is satisfied if he onlj be left undisturbed to Ailfll the 
wretched duties of his caste, connnced that his birth was the punishment of crimes 
committed in a former existence. 

^ See Schleeers note on his reading, ^at sukham, I have Tcntured to adopt 
the reading yah tukham which he mentions, as yielding a better sense, and bei^ 
less fSoroed in the construction. 

** Contain within them the germ of jMiin, which they afterwards produce, as the 
womb contains the embryo of the child. Schlegel was induced, by tiie usual 
meaning of such compounds, to translate this (of which the second member was 
the word jfo»0 * are produced bjr pain.' Lassen supports the present correction in a 
lon^ note. The meaning is obyious, and explained oy what foUows. No pleasure, 
which arises from the senses, can be lasting ; but is, on the contrary, alwajs short- 
liTcd ; and its very shortness and termination is, to a certain degree, painM. 
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body, is a devotee and a happy man. That devotee who is 
happy at heart, internally at ease, as well as internally'^ 
illumined,'' partaking of the natore of the Supreme Being, 
attains to extinction in the Supreme Being. Those l^iBhis," 
whose sins are destroyed, who have solved all doubt, who are 
self-governed, and delight in the good of all beings, obtain 
extinction in the Supreme Spirit. Extinction in the Supreme 
Spirit is near at hand for those who are ficee from desire and 
anger, and are temperate, of thoughts restrained, and who 
know their own souls. The anchorite'* who renders external 
contact (really) external ; confines ^ his gaze also to the space 
between his two brows," and equalizes the inspiration and 
expiration which passes through the nostrils ;'^ who restrains 
his senses, heart and mind intent on final emancipation ; who 
is tree from desire, fear and anger ; is indeed always " emanci- 



'^ Contrasted with happineM deriyed from external and worldly objeeti. 
^ By spiiitual knowledge. 

^ The word is here used with the wide meaning of a holy and learned man. 
>* Contrary to custom, the sentenoe here extends oyer more than one shloka, 
and we mnst look for its snhjeot (the word mimi) in shloka 28. 

M The participle kfitwd also goyems ehakthm. 

^ In Chapter VI. 18, the Muni is directed to fix his gaxe on the tip of his nose. 
The object of both yarieties of this inelegant exercise is the same, yis. to withdraw 
his eyes, and consequently his thoughts, from worldly objects. He must no^ to 
effect this, dose his eyes, since that would bring sleep ana destroy contemplation. 

>7 See Chapter IV. note 83. 

** That is, eyen during life. It refers to a state of spiritual abstraction which 
is called jhanmukti. Tne 8&nkhya and Yoga systems admit two kinds of final 
emancipation of the soul from material existence. The former is the true emanci- 
pation, which takes place at the death of the body of a perfoct deyotee, when his 
soul is absorbed again into the Supreme Spirit from whion it originally emanated, 
now to emanate no more. The latter, jhanmnkiiy is not real emancipation, since 
material existence continues, but a state of such complete abstraction of the soul 
from the body, that it is spiritually united to ana almost absorbed into the 
Supreme Spint According to Eapila, the absorption is complete, and he com- 
pares life uter it to a pottos wheel, which continues to reyolye for a short time 
after the pot has been finished. Life ^oes on as if the soul were still within the 
body, for nature is not spent. According to Patanjali, howeyer, the absorption is 
not complete, and there is always dan£[er of a relapse eyen from this exalted state 
of spiritualism ; while often the Mum is subject to the jealousy of the inferior 
deities, who attempt to seduce him through the ministry of beautiful nymphs, 
seductions which lorm the topic of many a Sanskrit tale. Ward (Views of 
Hindostan, yol. i. p. 380, etc.)giyes rules, which he calls Patanjali's, for proriding 
against such a relapse. The ^^6nta system added a third kind of mukti^ which, 
howeyer, was not complete, but consisted in the soul's rising to the highest 
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pated. Enowing that I, the great lord of all worlde^^ am the 
enjoyer of his sacrifices and mortification, and am well- 
disposed to all creatoreSy he obtains tranquillity/ 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Fifth Chapter, 
byname 

' DEVOTION BY HBAN8 OF THE BENX7KCIAT10N OF ACTIOMS/ 



mftterul lieaTeii, tluit of Brahmlu For a more detailed aoooant of this enrioiis 
dootcmey ne BarthileniT St HiUire'f ' Tnaaitt K^moire ear le 86nkhya-K&rik&,' 
Purii, 1862, pp. 248 and 870. 

** Theae woildf are many. The eommoneat elaasification is of three only : 
HeaTen, Earth, and Hell. But in tiie S^Uiya and Yed&nta systeniB, eignt 
r^ona of material eoditence were diatingniihed in the following descending order : 
1. BrmAmmloU, the world of the loperior Deities ; 2. PUrUoka, that of the Pitris, 
^ifhis, and PMj&patis ; 8. 5lMial0M, of the moon or planets ; 4. Iniraloka, of the 
inferior Deities; 6. GmtdhmrutUha^ of heaTenly spirits; 6. RdkfhiutUaka ; 
7* T tt kf h a M M s 8. Fitkdekotokt^ those of gianti ana demons. 



CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

TUB HOLT ONB 8P0KB. 

' He whoy careless as to the fruit of his actions, performs 
such actions as must be done,^ is both renouncer (sannyMj 
and devotee (yogi) ; not he who kindles no sacrificial fire, and 
performs no ceremonies.' Know, O son of P&](^du I that what 
they call renunciation is, in fact, devotion.' For no one is a 
devotee who has not (previously) renounced all (earthly) plans 
of interest. The action of an anchoritCi who ia eager to 
ascend to devotion, is called a means ;^ and when he has 
ascended to devotion, even his cessation of action is called a 
means.' For when he is attached neither to the objects of 
the senses, nor to actions, and has renounced all (earthly) 
plans, he is then said to have ascended to devotion. Let him 
raise his soul by his own means ; let him not lower his soul, 
for he is his soul's friend and also his soul's enemy.' His self 
is a friend to the soul of that man who has subdued his self 
by his soul.'' But from the enmity of what is not spiritual. 



> Thedutiwofcatteftndreligioiuoffieei. 

* Not he who merely neglects them oat of idleDOM, and does not sapply their 
place with derotion. 

* See Ch. V. note 1. 

* Of ohtaining a state of doTotion. 

* Of attaining to final emancipation. 

* It most be remembered that the word dtman has the two meanings of ' self' 
and 'soaV which are here rery philosophically distinguished. The sool, as we 
know, is considered quite distinct finom the body, and lod^ within it on earth to 
work out its salTation. But the indindual *self * in this world consiBts of sonl 
and body together ; and though the body, influenced by the n^o^gw^ or evil 
impulse, is naturallv hostile to the whole person, if allowed to hare the upper 
hand, it ii nevertheless its friend, if subdued hj the soul, as being the means by 
which the soul obtains emancipation from matenal existence. 

^ When a man has subdued his self (f.#. his body enlivened by the soul, 
together with its lusts, passions and natural inclination to eWl) by means of his 



I 
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his self might be an enemy, as it were, to his own sonl.^ 
The soul of the Belf-sabdned and paasionlefls man is intent 
on the Supreme Being* in cold and heat, pleasore and 
paioi and honour and igxiominy. The deyotee whose soul 
is sated with spiritual knowledge and spiritual discernment,^^ 
who stands above all, whose senses are subdued; to whom 
a lump of earth, a stone, and gold are alike; is called 
''devoted.'' He who is of the same mind to friends, ac- 
quaintances, and enemies, to the indifferent and the neutral, 
to aliens'^ and rektives, to the good and bad, is greatly 
esteemed.^* A devotee should always exercise himself, re- 
maining in seclusion and solitude, restraining his thoughts 
and himself, without indulging hopes and without posses- 
sions,^' keeping a settled couch for himself in an undefiled 
spot, not too lofby nor too low,^^ and with a sheet and skin 



goul (the loal beinff the raperior, the reuoiuble, and the soTemiiig jMirt of the 
whole BtHf^, hii lelf it then the friend of hie tool ; rinoe eelf, or the vnion of soul 
snd body, is the means by whioh emancipatioa may be effected. 

* Wilkins and Oalanos hare quite disregarded the meaning of the several words, 
and run off at onoe to the apparent sense of the whole sentenoe. Schlegel, as 
usual, has translated word for word, without giving, as frr as I can see, any 

E moral sense. I confess that, at best, the whole sentence seems to be one of those 
rfchmanioal quibbles, redolent of tautology and alliteration, which would appear 
to be written to mystify and awe the humble student, and to afford employment 
and delight to the pedantic scholiast. 

* The word ptn^im&tmd may be taken as a oompound of partma and dimd, or 
simply resolTsa Into param and dtmd. Galanos and Schl^l hare adopted the 
former construction ^ though without, as frr as I oan see, any dear result, and 
with a forced rendenng of tne oompound. 

1® For an explanation of the difference between jiMbM and vyndna^ see Ch. YII. 
note 2. 

>^ Lit., * Those who should be hated.' Its opposition to ha$Mut those who are 
bound by some tie or other, determines its meaninff here. To the Hindd, as 
indeed to all races who cherish the bonds of blood, all that is foreign is hatefuL 

>* Another reading, equally good, is ^mueh^aU^ * is liberated.' 

I* Oomp. lY. 21. Parifruka is that which surrounds a man, be it his family 
and attendants, or his possessions. The context in both oases has induced me to 
prefer the latter meaning. 

I* That is on IctcI ground, where there would be no view, as from a hil]« 
to distract his attention ; and he would not, as in a TaUey, be hemmed in by 
worldly objects. The place usually chosen by the Hunt as his retreat was in a 
Jungle, on the bank of a river of fnsh running water to drink and to bathe in, in 
a spot where the jungle had been partially cteared, and to whidi flie wild beasts 
hid ceased to resort. 
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(to oorer him), and kasha ^' grass (to lie on). Then fixing 
his heart on the one object^^' restraining his thoughts, senses 
and actions, seated on his couch, he should practise deyotion 
for the purification of his soul. Holding his body, head and 
neok,^^ all even and immoyeable, firmly seated, regarding 
(only) the tip of his nose,^® and not looking around in 
drffisrent directions, the deyotee should remain quiet, with 
♦passionless soul, free from anxiety, remaining under the vow 
of a Brahmach&rf,^' restraining his heart, meditating and 
intent on me. A deyotee, who always exercises himself thus, 
and restrains his heart, attains to that tranquillity, the 
supreme extinction, which is conjoined with me. He who 
eats too much has no deyotion, nor yet he who does not eat 
at all, nor he who is giyen to oyersleeping, nor also to oyer- 
watching,^ Axjuna I Deyotion, which destroys pain, is pro* 
duced in one of moderate feeding and recreation, of moderate 
exertion in his actions, of moderate sleeping and waking. 
When he directs his weU-goyemed thoughts towards himself 
only, and is bee from desire as regards all wishes, he is then 
called *'deyoted.'' ''As a candle placed in shelter from the 
wind does not flicker,'' — ^this simile is recorded of the deyotee 
of restrained thoughts, who practises deyotion of the souL 



M Tiiig 18 the *Poa e^ofloroidw/ a Knu^ which, for lome unknown reason, 
plaTi an important part m many of the Hinad rites and oeremoniee, but partica- 
larfy in the wcrifice, beinff laid beneath the lacrificlal fire. The origin ot its nae 
maT perhaps be oonneeted with the forest and nomad life of the Aryan race in its 
earliest see. In this place iti nses were, therefore, manifold, formine at once the 
material for the Yogi s conch, and for the rites which he wonld SuXj hare to 
perform. 

^ The Supreme Being. 

" For an explanation of this eompoond, see Wilson's Sanskrit Grammar, 
sect. 272. 

I* See Oh. Y. note 86. 

M Bruhmachdri (lit. < follower of the Yedas,' from ^htium, <the Yedas/ and 
char, 'to go' (Wilson's Dictionary), but better, *one who seeks to obtain the 
Supreme Spirit,' from Brahman^ *the Supreme Being/ and char, <to follow'} is 
tiie name given to a young man of the three principal castes, when pursuing his 
stupes. It is taken generally to designate a man who preserres the rows of 
chastity and temperance, by which the student is bound. The continuance under 
snoh a tow is here marked by tthitm, 

^ Derotion consists in moderation, not in excess or fanatical abstinenoe. 
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Let him know that the separation from the connection of 
pain, in which thought ceases,'^ prevented by worship in 
devotion^ and in which, beholding his own soul through his 
mind's eye,^ he is content with himself; in which he ex- 
periences whatever infinite pleasure the mind can receive^ 
beyond the reach of the senses ; and moreover, remaining in 
which, he does not verge from the truth, and after receiving 
which he thinks no other acquisition superior to it, and 
during which he is not moved even by severe pain — is known 
as ** devotion.''^ This devotion should be practised with that 
determination by which thought becomes indiflEerent** (to 
every worldly object). He who has abandoned all desires 
which spring from imagination, and has, by means of his 
heart, kept back the whole collection of the senses'^ from, 
every direction (in which they would go),*^ should gradually 
become passive by his mind's acquiring firmness, and, by 
having caused his heart to remain within himself,'' should not 
place his thoughts on anything at alL And keeping it back 
from those various ^ objects, to which the restless, unsteady 
heart wanders forth, he should bring it beneath his own 
controL For the highest happiness '^ accrues to that devotee 
of tranquil heart who, having set at rest the natural quality 



*i Thoughts on worldly objecte. 

» lit., « by hinwelf/ 

** The rest of this arddha-shloka, which the English constrnetion obliffod na to 
transfer to shloka 20, is a play on the sound of the word yoga, and might be trans- 
lated, 'junction (with the Supreme Spirit), is disjunction from the conjunction 
with pain.' We must suppose that tnis ringing of words presented sometiiing 
yery pteasant and poetical to the Hindd ear. for such a trinality would be other- 
wiae unworthy of the gravity of a philosophical poem, however admissible in the 
< airy fairy LiUan' of a Tennysonian lyric. 

^ I have followed Schlegers reading and translation, and beg to refer the 
reader to his note for its defence. The meaning is explained by shloka 26. 

*A A Sanskrit mode of expressing ' all the senses,' both of perception and action. 

^ The senses are supposed to be attracted towards the objects which they com- 
prehend. 

^ Not allowing it to wander after external and worldly objects. 

'• Expressed by the repetition of the pronouns. 

^ Final emancipation. 
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of badneas,'^ partakes of the nature of the Supreme Spirit, 
and 18 ainlesa. The devotee who is free from sin, and thus 
devotes himself oontinually, enjoys, without trouble, supreme 
feUcity — ^the contact of the Supreme Spirit. The soul which 
is devoted to devotion, perceives the spirit existing in all 
things, and all things in the spirit, regarding everything 
alike in everything.'^ I do not vanish from him who sees me 
in everything and everything in me, nor does he vanish from 
me.'' That devotee who virorships me as existing in all 
things, if intent on unity (of object),'' lives in me, in what- 
ever way he may live.'* He who, by comparison with himself, 
regards everything as the same, be it pleasure or pain, 
Aijuna I is considered a most excellent devotee.' 

AHJUNA SPOKE. 

* I do not see any (possible) steady continuance, slayer of 
Madhul in this devotion of equanimity which thou hast 
declared, on account of the variability (of the heart). For the 
heart is fickle, Elfish^a, full of agitation, headstrong, and 
obstinate. I believe the restraint of it to be as difficult as 
that of the wind.' 

THE HOLY ONE 8F0KE. 

'The heart, strong-armed one! is doubtless fickle and 
difficult to restrain. But it may be restrained, O son of 
Kunti I by practice and temperance. It is my opinion that 



^ The rqfQ-puifa, 

'1 This is here said of the imiTenal spirit fak^hara or H^atthaJ^ which, ss we 
shall see, was heliered to penrade and exist in, and at the same time comprehend, 
matter. Nothing requires more care throughout our poem than to determine 
when dimd is to M rendo^d simply hv * self,' when hj ' soul,' and when by 'spirit.' 
The sense is here determined by the rollowing shloka. 

** I remain for eyer dwelling in him and he in me. 

*> On the Supreme Beiog, the one object. 

^ Whether he live in the world, following out the duties of his caste; or, 
in the BoUtude of the jungle, as an ascetic. 

11 
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deyotion is very difficult for one, who is not self-goyemed, to 
obtain. But it can be obtained by the self-goyemedi who 
ilses efforts, by (proper) means.' 

ABJUNA SPOKE. 

'What path^ does the ungovemed take, O Kpshnal 
if gifted with faith, but with a heart which wanders from 
devotion ; since he does not attain to the perfection of deYO« 
tion P Does he not perish like a broken cloud, ejected from 
both (heaven and emancipation),*^ not remaining steady,'' 
O strong-armed one! and deluded in the path^ of the 
Supreme Being P Thou shouldest completely dispel this doubt 
for me, Efif hna I for there is none other to dispel this doubt 
than thou.' 

THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

* Such a man, O son of Prithd ! does not perish in this 
world nor hereafter.'^ For no one who acts uprightly goes to 
perdition. The man who fails in devotion (only) attains to 
the regions of the righteous,*^ and having there dwelt for 
years of infinite ^^ number, is. bom again (on earth) in the 
body of the chaste^' and the fortunate ;^ or again he is even 
begotten in a family of wise devotees.^* For regeneration in 



** After death, rineo deyotion is the onlj meane of obtaining final emaaeij^oo. 

** He abandons the law of rites and ceremonies of the established reliffton, to 
follow Uie doctrine of derotion. In this, however, he finis : and he wonld, ihera« 
fore, naturally lose heaven, the reward of the first ; and final emancipation, that of 
the second. 

" That is, Constant to the established religion. 

** Deluded by the warering of his heart in the pursuit of derotion. 

** Lit., * Elsewhere ;' namdy, * after death/ 

M See Ch. Y. note 39. The regions here alluded to are the flnt five, the 
worlds of the just; and it is according to his amount of righteousncH, to wluch of 
these the soul is transported. 

*^ This at fint si^ht would seem to be a Sanskrit * bull/ but the word must be 
taken in a comparatire sense. His sojourn seems infinite, compared to his mun- 
dane existence ; and, as the duration of the unirerM is not less than fife millions 
of years, this is extremely natural. 

** Of the Brtihmav caste. 

«^ Of the Kshatriya caste. 

M Thus improTing his chance of final emancipation. 
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the world, of such a kind as this, is more difficult to obtain. 
In that (body) he re-assumes the mental application of his 
former body,^ and from that time struggles more diligently 
towards perfection, O son of Kuru I For, even against his 
will, he is carried away by his former practice. Even if 
anxious to learn devotion, he only surmounts the verbal 
deity.** But the devotee*' who continues striving with 
energy, purged from his sins, is perfected after several re* 
generations,** and thence reaches the highest walk.** The 
devotee is deemed superior to ascetics, and even to those 
gifted with spiritual knowledge, and to those who trust to 
works (alone).** But of all *^ devotees even, he who, seeking 
me by his inmost spirit, worships me, full of faith, is con- 
sidered by me the most devoted.' 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Sixth Chapter, 
by name 

* DEVOTION BT MEANS OF SELF-RESTRAINT.' 



*^ It it ft eorioiu part of the doctrine of transmigration, as reeeiyed by tbis 
icbool, that tbe aonl was luppoaed— in a fatnre life on earth, not, as it were, to 
begin afresh and to be bom with a new character and disposition— bnt to start 
from the point at which it had left off in its former body. Thus, the same 
Tirtaous or Ticioas inclinations accompanied it, and not only were its former 
actions punished during its present existence, but its former difficulties still 
surrounded and impeded it. 

^ He does not really approach the Supreme Spirit spiritually, but only acquires 
a mental knowledge of him, as declared by hii teachers and by philosophy. 

^^ He has hitherto been speaking of the man who is not. though he strires to 
become, a devotee. He now speaks of tbe real self-goYcmed derotee. 

^^ The devotee himself is liable to rq^eration, because it is ovlj perfection in 
devotion that brings immediate emandpation from matter in this lile. 

«> The Supreme Spirit. 

M The devotee unites all these characters in hit own. He practises ascetic 
exercises, acquires spiritual knowledge, and performs such works as sacrifice, alms- 
giving, and mortification. But since he ados devotion to them all, he is superior 
to eacn of those who trust in these. The Utptuwin^ or ascetic, who tears his flesh, 
starves himself to a skeleton, and so forth, wrongly imagines that these acts alone 
wiU procure him emancipation. The follower of the 8&nkhya doctrines, who 
relies on his knowledge ofthat philosophy, and neglects everything else, is equally 
mistaken ; and so is toe man woo rigidly fulfils the duties of caste, and the ordi- 
nances of the established religion. 

A^ Eleven kinds of devotees are mentioned in Ch. lY. 26 — 80. Here a stress is 
probably to be laid on the * me,' and this kind of devotee may be any one of those 
eleven, who, to his devotion, adds the belief in the identification of Yifhpu, and 
his incarnation Krifh^a with the Supreme Spirit, — ^in short, a Yaifhpava or 
Bbftgavata TogL 



CHAPTEE THE SEVENTH/ 

TUB HOLT 0KB 8P0KB. 

'Hear, O son of P)ith&I how, with thy heart attached 
to me, practisixig devotion^ and eeeking me as a refuge, 
thou mayeet know me entirely and without uncertainty. 
I will declare to thee fully both spiritual knowledge 
and spiritual discernment,' and when that is known, 
there remains nothing more besides to be learnt upon eartb. 
Among thousands of mortals a single one, perhaps, strives 
after perfection, and even of those who do strive after 
it and attain it, a single one, perhaps, really under- 
stands me. Earth, water, fire, wind, ether, heart and intel- 
lect also, and egotism, into these eight components is my 
nature divided.' This (nature) is an inferior one, but learn 



^ We now commenoe a new dlTision of Kiifh^e'e doctrine. Ae has been 
deMsribed in the Introdnetion, onr poem mntt be divided into three principal partii 
each oontainine nx chapters. The fint part treats of die Doctrines of the Toga 
svitem with reference to its practice and results. The last is purely philosophical, 
tneoretical and specnlatiTe (with the exception of Ch. XYIII.) ; and ti^e second 
part, to which we now come, treats of Theology, the nature and attributes of the 
Supreme Spirit, and his relation to the universe and mankind. The first part may 
be <»Ued ratanjali*s, the last the S&nkhya school, and the present the peculiar 
province of the ' Bhagavad-Git4,' the description of the Dei^ as a Supreme* and 
an Univenal Spirit, and his identification with Yi^h^u and Krifh^a. This 
Chapter treats of that spiritual discernment fvyndnaj^ by which the Supreme 
Spirit may be distinguished in and from the universe ; in refutation of thoee, on 
the one hand, who deify certain portions of creation ; and of the S&nUiya school, 
on the other, which asserts all creation to be the work of a common plastic prin* 
dple (frakfiii). 

* The difference between jndna, spiritual knowled^ and pijndfui, spiritual dis- 
cernment, is briefiy this. Jndna is the whole philosophic knowledge, which 
embraces alike the bupreme Being, the universe, the soul, and every other kind of 
knowledge necessary for salTation. Viftuhta is a more special knowledge, which 
comprehends the Supreme Spirit only, and that, too, in his relation to matter. 

*' To comprehend this ana the following shlokas properly, a perusal of that part 
of the Introduction, which treats of the details of the Sinkhya system, is quite 
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my superior nature other tlian this, of a vital kind, O hero I 
by means of which this universe is sustained. Understand 
that all things are produced from this latter nature, I am 
the cause of the production and dissolution of the whole 
universe.^ There exists no other thing superior to me,^ O de- 
spiser of wealth I On me is all the universe suspended, as num- 
bers of pearls on a string.' I am'' the savour in the waters/ 
O son of Kunti I and the luminous principle in the moon and 



necestary, as it is beyond the limiti of oar notes to give more than a inmmary of 
what is now referred to. Nature (prakfitij is nothing here but another name for 
matter generally which Kpyh^a calls * mine,' because matter in its enential form 
was a part of the Supreme Spirit himself, who, as we know, was supposed to be the 
material, as well as the efficient cause of the unirerse. This matter consists in 
two forms. First, that of material essence, here identified with the principle of 
material life, which is the plastic principle of Eapila's system, and is commonly 
called nature (prakfiiij * par excellence ;' and also pr^hknm^ wUUupradKdnM^ etc, 
but here simply the superior nature, the avyakta^ or non-developed matter. 
Secondly, vyakta^ or matter in its developed form, the unirerse ; all things com- 
monly comprehended under the head of matter, here called the inferior nature. 
The latter properly consists of twenty-three component but eight only are here 
mentioned, in which the rest are comprehended. These eight are dirisibfe into the 
two great heads, which we commonly call matter and mind: namely, the fiye 
grosser elements fmah&bkiUa), for matter properly so called, under which must be 
comprehended the five subtile elements (tanmdtraj^ and the fire organs of actions ; 
and for mind, or internal matter : — ^first, the internal orsan of perception (mtmatj^ 
under which we must here rank the fire senses, whi«i the mmuu goyems and 
collects ; second, memory (aluinkdra)^ realization, or conscience ; and third, judg- 
ment, intellect (httddhij. The order of all these is reffularly inverted, banning 
with the grossest element, earth, and ending, not lAmouddhi^ the first pr^uct of 
nature, but irregularly with ahatikdra^ the second. The reason of the inversion 
is the same as that which places the inferior ffyaktaj before the superior 
favyaktaj nature, namely, of presenting more jpoeti^y to the less philosophic 
mind, the more tangible before the more mjrstenous. 

* Like Kapila, our author ^ves to nature fawyakta) the part of father of all 
matter (vyaktaj^ but he quaUfies the statement by immediately adding that the 
Supreme Spirit is the cause of the working of that principle. Kature ii passive, * 
ana has no will of its own ; and it is the Deity alone that causes matter to emanate 
from it, and again to be absorbed within it. 

^ Nature is superior to the universe, soul to nature^ and God to loal ; but there 
is nothing superior to God. 

* A simile at once apt and beautiful, and the watchword of philoeophers of this 
school. The Kosmos is likened to a necklace; the Supreme Spirit, on which its 
existence depends, to the string. Take away the string, and tne necklace exists 
no more. The beads indeed exist, but their connection, tneir unity, and the actual 
necklace they formed, exists no more. Take away from the nniverse the Supreme 
Spirit, and there would remain a chaos of material objects, without order, life or 
reason. 

1 This is now exemplified in shlokas 8 — 11 by a number of instances, destined 
to show that the Supreme Spirit is the essential and principal, if not actually the. 
material part of everything. 

* The peculiar property of water was considered to be taste. See Introduction. 



! 
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8uii^ the mystic syllable ** Om I " in all the Yedas,* the sound 
in the ether,^^ the masculine essence in men, the sweet smell 
in the earth ;^^ and I am the brightness in the flame, the 
vitality in all beings, and the power of mortification in 
ascetics. Know, son of Pfithd I that I am the eternal seed 
of all things which exist ; I am the intellect of those beings 
who possess intellect, the strength of the strong.^' And I am 
the power of the strong in action, which is free from desire 
and passion.^' I am the lust in all beings, which is pre- 
vented by no IblwM And know that all dispositions,^' 
whether good, bad, or indifferent, proceed also from me. 
I do not exist in them, but they in me. All this universe 
being deluded by these three ^^ kinds of dispositions, com- 
posed of the thtee qualities, does not recognize me, the 
imperishable, who am superior to them. For this divine 
illusion ^"^ of mine, effected by the natural qualities, is difficult 
to surmount. Those who have recourse to me only can sur- 
mount that illusion. Evil-doers, fools, and low men, deprived 



* At being that witii which each hymn eommenoes, and which hallowi all that 
followi. 

^^ Andiblenea is the peculiar property of ether fdhdahaj. See Introdnction. 

11 Smell is that of earth. See Introdaction. 

1* Reason in man and physical strength in animals. 

^ The powers fvibhktij acquired by the good who act in freedom from self- 
interest or passion. 

>* The desire of copulation, which nothing can preyent, though religion may 
restrain it Be careful to sepurate the compound into dKarma + aviruddha^ by 
neglect of which Wilkins, Chezy, and Langlois hare iidlen into egregious error. 
Bee 6chlegel*s note. 

u These are the characters of all beings, whether ^;ods, demons, men, or 
animals, and are mixtures of the three qualities (gw^) in different proportions. 
Wben he says that he does not exist in them, he does not detract from his 
character of universal and omnipresent Being. Tliese dispositions belong to none 
of the categories of existing things. They are neither nature, matter, soul, nor 
spirit, but abstract indepen&nt forces influencing all matter. 

1* As the qualities fgunaj are three in number, so are the'dispositions three in 
kind, according to the preponderance of each quality in each of them. 

17 This mdyd, which is explained at length in the Introduction, generally refers, 
OS in the Ved&nta system, which borders on nihilism, to the whole creation, con- 
sidered as baring no real existence, but only appearing to man to exist It would 
seem here to allude to the influence of the qualities on matter, by which tiie real 
relation of matter to spirit is disguised, and the former only appears really to exist 
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of spiritual knowledge by this illusion^ and inclining towards 
the disposition of the AsuraSj^^ do not have recourse to me. 
Four kinds of upright men worship me, Aijuna I (viz.) the 
afflicted, he who is desirous of knowledge, he who is desirous 
of some possession,^' and he who is possessed of spiritual 
knowledge, O prince of the Bharatas ! Of these, the best ^ is 
the one who is possessed of spiritual knowledge, if he always 
practises devotion, and confines his worship to me alone. For 
I am dear to the spiritually-wise beyond possessions,'^ and he 
is dear to me. All of these (four) are indeed excellent, but 
the spiritually-wise is verily myself^ to my thinking. For, 
with devoted soul, he has approached even me, the highest 
path. At the conclusion of many generations the spiritually- 
wise proceeds towards me. A great-minded man who (is 
convinced) that ''Y&sudeva^ is everything,'' is difficult to 
find. Those who are deprived of spiritual knowledge by 
a diversity'^ of desires, adopt divers'^ rites of worship. 



^* Antra is here ft general name for the enemies of the gods, the giants and 
demons who inhabit P&t&la, belotr the earth. As the Matttat-puifa^ or qnalitj of 
goodness, predominates in the gods, and the rajo-gu^^ or active badness, in man; 
so the tamo^tmn, or bad indifference and obscnrity, preponderates in the disposi- 
tion of the Xsuras ; and those men whose dispositioDS resemble theirs are therefore 
the worst and lowest, and blinded by the influence of the qualities, deceired by the 
appearance only of the universe, do not recognize the existence of the Snproma 
Beug. 

>* Whether wealth, progeny, happiness, or anything else of that kind. 

** Because the motives of the other three wore selfish. 

*^ The translators have all taken the commoner meaning of atyartkam as an 
adverb, and rendered it by * extremely/ I confess I think the word has here a 
more prominent and emphatic force, and that the context demands the translation 
I have given. To the afflicted, hoping for consolation, to the seeker of some 
possession, and the thirster after knowledge, some object farthaj is dear, and 
prompts their worship. To the spiritually- wise the Supreme Being alone is dear 
fbove all such objects. 

^ A preferable reading, not, however, supported by any MS., would be 
dtmd + 190. As they stand, the words dtmd + era can only be explained by 
supposing iti to be understood after them. Madhusddana, the scholiast, explains 
them by na matlo bhinnah, * not severed from me,* i.e. * united with me in spirit ;' 
and this is, perhaps, supported by the next arddha-shloka. 

^ Properly a name of Eri^hi^a, as son of Vasudeva (see Index) ; but generally 
nsnrped for Yif h^u himself particularly in his identification with the Supreme 
Bpint. 

^ The indefiniteness is expressed by the repetition of the pronoun. 
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directed by their own natares, and have recourse to other 
deities (than me).^ If any one worshipping with faith, 
desire to reverence any personage, I make that faith of his 
constant. GHdfted with such faith, he seeks the propitiation of 
this (personage), and from him receiyes the pleasant objects 
of his desires, which were directed by me alone,^ But the 
reward of these little-minded men is finite.^ They who 
sacrifice to the gods, go to the gods. They who worship me, 
come to me. The foolish, ignorant of my lofty, incorruptible 
supreme being, think that I, who am not manifested, am 
endowed with a manifest form.^ Surrounded by my magio 
illusion, I am not manifest to everybody. This deluded^ 
world does not comprehend me, who neither am bom nor die. 
I know all beings, past, present^ and future, O Aijuna I but 
no one knows me. All beings fall into error as to the nature 
of the creation, Bh&ratal by reason of that delusion of 
natural opposites,^ which springs from liking and disliking. 



^ Those, for instance, who desire fatnre happinen in hearen, worship Indra ; 
those who wish for wealth, Karera ; those who long for yiotory, Skanda ; and 
so on. 

*> The translstion of this passage bj Sehle^l is qnite arbitrary and inoompre- 
hensible. If I hare not snooeeded in making it more inteUigible, I haTe at least 
confined myself to the literal meaning; of the words, and can only offer an explana- 
tion of the sense generally. Tanu is literallv * a Wy,' and is here nsed to dis- 
tinguish all objects of worship generalljr, whether gods, demons, or earthly objects, 
from the one object of the spiritnallT^wise— the Supreme Spirit If a man, then, 
having some desire at heart, and belieTing that prayers aud sacrifice will bring it 
about, seeks to what deity, demon, or o9ier obiect of worship he shall address 
himself, the Supreme Spint himself, existing within such objects, directs his fiuth 
in the right direction, confirms and establishes it Thus the man, with his faith 
directed to the proper object, propitiates it by prayer and sacrifice, and obtains his 
reward. In other words, the Supreme Being not only reoogniies the established 
religion, but eren arranges it as it should be, and is the means of encouraging and 
directing the connection between man and his superiors. Schlegel rightly 
obBerres that ttuydrddhmut must be rcsoWed into Uupds and drddhana, and quotes 
R&m&ya^a, L 44, 9. Tuydi is feminine aa referring to tanu. 

** Since eren the Gods are doomed to a final destruction. The reward of those 
who worship the Supreme Spirit is eternal, since he ud he only is immorteL 

** Believe some one of the f^ds, as Brahma, Vifhnu, or Shiva, to be the 
Supreme Spirit himself. Our philosopher would seem to be cutting his own throat 
on this ground. 

I* Deluded by mdyd, or the appearance of things, some believe even the highest 

Being to be bom and mortal, since they perceive that Ihis is the lot of aU matter. 

w These natural opposites are heat or cold, pain or pleasure ; and the deluuon 
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O tormentor of thy foes I Bat those men who act uprightlji 
in whom sin is dead, freed from this delusion of the natural 
oppositesi worship me firm in devotion. They who turn to 
me and strive after liberation from regeneration and death, 
know that whole supreme spirit, and the Adhy&tma,'^ and 
entire action. They who know me to be the Adhibh£ta,'^ 
the AdhidaivRi'^ and the Adhiyajna,'^ and also (know me to 
be thus), in the hour of death know me indeed.'^ 

Thus in the XJpanishads, etc., (stands) the Seventh Chapter, 
byname 

* DEVOTION THROUGH SPIRITUAL DISCERNMENT.' 



they came arises from ayenion from the one, or liking for the other. By these 
feeungs man seeks his own interest only in his worship, and then falls into error 
as to the real cause of the creation of matter, which he helieTes to he suhserrient 
to his enjoyment, and not to the emancipation of the soul from material life. 

'^ As these words are explained in the heginning of the next Chapter, it Is 
anperflnons to attempt to do so here. 

** Compare VIII. 2, 5, and 13. Vidui has here an emphatic force, as poMhyati 
has in V. 6, and XIII, 29. It not only indicates the possession of spiritual know- 
ledge, hut tiie attainment of that final emancipation itself, which is acquired hy 
that knowledge. ' They know me indeed, thoroughly, truly ; end, since this know- 
ledge eonturaes with tnem till the hour of their aeath, they are hy it liberated 
firom material Ufe.' 



CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 



ABJUKA 6P0KB. 



•What is that Supreme Spirit P What is Adhj&tmaP* 
what action P best of men ! and what is called Adhibhdta P ^ 
and what is said to be Adhidaiya P^ and how can there be 



* Before entering on an ezplanttion of these terms, we most remind the reader 
that this portion of our poem is a treatise on Theology, an explanation of 
that Supreme Being who is the ohject of the worship of the J^oiri, and the head of 
the whole theistie ftuhwaraj branch of the Sftnkhya school. This Being mar be 
regarded under many direzs aspects, and BrahmA, or the Sapreme Spirit^ whicn he' 
mentions first, is the general name which includes these four others.— First, 
Adhydtma is composed of the prep, adhi^ which has the signification of ' aboTe,' 
' superior to,* ' presiding oyer,' and dtvad * soul.' It means, therefore, * tiiat which 
presides orer the soul.' In shloka 8, it is said to be siM^AdM, *own nature,' 
where a reflectire force must be giyen to sim, as referring to the Supreme Spirit. 
It is, then, the Supreme Spirit viewed in his relation to the soul, in which ae is 
known to be at the same time that soul itself and superior to it ; the spirit from 
which it has emanated, but with which it is still intimately connected, in tiie 
relation of an inferior part to a superior whole.^ Second, Adhibkitta is oompoeed 
of adhi^ ' superior to,' * presiding oTer,' and M^a, < that which exists.' It is, 
therefore, < that which presides over what exists ;' and refers to the Supreme Being 
in his relation to the wnole unirerse, in his connection with matter, as nimself con- 
taining the essence of matter with him. In shloka 4 it is explained by the words 
ktharo'bhdvahf * diTisible nature,' which must refer to proMjiti, the essence of 
matter, which we know is divisible in its development into twenty-three cat^^ories. 




it is explained by the word punuha, for a full explanation of which we most 



refer the reader to the Introdaction, and to Chap. XV. of our poem. Its literal 
meaning is * man,' and in the 8&nkhya system it means *ihe soul,' wUch is the 
real person of man, his body being merely a temporary setting, as it were. In the 
system of Patanjali, and the Bhagavad-Oit&, in which an univeisal spirit, from 
which the soul emanated, was fint brought forward, it has two meanings : firstly, 
that of the soul, the individual man ; and, secondly, that of the Supreme Spirit^ 
from which the soul emanates, more usually called m^AdpunuhOf ot purmh«Uawui^ 
the great or hij;hest soul. In Ch. XV. of our poem, we thall find a third meaning 
attached to this word (shlokas 16— IS), but it is in the second that we mnst here 
understand it, although Humboldt (Zeitschrift der E. Academic in Berlin, 1S25} 
thinks that the word can only hare this meaning when an epithet is attached to it ; 
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any Adhiyajna ^ here in this body,' O slayer of Madhu P And 
how art thou to be known by the temperate in the hoar 
of death P' 

THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

* The supreme universal spirit is the One simple and in- 
divisibloy' and my own nature is called Adhy&tma. The 
emanation which causes the existence and reproduction^ of 
existing things bears the name of Action. Adhibhuta is (my) 
own indivisible nature, and Adhidaivata is the spiritual 
person. Adhiyajna is myself here upon earth, in the body, 
best of embodied men ! And he who, remembering me at 
the moment of death, quits the body and comes forth, enters 
my nature ; there is no doubt about that. Or, again, what- 
ever nature he thinks on, when he abandons the body at the 
last, to that only does he go,^ son of Kunti ! having been 



as in Tin. 22 ; X. 12; XI. 18 and 38; XT. 4, etc. Of these, XI. 38 seena to 
faTonr my renderinj^, the epithet ddideva haring so much similarity with the pre- 
sent one otadhidaiva, — Fourth, Adhiyajna^ compounded of adhi, * presiding orer,' 
and ffo/HO, * sacrifice/ 'worship/ is the object of worship, the keystone of religion. 
This, saTs Krifhya, is myself, Yif h^u, in this my present incarnation of Epfn^ 
tindcT which form the Supreme Being is worshipped. Man is too material to be 
able to worship the pure abstract idea of a Supreme universal Spirit. Some 
tangible and manifest personification was reonired for tlie less philosophic portion 
of mankind, some adhiyajna, to gire a dennition and name to their faitn ; and 
Krifh^a is that adhiyajna. Galanos wonld take the word dehabhritum with dehe, 
and translate, * And Adhiyajna is I in «// bodies.* This construction aflfords no 
explanation of adhiyajna; and, moreoTer, forces on dehe a plural or at least 
ooUectiTe sense, which it cannot sustain.— To recapitulate, adhy&tma is the 
Supreme Spirit in his relation to man's soul ; adhibhitta^ in his relation to matter ; 
adkidaiva, in his relation to the dirers objects of worship ; adhiyajna, in hia 
relation to religion, the personified type. 

* Alluding to Kfif h^a's body. 

* See Chanter III. note 18. 

* Causea tneir original existence and the further production of other objects 
from them. 

* The morality of this passage at first sight seems dubious. It would appear to 
rest a man's salration on a mere chance ; or, at best, on a death-bed repentance. 
Koihing of the kind is meant No sudden death is here hinted at ; but a man ii 
supposed, when the awful hour of dissolution approaches, to turn with all his 
might and soul to that Deity, whom a lifelong worship has taught him to consider 
his protector. If the de«ire of his heart has been the enjoyment of hearen, the 
Ddtf will hare been Indra, and on him will he think in the hour of death ; and 
by ms hearen is his worship oonse<^uentIy rewarded, and so on. Moreover, a 
wnolesome warning is hereby administered agninst relaxing in devotion ; for if 
death overtake him, when the world and its cares have driven the object of his 
worship from his mind, hia former devotion will avail him nought. 
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always conformed to that nature. Therefore think on me at 
all times, and fight. If thy heart and mind are turned to me, 
thou wilt doubtless attain to me alone. By thoughts applied 
to diligent devotion, and turned to no other object (than me), 
meditating^ on the Supreme Divine Person, one goes to him, 
son of Prith& ! He who may meditate on the Sage "^ without 
beginning;^ the regulator more minute than an atom; the 
sustainer of all of incomprehensible form ; bright as the sun 
beyond the darkness, at the hour of death; with steady* 
heart, embued with worship and by the strength of devotion 
collecting his breath entirely between his eyebrows,^^ attains 
that Supreme Divine Person. I will summarily expound to 
thee that place ^^ which those who know the Yedas call the 
one Indivisible, which those who are temperate and free from 
passion enter, and with the desire of which, men follow the 
life of a Brahmach&ri.^' He who closes all the doors of the 
senses," restrains his desires within his heart,^^ disposes his 
breath within his brow,^^ practises perseverance in devotion, 
utters the monosyllable " Om ! " (which is) the Supreme 
Spirit,^^ meditating on me, and thus continues when he is 



* The lame aoduatire is here governed by both Terbs, ydti and anuehiniapan. 
T This and the following are all epithets of the Supreme Being. He ia called a 

sa^ (lit., 'poet*) as being omniscient. He is the regulator wSl ordainer of all 
thin^ more minute than an atom, yet ^eater than the whole uniTene. As tha 
ann illumines the whole world, that spirit illumines ererything : superior to the 
darkness, which typifies the ignorance arising from the illusion of matter, and the 
influence of the three qualities. 

* Lit., ' ancient,' but used for * eternal as to the past,' for which no word eiifta 
in Banskfit. Compare Chapter II. note 19. 

* Fixed on the one object only. 

10 Compare Chapter IV. note 33. 

11 The beinj^ of the Supreme Snirit, the spiritual region which he inhabita, 
"Which, though infinite and undefineo, is called a place. 

» See Chapter YI. note 19. 

1* The organs of sense, through which external objects penetrate to the heart. 

1* Mark the distinction between matuu, * the abstract,' and AftY, ' the concrete.' 
jtf««MM is the heart which desires, hrii that which beata. 

1* The mystic word being the verbal representatiTe of the Supreme Being, Jnst 
as much as brahm& was the representative of his creative, Vifh^u of hia preaenra- 
tire, and Shira of his destructive powers. 
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quitting the bodj, attains the highest walk.^* I am easy of 
access to that ever devoted devotee who remembers me, son 
of P|ith& I with his thoughts never wandering to any other 
object The great-minded, who have recourse to me, reach 
the highest perfection, and do not incur regeneration, which 
is the domain of pain, and is not eternal. All worlds, up to 
that of Brahm&,^^ are subject to retum,^^ Aijuna I But he 
who comes to me has no regeneration, O son of Kunti ! Those 
men who know the day of Brahm&y^* which ends after a 
thousand ages ; and the night which comes on at the end of 
those thousand ages,^ know day and night indeed. At the 



^ Union with the Supreme. 
^7 See Chapter V. note 89. 

>* The sool IB always liable to return after a eertain sojonm, and be bom again 
on earth, from any of the eight worlds, eren indnding Brahmii's, which la the 
highest. 

1* We haye here a m^ological allusion, which is another proof that onr philo- 
sopber received much with implicit faith from the established belief. To under- 
stand it pm>perly, we must remember the trae character of Brahmiu On the one 
hand, be is the personification of the creatire power of the Supreme Beine ; and, 
on the other, he has taken the place, in mythology, of S6rya or the sun, the first 
person of the more primitive triad. As the sun begins the day on earth, and 
brines all things into actire life, Brahmii begins that of the nnivetse, by causing 
all aeyeloped matter to issue or emanate from the prakjiii, the non-aerelopM 
essence of matter. When, again, he sleeps, dcTeloped matter re-enters ana is 
absorbed a^in into prt^kfiti. Hence the supposed duration of the unirerse in 
each manifSitation was called a day. Some haye sought to attribute the system of 
reckoning the ages to astronomical obseryations ; but Wilson justly obsenres that 
it is simply deriyed from a descending arithmetical progression^ as 4, 3, 2, 1,— the 
oonyersion of units into thousands, and the mythological fiction that these wero 
diyine years, each composed of 860 years of men. Thus the four ages would be 
thus reckoned— 

The Erita-ynga has 4,000 diyine years, equal to 1,440,000 mortal yean. 
Trot&-yuga 8,000 „ „ 1,080,000 

Dw&para-yuga 2,000 „ „ 720,000 

Kali-yuga 1,000 „ „ 860,000 



It 



Total 3,600,000 
Certain periods at the beginning and end of each 
yuga, called Sandhyfts and Sandhy&nshas, 
equal to 720,000 



» 



Complete the period called Mah&yuga, or great 

age, which is equal to 4,820,000 „ 

1,000 liab&yu^ make a day of Brahm&, which is called a Ealpa; 860 such 
days compose his year, and 100 such years aro his lifetime, called a Para. Thus 
Brahm&'s lifetime consists of 266,620,000,000 mortal years, and during this 
period the uniyerse is supposed to emanate firom and ro- enter the material essence 
36,000 times. 

< ^ Not common ages, but Mah&yugas, or sggregates of the four common ones. 
See preceding note. 
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approach of (that) all (objects of) developed matter come 
forth from the non-developed principle.'^ At the approach of 
(that) night they are absorbed into that (principle) called the 
non*developed. This collective mass itself of existing things, 
(thus) existing again and again^** is dissolved at the approach 
of that night. At the approach of (that) day it emanates 
spontaneooslj,^ O son of Prith& ! But there is another in- 
visible eternal existence, superior to this visible one, which 
does perish when all things perish, called invisible and in- 
divisible. This they call the highest walk. Those who 
obtain this never return. This is my supreme abode. But 
this supreme person, son of Prith& ! within whom all 
existing things exist, and by whom all this universe is caused 
to emanate, may be approached by devotion, which is intent 
on him alone. But I will tell thee, prince of the Bharatas I 
at what time devotees dying obtain freedom from or sub- 
jection to (the necessity of) return.'* Fire,*^ day, the in- 



*' Av^akts^ prakpii, or uitan, the non-dereloped etseneo of matter. 8oe 
Intiodiictioii. 

** The repeCation of the particle marks that of the itate. Thtf nnirene ezisti 
again and again in each anooeeding day of Brahmfc. 

** Avm$hm cannot have its more uanal signification of * against their will,' smoe 
matter being irrational, eonld bare no will of its own, but rather, 'without any 
Will of their own,' %.$, in agreement with the laws of neceasity. 

** Betnm to earth, and inyestment with a new body. 

^ This and the following shloka startle us at first sight with the appearance of 
the meaneat anperatition, and hare called forth the lameatationa and reproaehea of 
two able eritica, Hamooldt and Langlois. The matter is, however, somewhat 
explained by &e contenta of the Uttaramim&n8& writings (see Colebrooke, Misc. 
Essays, toI. i. p. 866). It must be remembered that the soul was supposed to be 
acoompamed in its transmigration br a subtile body {finga iharlra: see Intro- 
duction), which it only abandons at final emancipation. Thia is a vehicle of the 
ionU wnieh enables it, aa long aa it exista in a material life, to anstain ita con- 
nection with matter, even when direated of a grosser body. In thia aubtile body, 
then, ia the tonl conducted to the divers material heavens, when it quits the 
mundane body : and since thia body requires a conductor and a light to ahow it the 
way, a beam of the aun ia anppoaed to meet the crown of the head at all aeaaona. 
The aeat of the aonl ia auppoaea to be the heart, from which 1,001 arteriea conduct 
to all parts of the bodiea. The principal of these is the great coronal artery, 
which leads firom the heart to the crown of the head ; by this passage the sotUt 
wiUi ita linga sharira, prooeeda at the moment of death. At the crown of the 
head it meeta with the guardian aunbeam ; and, at the periods first mentioned, the 
ray being brighter and stronger, the subtile bodv can find its way to the highest 
heavan, 8ie Brakmn^loka ; if, on the contrary, it oe weaker, aa at other periods, it 
only prooeeda to an inferior region. See alao note 27 infra. 
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creasing moon, six months of the northern solstice; those 
who die in this period^ and who know the Supreme Spirit, go 
to the Supreme Spirit Again, smoke,*^ i^ight, the waning 
moon, six months of the southern solstice ; a devotee dying in 
this period attains only a lunar'' splendour, and returns. 
For these two ways of white and black are eternally decreed 
to the world. By the one a man goes without return, by the 
other he returns again. No devotee, O son of P|ith& ! who 
knows these two paths, is ever confounded. Therefore, at all 
periods, be devoted to devotion, Aijunal A devotee who 
knows all this, surmounts whatever reward is promised to the 
study of the Yedas, or the practice of sacrifice, self-torture, 
and almsgiving, and obtains the highest and best place.' 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Eighth Chapter, 
by name 

* DEVOTION TO THE INDIVISIBLE SUPREME SPIErr.' 



** Smoke, at opposed to fire and light, ia pat for darkni 

*^ This ma^ mean that he attains to the Somm^kka^ the region of the moon, 
which is inferior to that of BrahmCi (see Gh. V. note 89). Bat I am inoUned to 
think that the whole passage has a metaphorical, not a literal, force. The 
Supreme Bang has heen compared to the sun. The whole aggregate of dettiee 
inferioc to him, who reflect his glorj, may be aptly likened to ue moon. Follow- 
ing out this figure, the whole passage may be diyested of its superstitions 
enaracter. The Supreme Being is the sun, the ray from which to the crown 
of the de?otee*s head, is the type of the spiritual connection of the Being with the 
mortal's soul When dcTotion is at its highest pitch, this ray would be strongest, 
and the Supreme Being might be conridered to be in greater prozimihr to the 
mortal, as the sun is to that portion of the earth which it lights nn in day-time, 
in the light half of the month, and during the summer solstioe. In the u ttara- 
mrm&nsft, this theory is doubtless taken literally and superstitionsly ; but I cannot 
help thinking that our poet has borrowed a popular superstition merely as an apt 
and elegant poetical metaphor. Compare also Hanu, ir. 182, where the Soma* 
loka, or hea?en of the moon, is replaced by a DcTaloka, or hearen of the inferior 
deities. 



CHAPTEE THE NINTH. 

THB HOLT ONE SPOKB. 

^ But now ^ I will dedare unto thee, if thou objectest not, 
the most mjstie spiritual knowledge coupled with spiritual 
disoemmenty having learnt which, thou wilt be liberated from 
eviL This is a kinglj science and a. kingly mystery,* the 
most excellent of purifications^ clearly comprehensible, in 
accordance with law/ very easy to carry oat, and immutable. 
Men who do not put faith in this religion, harasser of thy 
foes I do not attain to me, but return to the path of this 
world of mortality. All this uniyerse has been created 
by me, embodied as the undeveloped principle.^ All things 
exist in me. I do not dwell within them, and yet things do 
not exist in me.' Behold this my lordly mystery. My spirit, 
which causes* things to exist, sustains existing things, but 
does not dwell in them. Understand that even as the 



^ Expressed in the (dam, lit, * tbe followiag.' 

- * Tlua mutt refer to the Yoga system, not merely to the philosophic explanation 
ahont to follow, sinoe he says that it is * easy to carry ont^ 

* With the established i«li||;ion, since it admitted its prindpsl tenets and 
ordinances, the existence of the {[ods, the institntion of caste, etc., and nrged 
a man to perform his dnty according to those ordinances, in contradistinction to 
tiie pore Sfcnkhya system, which landed the ahandonment of all these. 

* Drakfiii or nature, the material essence, which this school considered to be 
part of the Supreme Being himself^ he being regarded as twofold, spirit and 
matter, or rather material essence, which the Farftpas call the wife of the 
Supreme Being. 

* Xrif h^A !• not wrong when he calls this apparent contradiction a soTereig;n 
mystery. But it is easily eiplained when we rmrd the Supreme Being in his 
twofoU character of spirit and material essence. As material essence, the material 
cause of aU thin^, they all exist within him ; as Spirit only, they, being matter, 
cannot exist withm him, since spirit and matter haTC no direct connection. Again, 
as spirit only, he does not exist in them, sinoe the spirit cannot be inherent 
in matter. 

* Being the efficient and rational cause. 
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mighty air,^ which wanders everywhere, always dwells within 
the ether, so all existing things exist within me. At the 
oondasion of a Ealpa,* all existing things, son of Snnti I 
re-enter nature, which is cognate with me. But I cause them 
to come forth again at the beginning of a EIalpa« Supported 
by my material essence, I cause this entire system of existing 
things to emanate again and again, without any power of 
their own, by the power of the material essence. Nor do 
these actions implicate me,* despiser of wealth I me who 
remain tranquil, as one unconcerned by them, and not inter- 
ested by these actions. Under my superintendence, nature 
produces moveable and immoveable things. ^^ By this means,^^ 
O son of Kuntil does the world revolve. The deluded 
despise me, when invested with a human form, not under- 
standing my high existence,^' which is the lord of all things, 
«— vain in their hopes,^ their actions,^^ and their knowledge; ^^ 



T VdifUf < wind,' ii vied in pMloiophieal Itngnage for ' atmoiphere,' distinet 
firom dkdtha, ' the ether/ a enbtile fluid rappoeed to penrade all ipaoe. While 
dkdMhm is snppoeed to be perfectly immoTeaole and existing ererywhere, air is 
alwats moYing, and penetrates only where it can effect an entrance. The two 
words stand in almost the same relation as our wind and air, with the exception 
that they are distinct substances, and that dkdtha is not merely atmospheric air, 
but that which fills all infinity. 

* A day of Brahmfc (see Chapter VIII. note 19). It may be nseftd here to 
remark that the only word existing in Sanskrit to conrey the idea of creation by 
Ood, has the literal meaning of 'emit,' *canse to come forth, or emanate ;' and 
this, too, in the oldest Sanskfit works. May we not reoeiTc this fact as evidence 
of ue antiqnity of the belief that the Creator was the material as well as the 
efficient cause of the creation, and of the philosophic bias of the Aryan mind erea 
at a Tcry early period F 

* In Chapter VIII. shloka 4, he has mentioned that the action of the Supreme 
Being was Uie creation and the dissolution of matter. But it has also been said 
that all action, exoej^t what is undertaken with derotion, etc., imnUcates the acior, 
entails upon hki their good or eril results. He now states that he nimself cannot be 
lisble to these restrictions, since he acts without interest or concern in what he does. 

10 Animate and inanimate matter. 

" By my superintendence of the work of nature. 

>* Those who are deluded by the appearance of the uniTcrse, and the action of 
the three qualities, despise me, the supreme Spirit, when I descend to earUi 
in the form of Erifh^a ; for they do Imow my real character, superior to and 
monarch of all. 

^ Since these hopes are not of final emancipation, but of earthly, or at best 
hearenly, enjoyments. 

>* Since they are undertaken with interested motiTes. 

>* Since they belieTe matter supreme, and do not know the truth of things. 

12 
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devoid of reflectioiii and inclining to the deluded nature 
of tlie Asuras^^ and B&kghaaas, But the high-minded, 
inclining to the nature of the gods,^'' worship me with their 
hearts turned to no other object, knowing me to be the 
imperishable principle of all things. Always glorifying me 
and striving with unbroken vows, and prostrating themselves 
before me, they worship me, constant in devotion. Others 
also, offering the sacrifice of knowledge,^® worship me, who 
am present everywhere in divers forms, by means of my 
singleness and separability.^* I am the immolation. I am 
the whole sacrificial rite.^ I am the libation offered to 
ancestors. I am the drug. I am the incantation. I am 
the sacrificial butter also. I am the fire. I am the incense. 
I am the father, the mother,'^ the sustainer, the grandfather ** 
of this universe, — the mystic doctrine, the purification, the 
syllable ''Oml"^ — ^the Rich-, the S&man-, and also the 
Yajur-, Yeda, — the path,^ the supporter, the master, the 
witness,*^ the habitation, the refuge, the friend, the origin, 



>* 6m Chapter VII. note 18. 

^^ In the Derai, the quality of goodnen aod light (taUwa) predominates. 

^* Recognizing me in erenr object of worship, from a complete knowledge 
of my tnie nature : Compare Mann It. 24. 

I* My single nature as the one Supreme Being, and my power of separate 
existence in the different deities, etc. I hare rendered these words, as if Uier 
were explanations of vi%Kafaifm.Miam, They might, howoTer, be construed as if 
eoremea by updMt$, and referring to the different charactos, under which the 
deity was actually worshipped. Ghilanoe has adopted this method, thoogh I can 
scarcely say, judiciously. 

^ Galanos Tthough on what authority I know not) distinciiishes between kratM 
and yajita^ making we former a * bloody,' the latter a * bloooless' sacrifice. 

*^ Father and mother of matter, as being both efficient and material cause. See 
notes 4 and 6 tupra, 

*' Grandfather was a name which inspired reTerenoe. and affection in the HindA 
grandchild. 

** This triad would seem to include aU religion, whether practical or doctrinal. 
Vtdyamf in the first case, would be theological study and belief; pavitram would 
include all the practice of religion, whether sacrifice, mortification, etc.; and 
onkdra, would comprehend prayer and praise. In the second case the three words 
would represent the theology, the injunctions for practice, and the hymns and 
prayers of the Vedas. 

^ Supply * of the uniTerse,' to each of the words in this shloka. He is the path 
by whicn mortals obtain final emancipatiott. 

** Being gifted with the power of omnisdenoe. 
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the dissolution,'* the place, the receptacle,'^ the inexhaustible 
seed." I heat (the world). I withhold and pour out the 
rain. I am ambrosia'' and death, the existing and the non- 
existing.'o Those who know the three Yedas,'^ who drink 
the Soma, who purify themselyes from sin, and offer sacrifices, 
implore of me the attainment of heaven : these, obtaining as 
their reward the world of the holy Indra, eat in heaven the 
divine food of the gods." Having enjoyed this great world 
of heaven, they re-enter the world of mortals, when the 
reward is exhausted." Following in this manner the law of 
the Yedas, they indulge in their desires, and obtain a happi- 
ness which comes and goes. I bear the responsibility'^ of the 
Jiappiness of those men, who, constant in devotion, worship 
me, meditating on me, and having no other object. And 
even those also who devotedly worship other gods with the 
gift of faith, worship me, too, son of £unti I but not pro- 
perly." For I am the devourer and lord also of all sacrifices ; 
but they do not understand me truly, therefore they fall." 
Those who devote themselves to the gods, go to the gods ; 
those who do so to the Pitris, go to the Pitps. The worshippers 



** The causd of emanatioii and re-absorption. 

^ As being the material essenoe, into which all things are absorbed Anally. 

** Haying already identified natore, or the material essence, with himself 
as we haye seen. 

** Those who worship me obtain immortalityi eTOD as those do who eat of 
ambrosia. 

^ That which has, and that which has not a real existence, •'.«. spirit and matter. 
He merely sums np all that he has declared himself to be, and says in two words, 
* I am both aU spirit and all matter.' The scholissts, however, explain sad by 
wakia, * deyeloped matter,' and atad by avyakta. * non-deyeloped matter.' Comp. 
ZI. 37 ; and XIII. 12. 

*' Our author does not, in this, condemn the established faith, or the Vedaa ; or 
deny the propriety of religions rites ; but only condemns the spirit in which those 
who rely on them, prosecute them ; namely, m the hope of hearenly enjoymenta. 

** Enjoy their pleaanres. 

** Their sojourn in heayen, thooch yery long, according to their merits, is 
finite ; and at its oondusion tiiey are bom again on earth. 
** Lit., * The insurance,' yide Chap. II. note 43. 

** Siooe the gods are impersonifications of each of my attributes : but they 
ought to wonhip me as a whole. 

s* From heayen, and are bom again on earth. 
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of the Bhtitas go to the Bhiitas. Only my worshippers come to 
me. If any one offer me a leaf, a flower, fruit or water,'' with 
devotional intention, I eat '^ it, thus pionsly offered by one of 
devoted mind. Whatever thou doest, whatever thou eatest, 
whatever thou sacrificest, whatever thou givest away, whatever 
mortification thou performest, son of Kuntf I that do as an 
offering to me.'' Thus thou shalt be freed from the bonds of 
action, which are the good and bad results (of actions), and 
if thou be devoted to devotion and renunciation, when dis- 
charged (from the body), thou wilt come to me. I am the 
same to all beings. I have neither foe nor friend. But those 
who worship me with devotion, dwell in me and I also in 
them. Even if one who has led a very bad life worship me, 
devoted to no other object, he must be considered as a good 
in f ^ for he has judged aright. He soon becomes religiously 
disposed, and enters eternal rest. Best assured, son of 
Kunti 1 that he who worships me, never perishes. For even 
those who are bom in sin ^^'— even women,^ Yaishyas and 



*v The simplicity of the offerings here mentioned may be contrasted with the 
pomp and expense of such sacrifices as the Ashwa-medha, which were made to 
the deities. The Tictim, says Krifhoa, is nothing, bat the spirit in whieh it 
is offered— the disinterestedness of the sacrifloer. 

** That is, accept it, since the deities were supposed, originally, to doTOor the 
offerings made, and this word is therefore need in the sense of accept Of course 
the Supreme Spirit could not be supposed to eat, oTon bj the most materiaUj- 
indinea philosophers. 

** The Tenr commonest actions of life may be looked upon as sacrifices to 
the Supreme ceing, if performed without interestedness and in a dcTotiona] spirit. 

*** His former bad life must be forgotten, and his present deTOtion wipes 
it all out. 

*^ The offspring, probably, of illicit marriages, of those between different castes, 
etc. Or perhaps a general term for all but the privileged Aryans, indnding all 
foreigners, etc. 

*s The fair sex has fared as ill in India as in many other parts of the worid, 
where man, who owes all to her, has ungntefully cast her physical weakness 
in her face, and has gone so far as to declare her unfit for Heayen. It is easy to 
account for this shameful conduct, as for many other peculiarities of Eastern 
character, by the heat of the climate, which deprires women of the exdusiTe 
esteem, and the halo of superiority wldch surrounds her beneath less enerrating 
and passionate skies ; and by the warlike habits and ideas of these nations who 
were wont to despise all that was physically weak. But eyen in the drama, which 
flourished at a much more drilisea period (about our own era^, tiie ladies are not 
supposed competent to speak the same langusfe eren as their nuslMuids, but, with 
slaTcs and outcasts, must be content to lisp their loTes in the softer tones of the 
Pr&krit dialect 
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Sh6dra8 ^ — take the highest path, if they have reoourse to me. 
How much more, then, saored Br&hmanfl and pious B&jarshis.^^ 
Worship me by obtaining this finite and wretched world.^ 
Place thy heart on me, worshipping me, sacrificing to me, 
saluting me. Thus shalt thou come to me, if thou thus 
devotest thyself, intent on me/ 

Thus in the XJpanishads, etc., (stands) the Ninth Ohapter, 
byname 

* DEVOTION BT MEANS OF KINGLY KNOWLEDGE AND KINGLT 

MTSTBBT.' 



^ That the ShAdm, lUfes, and probaUy, too, deioendtntt of the oonaiiered 
tbori^et, fhoald be denied a place in heaven by the imperioos Brinman, 
aitoniihea u but little; bat that the lame fiite iheild attendTthe Vaifhya— the 
merchant caate— who were d^^ed with the Brihmanical thread, and nndoabtedlj 
belonged to the Aran race, it a liffiuficant fut, which marks the period at whicn 
our poet wrote. Tne etr^ggle had nitherto been between Br&hman and Kshatrija 
—church and state— and, as must have renilted from the meditatiye character of 
the Hindii, the former had triamphed. The Kshatriya had consented to reoeiye 
his laws, as well as hii religion, fr^m the Brfchman, and e?en an alliance, offensire 
and defensi?e, was mntoallj agreed on, both uniting to turn the channd of their 
animosities against the people. The **boQigeoine" were growing powerftil hj 
their wealth, and the Sndoias impatient of oppression. Knowledge and phi- 
losophy found its way out of the exdusiTe, but now leaky schools of the Briihman ; 
and the Vaishya learnt from the latter the real equality of all men. When at 
length the rerolotion of Buddha lnx>ke out, the Bxihman compelled the warrior- 
caste to join him against the bulk of the populace, and their united weight obUged 
the latter to succumb. From that time, tne Vaishya was denied the pririlege of 
beaten, and hence, amonff otiier reasons, it may lie inferred that tlus poem waa 
composed after the rise of Buddhism. 

^ DeriTcd from r^/^m * a king,' and rifhi * a pious personage.' ** Half king» 
half saint." See Indeg, under * ^hi.' The allusion is here a lump of sugar 
thrust down the Kshatriya*s throat 

^ As usual, Knyh^a closes the chapter with a reiteration of the exhortation to 
fiffht, and biinn it in with his wonted dexterity. He hss said that erer^ action 
of life should oe made a sacrifice to the Supreme Being, and he now bids him 
undertake eren fighting with the same object 



CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

'Listen even, farther, strong-armed one I to my impor- 
tant words, which I will proclaim to thee, whom I love,^ from 
a desire for thy good. Neither the multitude of the Suras 
know my origin, nor yet the Maharfhis,' for I am the origin 
of all gods and of all the Maharshis. He among mortals who 
knows that I, the great Lord of the world, have had neither 
birth nor beginning, is not confounded by error, and is 
liberated from all his sins.' Litelligence, spiritual know- 
ledge, absence of error, patience, truth, temperance, tranquil- 
lity» pleasure, pain, birth, death, danger, and also security; — 
innocence, equanimity, satisfaction, mortification, almsgiving, 
glory and ignominy ; are the dispositions of beings, severally 
derived from me alone. The seven Maharf his,^ and the four 
Ancients,' and the Manus,^ partaking of my existence, were 
bom by my mind,'' and from them these inhabitants of the 



^ Frllfttmd^ is the pass, part pres. of pri ' to lore,' but the Damre of thif 
Terb hamg alao the sense or < to be delighted,' etc., Schlegel andWiUdne hare 
giTen it a middle force ; Galanoe sapports me in what seems to be the simplest 
and most natural mode of rendering tnis word. 

* See Index, onder <^ifhL' The name is here giren (see shloka 6) to the 
seren Praj&patis, or progenitors of mankind. 

* Belief in the etemitj, etc., of the Supreme Being, is a means of emaneipation. 
The reader will have ooserTed, already, that this is the constant formula for 
establidung any dogma put forward. 

* These must be the same as the Praj&paiiff, or progenitors of mankind, sprung 
from Brahmfc's brain. Thev are, howoTer, generally said to be ten in number. 
See Indext under * ^i^hi' ana ' Praj&pati.' 

* The four Eum&ras, or sons of Brahm& and companions of Yifh^n. Their 
names are Sanatkum&ra, Sanaka, San&tana, and Sanandana. 

* 8ee/mff«. 

^ They were fabled to be sprung from Brahmk*s brain, when he was reflecting 
how to people the uniTcrse. 
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world are sprung. He who trolj compreheiidB this pre- 
eminence ® and mystic faculty of mine, ia gifted with imshaken 
devotion ; there is no doubt about that. I am the origin of 
all.' From me all proceeds. Belieying me to be thus, the 
wise, gifted with meditative powers, worship me. Thinking 
on me, dead in me^^^ teaching one another, and constantly 
telling of me, they are both satisfied and delighted. To them 
who are constantly devoted, and worship me according to (the 
ordinances of) love, I give that mental devotion, by means of 
which they eventually come to me. For them only do I, on 
account of my compassion, remaining in my own condition,^^ 
destroy the darkness which springs from ignorance by the 
brilliant lamp of spiritual knowledge/ 

ARJUNA SPOKE. 

'Thou art the Supreme Universal Spirit, the Supreme 
dwelling,^' the most excellent purification. The Eternal 
Person,^' divine, prior to the gods, imbom, omnipresent, all 
the l^ishis declare thee to be,^ and the Devarshi^^ N&rada, 
Asita, Devala, and the Yy&sa,^^ and thou wilt also tell me 



' The word mbhiiti, besides ihe nsaal meaning of ' pre-eminence, mastenhi^' 
which may be naed here, has a peculiar phUoeophical one, which we find m 
shlokas 16 and 19, and elsewhere. It signifies some indiyidnal manifestation 
of the uniTenality of the Supreme Being in all tlunffs, but especially in the firrt 
and best of all classes and collections of things and beinn. In the language 
of Patanjali, and in other philosophical works, it again denotes a number of 
supernatural powers generally attributed to Shvn, but capable of being acquired 
by roan by means of austere deyotion. They are eight in number, such as 
* extreme minuteness,' * illimitable bulk,' ete. 

• The universe. 

^^ Dead to the world, absorbed in me. Schlegel, howerer, translates <me quasi 
spirantes,' which is not justified by the usual meaning ot gaUt'-pntfiOf and does not 
give any clue to the sense. 

^* To others I manifest myself in divers forms, quitting my own individuality 
to become one or other of the |^ods. To the devotee, however, I disclose my real 
nature, and thus remove that ignorance in his mind which prevented him from 
recognizing my true universality. 

" That within which all the unirerse exists. 
IS Compare VIII. note 1, and XI. 88. 

^* In the hymns of the Vedas, which are each ascribed to one of the ^if his. 
" See Index under * ^ifhL' 

^* We hare prefixed the definite article here, because Yy&sa is not a proper 
name, but a title. See Index, It is here used piar exeeUence to designate KHv^mA 
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thyself too. Everything that thou tellest me, O Hairy One I 
I belieye to be true ; for neither the gods nor D&navas^^ oom"i 
prehend thy manifestation/^ Holy One! Thou thyself only 
knowest thyself by thyself, Supreme Person 1 ^* Creator and 
Lord of all that exists I God of GK)ds ! Lord of the IJniverse I 
For thou shouldest completely declare thine own divine vir- 
tues,*' by means of which thou hast pervaded and continuest 
to pervade'^ these worlds. How shall I know thee, mystio 
one I ever considering thee in all points of view P^ In what 
particular forms of existence should I contemplate thee, O 
Holy One P Belate further at full length thine own magic 
power and yirtue,^ thou who art besought by mortals I 
for I am never sated of devouring this ambrosia through 
mine ears/** 

THE HOLT ONE SPOKE. 

* Well then,** I will relate to thee my own divine virtues,* 
at least the principal ones, best of Kurus ! for there is no 
end to my extensiveness. I am the soul, Arjuna I which 



DwaipfcyaiUL the last of the twenty-eight Vjftm, to whom are ascribed the oom- 
pOatioii of the Yedai, the oompodtioii of many other worki, and partionlarly that 
of the Mahftbh&rata, the great Indian epic 

^ Here a general name for all the enemies of the gods, demons, giants, etc. 

^' Neither rods nor demons, mnch less men, comprehend thy power of appear- 
ing in a manifest form as a deity, etc., or as the chief and best in eyery collection 
oftiiings. 

» All the translatorB hare taken the more physical view, and translated this 
oomponnd by * best of men,' which, independently of its weakness, is a title fetj 
nnlikely to oe giren to Efiflu^ by Anuna, at the rery moment when he is 
speaking of him in his most immaterial and superhnman character. Compare 
Chapter YIII. note 1, under odhtdaiva, and Chapter XV. 18 and 19. 

^ Bee note 8. 

*i When the yerb Hhd is used with an indefinite participle, it has generally the 
ibroe of * continuance, remaining.' 

» This is the force of the prep, pari in jMinVAciiteyafi, 'how shall I diiooyer 
thee in eyecy object of the nniyerse P' 

** Krif h^'s words, which gaye immortality to those who receiyed them with 
deyotioD, are justly compared to ambrosis, and Arjuna's ears, through which he 
drinks them in, to the mouth which deyours it. 

^ Hanta is merely inceptiye, and shows that the narrator takes breath before 
he begins a long ana important relation. 



<•♦ 
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exiists in the Heart ^ of all beingSi** and I am the beginning 
and the middle, and also the end,*^ of existing things.** 
Among the i^dityasi I am Yif h^u.^ Among luminous bodies, 
I am the beaming suil I am Marichi among the Maruts ; 
among lunar mansions,'^ I am the mansion of the moon. Of 
the Yedas I am the S&ma-veda. Among the inferior gods, I 
am Y&sava;^ and among senses, I am the heart.'^ Among 
material principles,** I am intellect ; and among the Budras, 
I am Shankara.** Euvera, among Yakshas and Rak^hasas ;** 
and among Yasus, I am fire ; Meru, among mountain-peaks. 
And know, O son of P|ith&l that I am Yrihaspati,'' the 
chief of household priests. Among generals, I am Skanda.** 
Among pieces of water, the ocean. Among Maharfhis,'' I am 
Bhrigu. Among words, the monosyllable ''Om!" Among 
forms of worship, the silent worship.** Among mountain 
ranges, Him&laya. The sacred fig-tree** among all trees; 



^ Lit., 'receptacle/ but here put briefly for rakidika^a, ^the receptacle of the 
blood.* The heart was deemed 07 HindtS philooophen to be the seat of the sonl, 
and these words are so far important, that taey establish the doctrine of the identi- 
fication of the Deity with the indiyidual soul. 

" It may here be remarked as it should, jierhaps, haye been befora, that bMUMf 
when a suutantive, may mean either an animate or an inanimate object 

*^ Speaking of himself as identified with the material essence, from which 
materials emanate, to which they are re -absorbed, and which, as Tital essence, 
supports and sustains them while they ezist. 

** Not the superior deity, the second person In my theological triad, but simply 
one of the Adityas themselyee, considered as their chief. See Indix. 

^ The asterisms through which the moon passes are commonly considered to 
be twenty-seyen in number. 
^ India, the chief of the Deyas. See Indes, 

*> Mmuu, the heart, was considered as an elerenth or internal sense, and the 
collector and director of the other ten. 

** lit., * existing things.' The categories of deyeloped matter (vy§kUt) an 
twenty-three in number, and intellect is the first of them, and naturally superior 
to the others. 

" A name of Shiya, as chief of the Rudras. 

** These genii being the guardians of the treasures of the god of wealth. 
** He being charged with the clerical aiFairs of the gods. Bee Ini$9k 
** The god of war. Bee Jfufe«. 
SY Bee Ind$% under ' ^f hL' 

M Muttering prayers and passages of the Yedas in an inaudible tone. 
** The Banyan or Ficus Religioea (A%ho9itha)^ the falling branches of which 
toke root in the earth. It abounds in great quantities in ps«te of India, and we 
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and among Devarsliisy'' N&rada. Among GhmdhanraSi Ohitra- 
ratha. Among the perfect,^ Eapila, the HunL Know that 
among horses I am Uohchaishshravasa, sprung from am- 
brosia;^ Air&yata among elephants, and among men, the 
king. I am the thunderbolt^ among weapons ; among eows, 
K&maduk.^ And I am the procreator, Eandarpa. Among 
serpents, I am Y&suM. And I am Ananta among N&gas ; 
Yaruna, among inhabitants of the water.^* And among the 
Pitris I am Aryaman ; Yama,^ among oorreotors. And I am 
Prahlfida among the Daityas; Time among things whioh 
count. And among animalsi I am the lion ; and Yainateya 
among birds. I am the wind among purifiers ; B&ma^ among 
soldiers. And among fishes I am the Makara. I am the 
Granges among rivers. And of creations I am the beginning, 
the end, and the middle, Arjunal; the knowledge of the 
Adhy&tma,^'' among sciences, and (human) .speech, among 
sounds of utterance. And I am the letter A^^ among letters, 
the combination itself of a compound word. I am also eternal 
time. I am the preserver who watches in all directions. And 
I am Death, who seizes all, and the Birth of those who are to 
be ; — Fame, Fortune and Speech, Memory, Meditation, Per- 



laaj aooount for id lanotification, partly from the sbade it affords from an Indian 
ran being greater and better than that of any other tree, partly that ita pecoUar 
growth would oonstitate an emblem of eternity. Compare Chapter XV. 

^ Biddka ia also the name of a particular class of demigods (see Ind$x\ bat I 
do not think that Kapila, the founder of the Stokhya system, could be rightly 
ranked among them, as in that ease we might exclaim, * Physician, hesl thyself,' 
and wonder why his would-be infallible prescription for final emancipation had 
failed to liberate himself. 

*^ Being one of the fourteen articles produced by the churning of the great 
ocean by the gods and demons, for ambrocia; for account of which, see imbr, 
under ' Viyhpni^' 

^ The weapon of Indra, the Jupiter Tonans of the West. 

^* The cow of plenty, corresponding to the Greek Amalthea. 

M Lit, 'water animals,' among which Yantpa, the Hindd Neptune^ would 
scarcely like to be ranked. 

^ The judge of the dead. 

M Dasharatha RAma, the hero of the Indian Biad, the Bimftya^a, and con- 
queror of B&Ta^a and his foUowen, the Daityas. Bee Initx* 

«f Bee Chapter Till, note 1. 

^ Becaoae it is the concomitant part of all consonants and diphthongs. 
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seyerance and Patience among feminine words. I am the 
Yphats&man among the Hymns ^' (of the S&ma- Yeda) ; the 
O&yatri among rhymes. Among months I am M&rga- 
ahirsha;^ among seasons, the flowery spring.^^ I am the 
game of dice among things which deceive ; splendour itself 
among splendid things. I am victory; I am perseverance. 
I am the goodness of the good.^ Among the descendants of 
Yfifh^iy I am Y&sudeva;^ among the P&^davas, Arjuna.^ 
Among Munis also, I am the Yy&sa;^ among poets,^ the 
poet IJshanas. The rod among tamers am I ; I am polity, 
among means of victory. And I am silence too among 
mysteries;^ the knowledge of the wise. And I am that^ 
which is the seed of all existing things, O Arjunal There 
exists no one thing, moveable or immoveable,^ which is 
without me. There is no end of my divine virtues, harasser 
of thy foes ; but I have made this extended narration of my 
pre-eminence by way of instance. Whatever is pre-eminent, 
or the essence (of any thing), fortunate or mighty also ; do 
thou understand, in truth, to be sprung from part of my 



^* S&man is the name for the hyinns of the S&ma-yeda, of which the Vrihat- 
•ftman is a portion. 

*® Noyember-December. It is considered the chief of the months, prohably 
because the year began with it at that period. This, its other name, Agrah&ya^a, 
* the first of the year,' wonld seem to indicate. The Hind(i year now hegiju with 
the month Vaishlikha, April- May. 

*^ This season, commonly called Vasanta, is comprised in the months Chaitra 
and Vaishfrkha, or from middle of March to that of May. It is the first of the six 
seasons of the Hindis year, the others beine — 

2. Grifhma, heat, Jyai^hta-A^h&^hfti Mid. May to mid. July. 

S. Varfh&s, the rains, Shr&ya^-Bh&dra, Mid. July to mid. September. 

4. Shared, autumn, Ashwina-K&rtika, Mid. September to mid. Noyemb. 

5. Hemanta, snow, Aerah&ya^a^Pau^ha, Mid. Noyember to mid. January. 

6. Shishira, frost, Mftgha-Ph&lguva, Mid. January to mid. March. 
" Schlegel has * yigor yigentium.' 

M A name of Erifh^a (see Index), These are little compliments, §h pauant, 
to his own and his hearer's superiority. 

M Bee Note 16. 

** Bather learned preceptors, teachers of precepts, than metrical oompoeeis. 

M Lit., 'secrets.' Silence, rince it explains nothing, is often a yery great 
mystery, which cannot be fathomed. 

*^ Nature, undeyeloped matter, the material essence fprakfUiJ, 

^ Animate and inanimate. 
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energy. But what, indeed, hast thou to do, ArjunBi with so 
mucli knowledge as all (his P (One sentence comprehends it 
all| viz. :) I have established, and continue to establish, all 
this universe bj one portion of myself/^ 

Thus in the TTpanifhads, etc., (stands) the Tenth Ohapter, 
by name 

' DBVOnON TO THB DIYINB VIBTUBS.' 



** Bjr prMkjiti, the material e«enoe, wbioh, ae we haye wen, if the material 
part of ue Snprame Being. Thia tranalation giyea, I beliere, a better aenae 
to the whole aentenoe, and a traer rendering of the oonatruotion with tthiia and a 
partidple. BeUegel bu * integer manaL'^ Wilkina and Galanoa are not near 
the mark. 



CHAPTEE THE ELEVENTH. 

ABJUNA SPOKE. 

* Mj delusion has been dispersed by the words which thou 
hast spoken for my good, (concerning) that highest mystery 
called the Adhy&tma.^ For I have heard at fall length from 
thee, O thou whose eyes are like lotus-leaves ! the origin and 
dissolution of existing things, and also thy inexhaustible 
greatness.' I desire, highest Lord ! to behold thy sovereign 
form,' even as thou hast thus declared thyself to be, best of 
men ! If thou thinkest that that form is possible for me to 
look upon, master I do thou, Lord of Devotion I show thine 
inexhaustible self to me.' 

THB HOLT ONE SPOKE. 

'Behold my forms, son of Prithd! in hundreds and 
thousands, of divers kinds, heavenly, and of divers colours 
and fashions. Behold i^dityas, Yasus, Budras, the twin 



I See Ghapier YIII, note 1. 

. * Mahdtwtya cannot be here reoeired in ita usual sienification of ' magnanimity, 
whieli would yield no fatiefiMtorj mum. It ib explained by the word avyaya^ 
whieh follow! it, and refers to his boundless uuirersality, of which Kfifbi^a 
baa just giyen so many instances. 

* It is strange, that after declaring the infinity and unirersality of the Deity, 
our philosopher should SMk to inrest him in a palpable bodily form, howeyer 
superhuman and un-material. But we fimcy that in this he has yielded partly to 
the voet, and partly to the man of mum and crafty Mhismatic, who knew that if 
his deity was to be well reeeiTed by the public, he must wear Mme form or other, 
on which the less spiritual part of it oould meditate with cum and awe, but 
without fatiguing the thought. Moreorer, the description itMlf of the transfigura- 
tion, indicates that it was merely an attempt to symbolize the unirersality, omni- 
presence, and creatire and destructiye nature of the deity, and to unite the whole 
with the characteristics of Yif h^u. 
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Ashwinauy and the Maruts. Behold many wonders, which 
thou hast never seen before, son of Bharata I Here in mj 
body now behold the whole universe in a collective form, 
with moveable and immoveable^ objects, and whatever else 
thou wouldest behold, Krishna!^ But thou wilt not be able 
to behold me merely with this (human) eye of thine. I give 
thee a divine eye. Behold my sovereign mystery.' 

SANJAYA SPOKE. * 

'Having thus spoken, kingl^ Hari,^ the mighty lord of 
devotion, showed to the son of Ppth& his sovereign form, 
gifted with many mouths^ and eyes,' with many wonderful 
appearances, with many divine omaments,^^ holding many 
celestial weapons,^^ wearing celestial wreaths ^^ and robes,^^ 
anointed with celestial perfumes, the all-miraculous infinite 
deity, with his face turned in all directions. If the Ught of 
a thousand suns were to break forth in the sky at the same 
time, it would be similar to the brilliance of that mighty one. 
There did the son of P&ndu then behold the whole universe, 
60 multifariously distributed, collected in one in the person of 
the god of gods. Thereupon the despiser of wealth, struck 
with amazement, and with his hair standing on end, sainted 
the god by bowing his head, folded his hands reverentially/' 
and spoke as follows : ' 



* Animate and inanimate. 

* See Chapter I. note 18. 

* Thia is addrewed to Dhritar&^htra. 

f A name of Yi9h9U and Krifbpa. See Index. 

« As will be seen afterwards, these mouths, filled with flames, mn typioal 
of the material essence (prakrUi), in which all things an re-absorbed, and thus, 
as it were, destroyed. 

* Typical of Us power of seeing eyerjthing. 

^^ Wearine the pecnliar wonders and ornaments of each d«ty, typical of his 
possessing all the pecnliar powers and attributes of each. 

t^ The weapons, wreaths, and dresses peculiar to each of the deities. 

1* This is done by placing the hands together, hollowing the palms so as to 
hold water, and carrying them in this position to the forehcM. Tois is the usual 
rererence of inferiors ofrespectability to their superiors. 
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ABJUNA 8F0KB. 

' I " behold all the gods in thy bodj, O god I and crowds 
of different beings, the lord Brahmd on a throne of a lotus- 
cap, and all the l^ishis and celestial serpents. I see thee with 
many arms,^* stomachs,'^ mouths, and eyes, everywhere of 
infinite form. I see neither end, nor middle, nor yet begin- 
ning of thee, O Lord of All I of the form of All 1 ^^ crowned 
with a diadem, bearing a club, and a discus.^'' I see thee, a 
mass of light, beaming everywhere, hard to look upon, bright 
as a kindled fire or the sun, on all sides, immeasurable. 
I believe thee to be the indivisible, the highest object of 
knowledge, the supreme receptacle'* of this universe, the 
imperishable preserver of eternal law, the everlasting person.^' 
I see thee without beginning, middle or end, of infinite 
strength, with the sun and moon as eyes, mouths like a 
kindled fire, heating all the universe with thy splendour. For 
this space between heaven and earth,*' and every quarter of 
heaven, are pervaded by thee alone. The triple world is 
astounded, O mighty one ! having beheld this miraculous and 
terrific form of thine. For these crowds of Suras turn to thee 
(as their refuge). Some, afirighted, murmur with folded hands. 



^> We may here remark that the ^t has shown grMt taste and jadgment In 
pUdng the details of the appearance in the month of Arjuna, and not of Sanjaya. 
It nyes the description more force, and enahles him to mark the increasing awe 
of tne spectator ; oondnding with a prayer for mercy, of mnch heauty. The con- 
ception of the whole passage renaers it, perhaps, the finest in the Sanskrit 
language. The change of metre, too, from tne common Annyh^nhh to Trifh^uhh, 
lends additional spirit to tiie whole. 

>^ Typical of his infinite strength and power. 

>* Typical of his power of containing and comprehending all things. 

>' Whose form it the nnirerse. 

^ T][pical of bis power of incarnation,— the dnb/the discns, and the tiara being 
the insignia of Kpybpa: compare shioka 46. The discns is a warlike missile 
in the shape of a qnott, bnt that of En^h^ has the additional adTantage of being 
snrroundea with flames ; and with it accordingly he set on fire and destroyed the 
city of K6shi (Benares), when engaged in tne war against the Daityas under 

^ The material essence, into which all matter was re-absorbed, being a portion 
of the Supreme Being. 
>* See Chapter VIII. note 1, under ^Adhiiawa,* 
^ The air, in which the transfiguration appeared. 
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The multitudes of Maharaliis'^ and Siddhaa praise thee in 
most excellent hymnsi crying ''Hail to theel'' Budras, 
Adityas, Yasus, and all the^ S&dhyas, Yishwas, the twin 
Ashwinau, and Maruts and TTshmap&s, the crowds of 
GhmdharTaSy Yakshas, Asuras, and Siddhas behold theci and 
are all amazed. Having seen thy mighty form, with many 
mouths and eyeSi O great-armed one 1 and with many arms, 
thighsi and feet, many stomachs and many projecting teeth| 
the worlds *^ and I, too, are astounded. For, since I have seen 
thee,' touching the skies (in height), beaming with divers 
colours, with open mouth, and huge glittering eyes, my 
inmost soul is troubled, and I lose both^ my firmness and 
tranquillity, Yishnu I I cease to recognize the regions of 
heaven,"^ and experience no joy, merely from beholding thy 
mouths with their projecting teeth, like the fire of death. Be 
merciful, Lord of gods ! habitation of the universe 1 and ail 
these sons of Dhptar&shtra, together with multitudes of the 
kings of the earth, Bhishma, Dro^a, and yon son of a 
charioteer,^ together with our principal warriors also, — 
hasten to enter thy mouths,*^ formidable with projecting 
teeth. Some are seen clinging in the interstices between thy 
teeth, with their heads ground down. As many torrents of 
rivers flow down direct^ even to the ocean, these heroes of 
the human race enter thy flaming mouths. As flies, carried 
away by a strong impetus, fly into a lighted candle to their 
own destruction, even multitudes (of beings), impelled by 



»i See Mtuh unto ' ^^^^-^ 

*^ Exprened by the reUtiTe pronoun y« ; lit. < the S&dhyae whaterer.' 

** The three worldf— heaTen, earth, uid hell. 

*« Literally, < I find neither/ etc. 

** * I loee my aniaea, and do not know where I am.* The regions of hearen are 
the pointa of the oompaas. 

** Kar^. See/futer. 

*f Will i^eedily do ao. Speakinf^ prophetically of their death, ao loon to 
follow. Their entrance in the mouths of the Supreme Being is typical only of the 
dissolution of their bodies, not of their souls ; the re-absorption of the material 
body into the material essence fprakfitij. 

tt Eren from their souroes they take the direction of the ooean. 
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a strong impetusi enter thy mouths also for destruotion.** 
Deyooring all inhabitants of the world firom every quarter, 
thou lickest them in thj flaming lips. FilHng the whole 
universe with thy splendour, thy sharp beams bum, O 
Yishi^Lu ! ^ Tell me who thou art, of awful form. Salutation 
to thee, best of gods I Be merciful 1 I desire to know thee, 
the primeval one, for I cannot divine what thou art abouf ^ 

THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

' I am Death,** that causes the destruction of mankind, 
(already) mature. I am come hither to destroy mankind, 
Not one," except thee, of the warriors, who are here drawn 
up in their respective armies,** will survive.*' Therefore do 
thou arise and seize glory ! Oonquer thy foes and enjoy the 
ample kingdom.** I also have already shdn these enemies.*^ 
Be thou only the instrument, left-handed** one! Slay 
Droiia, and Bhishma, and Jayadratha, Elar^a and others too, 
strong in war, who are (really) slain by me. Be not 
troubled I** Fight, thou wilt conquer thy rivals^ in the fray.' 



** Tbej rush headlong into battle, as moths fly into tiie flame. 

^ Here, and in shloka 24, we find Vi^h^u addressed, and not Kn^h^ The 
chanffe of form was not merely to that of the Supreme Spirit, hnt firstly firom the 
earthly body of Eiifh^a, the incarnation, to the typical one of l^h^n, and then 
to the personified appeaianoe of the oniTersal energy. 

*^ lit, <thy action/ Aijona is alarmed at seeing all these wazriors thus 
deronred in effigy, as it were, and wants to know what it all means. 

*> I risk this translation, though it is not supported by any of the translatois, 
who hare all ' Time,' (Schlegel, * Dies,') as beinff the only one which will render 
the sense of the passage clear, and supported by ul that is said before and after it. 

*^ lit., * not idl,' which, in Sanskiit, is equiTalent to our ' not any.' 

** lit, *in the hostile armies,' alluding to both. 

** This prophecy^ is not quite correct The Hah&bh&rtta tells us that all 
perished on eitner side except the five sons of P&pfit 

M Of Hastin&pura, about which they were going to fight 

^ As Efifh^a has already told us, in Chapter II., one man does not really kill 
another. He kills and has sdlled the Dh&rtar&yh^ in determination, Aijnna is 
only the instrument 

M From «Mya, ' left,' and tdehin^ which only occurs in this compound. It is 
probably deriTed firom a theoretical root, m«A, * to cunre or bend,' and the com- 
pound would mean, 'bending the bow with the left hand.' See Westergaard's 
* JEUdices Iingu» SanskritsB,' p. 104. 

** This is the 2nd person of the 3rd preterite without the augment, which, with 
Md, is constantly used as an imperatiTC. (See "unison's Orammar, pp. 806, 6.) 
The final ?isaiga is dropped before the semi-TOwel in the next hidf-line. 

^ Birals for the possession of Dh|itarfcf h^'s kingdom. 

IS 
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6ANJAYA SPOKE. 

* Having heard these words of the hairy one, he of the 
tianty^ with his hands folded in supplication, and trembling, 
again saluted^ Erishi^ and addressed him, bending with 
a low murmur, overwhehned with fear/ 

ABJX7KA SPOKE. 

* The universe, Krishna I ^ is justly delighted with thy 
glory, and devoted to thee. The Rdkahasas flee, affiighted, 
to the divers quarters of heaven, and all the multitudes of 
the Siddhas salute thee. And, indeed, why should they not 
adore thee, O great one I thee, the first creator, more im- 
portant even than Brahm& himself?^ O infinite king of 
gods I habitation of the universe I thou art the one indivisible, 
the existing and not existing,^ that which is supreme/* 
Thou art the first of the gods, the most ancient person. Thou 
art the supreme receptacle of this universe. Thou knowest 
all, and mayest be known, and art the supreme mansion. By 
thee is this universe caused to emanate, thou of endless 
forms! Air, Yama, fire, Yaru^a, the moon, the progenitor, 
and the great-grandfather (of the world) art thou. Hail I 
hail to thee I hail to thee a thousand times I and again, yet 
again, hail I hail to thee I Hail to thee from before ! Hail to 
thee from behind I Hail to thee from all sides too ! Thou 



«i Aijima. 

^ JVoMMlri^d; imffolar for nmHMkfiiya, on aoeoant of the metre. Schlegel 
ihinki that ue role, wnich reooiiee the terminatioii ya for twd in indeclinable 
participles of componnd rerbs, nolds ^ood only for those oomponnded with pre- 
positions, not for those with other particles. The grammarians are chiefly silent 
on this point. 

** See Chspter I. note 18. 

^ Since Brshm&, the im^enonifleation of the oreatire power of the Sapreme 
Being, is, at hest, a mere penshable, material deitj. 

^ Spirit and matter. Bee Chi^ter IX. note 80. 

^ The translation of this passage has been much disputed ; but as it would 
rather perplex than enlighten the reader to repeat the arguments used on both 
sides, we most refer him to the critique of Langlois in the * Journal Asiatique,' 
ToL tL 1825, p. 249, and Lassen's reply in a note on this passage. Compare, 
moieoTW, Ch. IX. shloka 19, and Chapter XIII. shloka 12. 
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All I Of infinite power and immense might, thou oompre- 
hendest all ; therefore thou art All.^^ As I took thee merely 
for a friend,^ I beseech thee without measure to pardon 
whatever I may, in ignorance of this thy greatness, have said 
from negligence or affection, such as, '' Kpsh^a 1 son of 
Yadul friend I'' and everything in which I may have 
treated thee in a joking manner, in recreation, repose, sitting, 
or mealsy whether in private or in the presence of these, 
Eternal One I Thou art the father of the animate and in- 
animate world. Thou art to be honoured as more important 
than that Guru himself.*' There is none equal to thee, and 
how could there be another superior (to thee) even in the 
triple world, O thou of unrivalled power P Therefore I 
implore thee, saluting thee and prostrating my body; thee, 
the Lord, worthy of praises. Thou shouldest bear with me, 
O god ! as a father with a son, as a friend with a friend, as a 
lover with his beloved one.^ Now that I see what I have 
never seen before, I am delighted, and my heart is shaken 



^^ No one can deny the beauty of thia passionate bnnt of enthniiasm from ibe 




pinagea aa this and the one that follows, 

pathos, that make the BhagaTad-Grt& really a poem, and not merely a collection 

of philosophical dogmata reduced to shlokas. 

^> Awed bj the spectacle of Erifhpa's real peatnen, Anuna shudders at tiie 
familiarity with which he has always treated him, when in nis mundane form, as 
a Mend and comrade; and implores forgireness. 

** Compare aifor w^ydntam in Chai)ter VIII. shloka 9. This is in the same 
manner a play on the word (fwru^ which, as an adjectire, means 'weighty, im- 
portant,' as a substantire, ' a spiritual teacher.' The oomparatiTe ^aHydn has, of 
course, the meaning of the former. Atya must be taken as affreemg with ^mtm, 
and the allusion is to Brahm&, who is considered in the light of a spiritual tMcher 
of the world, in hamff deliyered to it the Vedas. Another reading found in the 
Calcutta edition, the edition of the Mahibhiirata, and the Scholia of Madhustidana, 
IS furtWf the nom. ring., instead of furot^ the gnu. ring., which would render the 
tnmslation of the sentence, 'thou srt to be^onouied as the most important 
teacher of the uniferse,' ff<ya being supposed to refer to lokatya in the preceding 
line. Both the sense and the construction make the reading adopted preferable. 

^ FrijfdffdrhaH e priydy6h -f arhati, the former word being in the ffenitiTe 
fem. sing., and the final yisarga rejected, an irregularity supports by Schlegel in 
his not^ by quoting Blim&ya^a, L zUt. 9, and Vll. 22 of our own poem. 
(See Note.) It would be rimpler to resoWe it into priydya + arhasif the former 
word beinjf taken for the dat sing, masc ; but, as Schlegel obserres, the genitive is 
demanded by its presence in the preceding couples of words, and both &e sense 
and the construction &Tour the genitiTe feminine. 
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with awe. Show me that^ other form only, O god! Be 
gracious, O king of gods I habitation of the tiniyerae ! With 
ihy tiara, thj staff and thy discos in thy hand, thus only do 
I desire to see thee. Invest thyself with that four-armed 
form, thou of a thousand arms, of every form I' 

THE HOLT ONE SPOKE. 

' I have shown thee that supreme form, Arjuna 1 in kind- 
ness to thee, by my own mystic virtue, — that, which is my 
splendid, universal, infinite, primeval form, never yet beheld 
by other than thee. Not by studying the Yedas, nor by 
iJmsgiving, nor rites, nor severe mortification, can I be seen 
in this form, in the world of man, by other than thee, best 
of the Kurus I Be not alarmed, or in a troubled condition, at 
having seen this so terrible form of mine. But look, free 
from fear, with happy heart, upon that other form only of 
mine, namely, this.'^ 

SANJAYA SPOKE. 

'Yfisudeva, having thus addressed Arjuna, showed him 
again his proper form, and the Great One consoled him who 
was alarmed, by again assuming a pleasant^ shape/ 

ARJT7KA SPOKE. 

' Now that I behold this thy pleasant human shape, thou 
who art prayed to by mortals I I am composed in my right 
mind, and brought back to my natural condition.' 

THE HOLY OKE SPOKE. 

* That form of mine which thou hast seen is very difficult 
to behold. Even the gods are always anxious to behold that 



•^ Tad^ ' fhat yonder/ m opposed to idtm^ ' this preieiit,' refen to the mnndane 
form, which he had quitted. 

** The UM of ithm after tad is not here a redondanoy, bat marki the actual 
change of form tokioff place at the time he is speaking. At the moment at which 
he sajB tadj he is still in his nniTeisal form ; hat when afterwards he adds idam, 
he has resumed his mundane form, which is consequently idam, * this present.' 

(^ As oontTMted with ghorUf * terrible,' the epithet of his universal form. 
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form. Neither by studying the Yedas, nor mortification, nor 
almsgiving, nor sacrificei can I be seen in such a form as 
thou hast seen me. But only by worship, of which alone I 
am the object, can I be really known and seen, Arjuna, and 
approached in this form, O harasser of thy foes 1 He who 
performs his actions for me,^ intent on me, devoted to me, 
free from interest, and from enmity towards any being, comes 
to me, O son of P&i^du I ' 

Thus in the XJpamshads, etc., (stands) the Eleventh 
Ohapter, by name 

' THE VISION OF THE UNIVERSAL FORM/ 



** Who doM not n^laet hii dntiM, bnt perfonni tiiem without tny lelfiih 
iiiter9it» and as Moriflces to me. Schlegel has, ' mihi ^aUt opera qui perfici^* a 
freedom which, I think, neither precedent nor the composition authorizes. 



CHAPTEE THE TWELFTH. 



ABJX7NA SPOKE. 

' Of thoee who reyerenoe thee as worshippers, thus ^ ever 
devotedi and those also who worship the indiyisible and 
nnmanifested, which are the most skilled in devotion P' 

THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

• 

'Those who worship me, placing their hearts on me with 
constant devotioni and gifted with the highest faith, are con- 
sidered by me as the most devoted. But those who worship 
the indivisible, indemonstrable, nnmanifested, omnipresent, 
difficult to contemplate,* all-pervading, immoveable, and firm, 



> JBvam muit be taken with mtaiayuktah^ end be imdentood to refer to the lut 
shloka of the preceding Chepter. The oppoaition ia not merely between the forma 
nnder which &e Supreme JBemg ia woninqyped. bot between the nttoze of the 
worship tddreased to him nnder etch of theae forma. Theae fonna are two, the 
vyMa and the up^akU, The eyai^ or manifeated form, ia that which waa 
deaeribed by Kfifh^a himaelf in Chapter X^ and which haa been ahown to Aijuna, 
aa detailed in Chapter XI. It ia the Supreme Being eonddered in hia nniTeraalitj 
and in hii relation to matter. It ia hii manifoatation in hia own worka thronffhont 
the nniTerae. The Mya^ta, or nnmanifeated form, on the other hand, u the 
Supreme Being conridered in hia exoluaiTely apiritiial nnity, aa apirit aeparate 
from matter, apart from and exdusiTe of ererything dae. lliia ia, of oouiae, the 
higher, aa beinf the more apiritual character of the Supreme O^e; but when 
Aijuna aska uncter which form it ia better to worahi]^ him, KHfhpa replica imme- 
diately under the pyaktOy or manifeated form, and immediately adda nia reaaona, 
namdy, that contemplation of the Supreme Being, in hia imrely apiritual 
character, waa too difficult to be practicat. The mode of wordiipping the fyajtte, 
or uoiTcraal manifeatation, would be almoat the aame aa that of worahipping him 
in hii aeparate manifeatationa, aa aome one of the deitiea, etc., namely, practice, 
the ritea of religion, practical devotion fkarwuiyog^Jy and adherence to the dutiea 
of caate. The mode of worahipping tne aeyaifcto can only be the meet abetiact 
contemj)lation and elcTation of thought; and though thia ia Tery praiaeworthy 
when It can be accompliahed, ita Tery cUfflculty, and the neoeaaity it entaila of 
neglect of one'a dutiea, render it len acceptable. 

* lit., 'not to be thought upon,* on account of hii apiritual, fomdeai^ and 
immaterial character. 
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— if they restram all the senses,' and are equally minded 
towards eveiything, and rejoice in the good of all beings, 
(also) attain to me only. Their labour is greater, since their 
thoughts are directed to an object which has no manifest 
form. For the path ^ which is not manifest is with difficulty 
attained by mortals# But if men renounce in me all their 
actions, intent on me, and meditating on me with exclusive 
devotion, worship me, — ^if their thoughts are directed towards 
me, I become ere long, son of Ppthd ! their eztricator from 
the ocean of the world of mortality. Dispose thy heart 
towards me only, to me attach thy thoughts, without doubt 
thou wilt dwell within me on high after this life. But if' 
thou art not able to compose thy thoughts immoveably on 
me, strive then to reach me by assiduous devotion, O despiser 
of wealth! If' thou art not capable even of assiduity, be 
intent on the performance of actions for me.'' Thou wilt 
attain beatitude even if thou only performest actions for my 
sake.'' If thou art unable to do even this, though filled with 
devotion to me, then abandon (the consideration of) the fruit 
of every action, being self-restrained. For knowledge is 
better than assiduity, contemplation is preferred to know- 
ledge, the abandonment of self-interest in every action to 
.contemplation; final emancipation (results) immediately from 
such abandonment. He who is free from aversion, well- 
disposed towards all beings, and also compassionate, unselfish 
and unoonceited, the same in pain and pleasure, patient, 
contented, always devotional, self-governed, firmly resolute, 
who directs his heart and thoughts to me (only), and worships 
me, is dear to me; and he from whom the world receives 



* Lit., ' the coUectioii of the leiiBeB,' yix. five senses of perception, fire organs 
of action, and the heart. 

* The mental approach of the inTisible and nnmanifested Being. 

* Mhm is here put for mthachkL Compare B&m&y. iL 60, 3 ; Hitopadesha vL 
189, etc. 

* The absence of a^Atf in these two shlokas is accounted for by the hypothetical 
force being carried on from shloka 9. Compare Git&-6oTinda, p. 112. 

' As a sacrifice to me, offered in a spirit of doTotion. 
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no emotions,^ and who receives no emotions from the world, 
who is free from the emotions of joy, envy, and fear, is dear 
to me. He who has no worldly expectations, who is pure, 
upright, unconcerned, free from anxiety, and from any 
interest in all his undertakings, and worships me, is dear to 
me. He who neither rejoices, nor hates, nor grieves, nor 
loves, who has no interest in good or bad, and is full of 
devotion, is dear to me. The man who is the same to a foe or 
a friend, in honour or ignominy, the same in cold or heat, 
pleasure and pain, and free from interests, alike in blame or 
praise, taciturn, and content with whatever may be ; who has 
no home,' who is steady-minded and full of devotion, is dear 
to me. But those who attend (at the banquets of) this sacred 
ambrosia,^® as I have explained it, frill of faith, intent on me, 
and worshippers of me, are dear to me above all.' 

Thus in the TTpanifhads, etc., (stands) the Twelfth Chapter, 
by name 

* DEVOTION THROUGH WORSHIP.' 



* These emotiom are immeduitely explained aa jo^, ®^77i *b^ ^<bv, or anzietj, 
—feelings which a man reoeires from hia relationa with his nllow-creifctnrea. 



* Who abandona his relation with the worid, OTen ao ikr aa to quit hia home 
and retire to aolitary contemplation in the woods. 

^ In Chapter Z. shloka 18, Aijnna has designated the mjslie doctrine of the 
nniTersal manifestation of the Baprema Being aa ambrosia, or food for immortality. 
The word is nsed with the same reference here, and EHfh^a again dedarea what 
he haa said in shloka 2, that those who worship him nnder this nniTersal form*- 
the Supreme Being in hii relation to matter^are ti^e beet of all deroteea. 



CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH.* 



THB HOLY ONE 8P0KB.* 

* This body, Bon of Eunti I is called hfhetra^ Those who 



^ We now oommenoe the tiiird diTuion of onr poem. Ag luui been laid in 
Chapter YII. note 1, ite first six Clutpten treat of the practical dogmata of the 
Ton ijvtem, following[, of oomne, Patanjali's eohool. In the next nx onr philo- 
■opner has treated of iti theolo|nr, the peeoHar proTinoe of the Bhagayaa-Gitk 
itself; while in these last six Chapters he will bring forward the specnlatiTe 
or B&nkhya portion, following more closely in the steps of Eapila ana lahwara 
Erifh^a, thonffh, of course, distingniihed from them by the introdnction of a deity 
throughout In the Introduction it will haTC been seen that all which exists, u 
diTided into two great heads, — matter and spirit. Each of these is again sub- 
diTided,— matter into the derebped principle, commonly called /9|^a<, the uniTcrse ; 
and the undcTeloped principle, called prakfiti^ or nature :--cpint into diTiduated 
and non-dividuate, or the soul of man and the unirersal spirit, called the Supreme 
Being. From these four categories, triads or rather triplets are sometimes formed, 
such as God, soul, and matter, which is the one here treated of; or spirit, nature, 
and the world, as afterwards emnlcnred ;^-nature and the world bein^ in the first 
comprehended under ' matter ; ' uoa and soul in the second under ' spirit.' 

* In the Ha D. of the Boyal libraryat Paris, in two HSS. of London, and in 
the Calcutta edition of the Kahftbhuata, this Chapter is commenced by the 
following shloka : 

'*ASJUKA8P0XB. 

Nature and also soirit, kfh$irm and also kfh^trti^, 

This I desire to learn, and spiritual knowledge and the object of spuritual 
knowledge, flainr One!" 
"^nikins had it alio before nim in the Benares H8. from which he translated. The 
majority of the HSS., and the Calcutta edition of the BhagaTad-Glt&, do not 
contain it, and as it bears all the impress of an insertion by some studious and 
Terse-making copyist, who did not see his wajr Tery clearly in tiie order here 
followed, we imitate Schlegel and Galanos in entirely omitting it. 

* "We leate these words untranslated, as they are philosophical terms which it 
u impossible to render oonrectly by any corresponding terms m English. Kfketra 
is literally * body,' not merely the perMual body, but the body considered as an 
aggregate of all the components (28 in number), all the attributes, and all the life 
of matter in its dcTclopment. Tlus is explained in shloka 6, ana, in short, it is 
matter generslly, represented by the body. Nor must this be supposed to be merely 
the bo^ of man. It signifies erery organic affgregate of matter (and by the 
Hindis eren inorganic bodies, as stones, minerals, etc., are compehended under 
this head) which contains a souL The kfhetrmna is the indiTidual soul which 
existB in such kfktinu, and is in the next line declared to be (that is, to be part 
of) the Supreme Spirit The Utenl meaning of the word is, ' that which under- 
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know the truth of things^ call that which knows this (kfhetra) , 
kfhetrqfna.^ And know also that I am the kfhetrqfna in all 
k^hetrasf Bh&ratal That which is the knowledge of the 
k§hetra and the kshetrajna is considered by me to be spiritual 
knowledge.' What that kfhetra ia, and what it is like, and 
to what changes it is liable, and from what it originates, all 
this, whatever "^ (it may be), and what that (kshetrqfna) is, 
and of what it is capable, learn in a compendious form from 
me, — ^which has been sung in various ways by the l^iflus,* 
separately, in different hymns,^ and also in metres of the well- 
demonstrated Brahmastitras,' which treat of causes.^® The 
great elements,^^ the egotism, the intellect, and also the prin- 



•iands the kfhsira.' It must be remembered that tbe Hindd philoeophen believed 
the soul to be placed within the body in order to work out iti emancipation from 
material and individnal existence^ to which the Supreme Spirit hat eonaigned iL 
by causing it to emanate from himaelf. That emancipation can only be worked 
out by a complete and inst comprehenrion of the na&re of matter and iti true 
lelationa with indiTidoal sonl and the Supreme Spirit. Qenoe it \» called the 
* comprehender of matter.' 

* Philoeophen : alluding to Kapila, Ishwara Erifh^a, and their followers 

* In this declaration, that the Supreme Spirit is the soul within all bodies, 
there is no denial of ihe iodiTidnality of the soid, merely an assertion that it is 
part, tiiongh a ditiduated part, of the UniTeisal Spirit. 

* The knowledge by which emancipation is attained. 

V The word ftU, repeated here at the end of the shloka. thooffh already in- 
troduced as the third word in it, is not, howcTcr, redundant, but rtfers not to i0i 
kfhstram, which is answered by the first ya<, but to the tof before mmn^wm. It 
is the peculiaritT of the relatiTe sentence in Sanskrit, that erery relatiTe pronoun 
should, if possible, be balanced hj a demonstratiTe one, and nc$ fursd ; but it is 
impossible to mark this swinging in an English translation. 

* The use of the word ehhanda* would seem to denote that the allusion was to 
the Yedas, and that the IBLifhis here mentioned were those to one of whom each of 
the hymns in those books is inscribed. The context, howerer, demands a wider 
signincation for both ^ifhl and ehhandas, the former being, probably, the philo- 
sophers of the 8&nkhja and Toga schools, as Eapila, Patanjali, etc., 'calbd so 
from their piety and wisdom : tiie latter alluding to their productions. 

* Thii is the title of the well-known work of Bftd&rfcjrava, on the yed4nta 

3 —stem. It has, however, been generally considered as posterior to the * Bha^Tad- 
it4 : ' nor could our author attribute the teaching of purely 8&nkhya doctrines to 
a Ved&nta philosopher. I should conjecture that the name referred generaUr to 
works on the Toga system, Brahma being underrtood to mean the Supreme Being. 
^^ That is, generally, of philosophy, the object of philo60]}hy being to explain 
the causes of tne existence of the unlTcrse, and the connection of the soul with 
matter, ete. 

1 1 It would be beyond the limits of these notes to enter in detail into the natiire 
of the 84nkhya svstom of cosmology, of which we hare here so brief a summary. 
We mnst refer tne reader to that part of our Introduction which treats of the 
8&nkhya system, and it will here suffice to lecapitulato the meaning of the terms 
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ciple of life, and the eleven organs and the five objects of 
sens^— desire, aversion, happiness, unhappiness, multiplicity 
of condition, reflection, resolution, (all) this is briefly deno- 
minated kfheira with its passions.^* Modesty, sincerity, 
innocence, patience, honesty, reverence towards preceptors, 
purity, constancy, self-government, — indifference towards 
objects of sense; and also unselfishnefls, contemplation of 
birth, death, old age, sickness, pain, and error,^— disinterest- 



used, merely calling to remembranoe that the order here employed is not the 
philoeophioal arrangement, nor eren that of oar anthor'a fimey, bnt porelr inb- 
■ernent to the metre. The twenty-fire components of all exirting thingi, wnether 
ipirit or matter, with the exception of the Snpreme Being himeelf,— in shorti 
of the whole ereation«~are thna ranked in the Sfinkhya lyatem : — 

a. 1. Frakriii (here called «vy»Jtte), the nndcTeloped principle or eoenoe of 

matter, from whidi ^e next twenty«three eomponente^ called altogether 

vyakta^ or deTeloped matter, emanate, yix. : 
h, 2. Buddhi^ intemgenoe, that which tnmraiiti extenial impreeaiona 

receired through the aeniea to the fonl, — ^the eyea, aa it were^ of the lonl, 

— which produces, 

c. 8. AhMkdTMf egotism, the oonscioiisneBs of indiTidnal existence, which 

produces, 

d, i — 8. Tunmdtrd^i (here called iniriyagocharM)^ the fire subtile elements 

of matter, the elements of the elements; the atoms which, when aggre- 
gated, form ihe dements. They are sound, feel, colour, sapidity, and 
odour ; each of these, in their turn, produces each of the, 
#. 9—18. MahdbkiUdni, fife grosser elements, ether /dkdshjf air fvdyu)^ 
fire («^«, light and heat), water (dp)^ and earth. Thus aound produces 
ether ; feel, afir ; colour, ught, etc. The subtile elements being united to 
the grosser element^ next produce, 
/. U — 18. Jndrfym^ the fiye senses of perception, hearing, feeling, seeing, 

tasting and smelling, and next, 
f. 19—23. JTamMndHftf, the fire organs of action, also considered aa 
senses, which are the roice, the hands, the feet, the anus^ and the penik 
Lastly, ahankdra produces, 
A. 24. Manas, the heart, tiie internal organ of perception, which recdres 
the external impressions of the senses, and transmits them through the 
ahankdra and the intellect to the soul, and is the seat of the passions, etc 
t. 26. Atmd orpmrufkoj the indiTidnal soul. 
It is the twenty-three components from bto k indusiTe which form the k$kaira : 
thus the makdlkiU^mi an •#' : the akankdra is <«' ; the bmtdki, «^' ; the eleren 
mdriydi^i are '/i 9i ^^^ ' ^' ("mmw being considered aa an internal sense) ; the 
fire indriyoffoekarat, * d* Another component, howerer, is here mentioned, which 
requires some expUination— namely, oMyakta. This we know to be a name for 
jfrakriit, the undeTeloped principle or essence of matter; but since k^kstra can 
with strictness only refer to developed matter, it can scarcely be understood to 
include the undeTdfoped principle also. This principle, howerer, while apart from 
natter, as the essence frt>m which it emanate, is also connected with it as being 
the principle of vital esUUnet, and in this sense it must be here understood. 

" The passions (lit., 'changes') belonging to animate matter are those seren just 
named (desire, etc.), and must^ of course, be referred to the sensitiTe part of 
matter, the mamm. 

^> Gonrideration of the eril and misery of this life, in order that he may not 
become seduced and attached to it by its apparent good and happin< 
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edness, and indifference towards one's diildren, wife, and 
householdy^^ and constant equanimity both in pleasant and 
unpleasant circomstances^ — attentive worship by exdosiYe 
devotion to me, frequenting of solitary spots, a distaste for 
the society of men, — ^perseverance in acquiring knowledge of 
the Adhy&tm&y^ consideration of the advantage of a know- 
ledge of the truth,^^ — ^this is called spiritual knowledge ; that 
which is contrary to this, ignorance. I will declare to thee 
what the object of spiritual knowledge is.^'^ He who knows it 
eats ambrosia.^* It is called the Supreme Being, without 
beginning, neither the existent nor non-existent.^' It pos- 
sesses hands and feet in all directions; eyes, heads, and faces 
in all directions ; having ears in all directions, he exists in 
the world, comprehending all things ; — ^resplendent with the 
faculties of all the senses,*' yet disconnected from all the 
senses; disinterested, and yet sustaining all things;*^ free 

^* If this doctrine be aoensed of nnnatanl wmtenty, we can only replj Chat the 
Miration of one's aonl was jostlj deemed paramount to all worldly ties, ue nearest 
and dearest of whioh are here mentioned; and refer onr readers to the same injnno- 
tion, in almost the same terms, from the mouth of the only unerring PirM^»tor. 
* If any man come to me, and hate not his father and mother, and wife and 
ohildren| and brethren and sisten, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disdple. St. Luke zIt. 26. Neither the Difine ^lide nor the flind6 philosopher 
meant that these words should be construed literally; both, on tiie contrary, 
exhort their hearers to brotherly lore, with which it would be impossible to hate 
one's fether and mother, etc. ; but they onk mean that where one's salfation 
requires it, eren the nearest earthly ties must oe disr^rded. 

u See Chapter VIII. note 1. 

>* Consideration that such knowledge is necessary to the attainment of final 
•mancipation. 

^7 The object to be known is, of course, the Supreme Being in all phases. 

>* That is, enjoys immortality, which is final emancipation. 

)* Compare Chapter IX. note 30, and XI. shlokn 87, in which places it is said 
that the supreme Being is both spirit and matter ; here Erifh^a says that the 
Supreme Being is not mJkd either one or the other. He is not called spirit, 
because he is not spirit alone, but both spirit and matter ; he is not odled matter 
for the same reason. 

^ He possesses all those feculties of seeing, hearing, etc., which the senses rire 
to man ; but since he has no material body like man, he does not possess those 
senses themselTes, and is therefore, of course, free from the CTil innuence which 
they hate in attadiing man to the world, etc 

s> That IS, he acts without interest in his actions. As Eiifh^a himself says 
elsewhere, he has nothing to gain, since all things are his ; he can, therefore, hsTO 
no interest in his actions, but nerertheless he continues to act. He has created 
the uoiTerse, but does not now cease from actions, but sustains and dierishes that 
which be has formed. 
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from (the influence of the three) qualities, yet possessing 
every quality ;^ existing both apart from and within existing 
thingSy*^ both inanimate and also animate. It cannot be 
recognized on account of its subtilty, and it exists both far 
and near. Not distributed among beings, and yet existing as 
if (it were so) distributed.^ And it is to be known as that 
which sustains existing things, and both devours and pro- 
duces them again.^ This light, also, of luminous bodies is 
said to be superior to darkness.^ It is spiritual knowledge 
itself,'^ the object of that knowledge to be obtained by 
spiritual knowledge implanted in every heart. Thus have 
the kshetra, the spiritual knowledge, and the object of that 
knowledge been briefly declared. He who worships me and 
can discern this (spirit in all things) is conformed to my 
nature.* Learn that nature and spirit,^ also, are both of them 
indeed without beginning. And know that the passions and 
the (three) qualities are sprung from nature. Nature is said 
to be that which causes the power of doing what must be 
done in the organs.^ Spirit is said to be that which causes 



'^ The three qaalities that influence matter, aatttca, rajaSf tnd tamai, hare no 
effect on him, in tpite of his connection with matter, still he posMssee the powen 
which those qualities give to matter. 

** In his individualitf, he is separate from matter ; in his nniTenality, exists 
within it. 

** Considered as a single indivisihle personal spirit, he is not really divisihle 
among beings ; bnt since the soul which exists within them emanates from and is 
actoaUy identical with him, he is within them, as if he were dirisible. 

^ He here speaks of him as the material essence (prakfitij^ into which all 
things are re-absorbed, as if it deyoured them and again canted them to emanate. 

^ This is said metaphoricallj. The light is the Supreme Beinf eonsidered as 
illumining or inspiring with knowledge those who are deroted to him, and thus 
surmounting darloiess, which is ignorance. 

S7 This is so forced an idea that we should greatly prefer to read jndna-' 
Jn$ifamj But F 

ts See Chapter VIII. note 1, under adhidaiva. Here, howerer, it is said of 
spirit generally, the nature of which will be explained in Chapter XY. He has 
sJrefldy explained matter (kfhttraj, god (JneyaJ^ and spiritual knowledge (jndna). 
It remains for him to treat of the material essence or nature (prakfitij and the 
soul, and of the general connection of matter and spirit. 

** The material essence is also the vital principle, and this it is which gives life, 
motion, and the power of action to the organs or all animate things. 
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the power of experiencing pleasure and pain (in matter}.^ 
For spirity when invested with matter,'^ experiences the 
influence of the qualities which spring from nature. Its 
connection with those qualities is the cause of its regeneration 
in a good or evil womb.^ The Supreme Spirit within this 
body^ is called the spectator and admonisher, sustainer, 
enjoyer^ great lord, and also highest souL He who thus 
understands spirit and nature with its qualities, in whatever 
way he may have lived, is never bom again (on earth). Some 
behold the soul by their mind's eye, by means of contempla- 
tion on themselves, others by S&nkhya-Yoga, and others 
by Earma-Yoga.'* But others respect it, not knowing it 
in this manner, but having heard it explained by others.^ 
And even these, if studious of such tradition, even sur- 
mount mortaliiy."^ Eilow, Prince of the Bharatas I that 
as often as anything which exists,'^ animate or inanimate, 



^ stall, thongli the oxgans mty be put in motion by tiie Tital principle, there 
een be no real lennbilitj or peroeption of external objeota witboot a aonl within 
the body. 

SI This 18 an explanation of the manner in which the lonl giyea that aentibilitj 
to the body. Wben the aonl is diseonnected from matter, i^, before and after ita 
indiTidoal exirtenoe, the three ooalitiea whose influence u confined to matter can 
hare no effect npon it: when, nowerer, the soul u once united to matter, they 
haye ^ect on it through the medium of matter, and thus the soul, before incapable 
of receiying any impressions from external objects, when influenced by these 
qualities, is enabled to appreciate the good or bad in external matter. 

** Since these qualities are, at best, all bad, their influence on the soul through 
the medium of matter is productiye of that dreaded eyil,^r^generation on earth ; 
but if the soul has acquired more of the influence of the uUium'gu^^ or ouality 
of goodness, it is bom a^dn in a flood womb : that is, in the frunily of Brftuma^s 
or superior Ef hatriyas ; if more wrmo-ifw^ or quality of badness, it is bom in a 
bad womb, such as Yaishyas or Shikaras, etc. 

» Alluding to the Supreme Being in his own body, in the pemn of Kfifhoa. 

^ These are dAyotees who follow different systems. The fiiit is that of con- 
templation,^ Ae pure 8&nkhya system ; the second, which he caUs Sftnkhya-Yoga. 
is that branch of the Toga system which confines itself to exdusiye, ascetic, and 
contemplatiye deyotion, and rejecta aU works ; the third is the choice doctrine of 
the Bhaffayad-Qit&, deyoUon united to works and actions. Compare III. 3—6. 
The 8&nkhyarYofla is also called Jn&na-Yoga, and the only difference between it 
and the pure Sfrnxhya is, that the former acknowledges and enjoins worship of a 
Supreme Being, the latter is rirtually atheistic. 

^ These, as contrasted with deyotees themselyes, are merely studious and 
zealous disciples. 

^ And attain to the only troe immortality,— final emancipation. 

ST The abstract (lit, ' existence') is here put for the concrete, ' that which exists.' 
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is produced, it is so on account of the conjunction of body 
and souL?^ He, who perceives that the highest lord exists 
alike imperishable in all perishable things, sees indeed; 
for, peroeiving the same lord present in eyerything, he 
does not himself destroy his own soul,^ but attains the 
highest path* But he who perceives that all actions are 
entirely performed by nature ^ only, perceives that he himself 
is therefore not an agent. When he recognizes the individual 
existence of everything to be comprehended in one, and to be 
only an emanation from it,^^ he then attains to the Supreme 
Being. This supreme eternal soul, even when existing 
within the body, O son of Kunti! neither acts nor is 
affected ^' by action, on account of its eternity, and freedom 
from the qualities.^ As the ether, though it penetrates 
everywhere, is not polluted on account of its rarity, so the 
soul, though present in every (kind of) body, is not polluted 
(by action). As one sun illumines the whole of this world, so 
does (one) spirit illumine the whole of matter,^ Bh&ratal 



** All the translaton htye ' by the conjunction,' etc., as if the reading were 
wiijfogtna and not tanyogdt. They haye evidentlj been misled by the idea that 
kfhitra and kfhetra/na alluded to matter and spint, and the knowledge that the 
emanation of deyeloped matter from nature was caused by the conjunction of the 
Supreme Spirit, as man, with the material essence or nature, as wife. The 
meanbg seems to me to be simply that the cause of the emanation of developed 
matter was the conjunction of soul and body, by means of which conjunction the 
soul effects its emancipation. He therefore merely states that the reawn for the 
production of matter was to assist the soul in emancipating itself when once placed 
within the body for that purpose, since it is by a Knowledge of the real truth, 
acquired througn the inyestigation of yisible deyeloped matt^ by the senses, thai 
emancipation is achieyed. 

** Since he peroeiyes that his soul is a portion of the Supreme Being existing 
within him, and on that account, if on no other, he is desirous to work out his 
emancipation, and not by his neglect and crimes to precipitate the *diyine spark' 
intohelL 

M Thai is, by the action of the three qualities which spring from nature. 

*^ That all existing things, although they exist separately, are one and the same 
Supreme Bein^, and merely so far distinct from him, that they are emanations 
from his matenal essence. 

^ Lit., Ms poUated.' 

*s The qualities are what really act, by their influence, on matter. The soul is 
passiye, and althoa^h the qualities influence it through the medium of the body, 
they cannot render it actiye. 

«* The souls in eyery body, although indiridual, are really only one and the 
same, yii. the Supreme Spirit. Thus one soul illumines eyery body. 
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Those who thua peroeive by ihe eye of knowledge the dif- 
ference between kfhetra and kfhetrrffna, and the emancipation 
of beings from nature,^ go to the Supreme/ 

Thua in the Upani^hadsi etc., (stands) the Thirteenth 
Chapter, by name 

' DEYonoN IN oomrEcnoN wiih the kshetra and 

kshetrajna/ 



^ From material existenoe. 



CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH.* 



THB HOLT ONE SPOKE. 

' I will explain further* the great spiritual knowledge, the 
chief of sciences, by the knowledge of which all Munis' 
attain the highest beatitude after this life. Having acquired 
this knowledge, thiey attain to fellowship^ with me, and are 
not regenerated even at the new creation, nor disturbed at 
the general destruction.^ The great Brahma^ is a womb for 
me ; in it I depose the foetus. The production of all existing 
things is from it, O descendant of Bb&rata ! Brahma is the 
great womb for every form which is produced in any womb.'' 
I am the father which provide the seed. Goodness, badness. 



' In Ihii Chapter he treate of the three ffunas, or natural qnalitiee, which 
inflaenoe aU matter (for a detailed account of this doctrine see Introduction}, hat 
only in a Tery general manner. The qualities are firstly accurately descnhed ; 
their aotiott is then specified ; and, lastly, the foture state of the heings influenced 
more particnlarly hy each of them. 

' I win continue to explain. 

* Used generally for a pious derotee. 

* Sddhmrmjfa has heen misunderstood hy Wilkins. The element dharma^ 
firom which it has heen derired, has here no allusion to law or Tirtue, hut simply 
to •Jlic$, Sddharmin is a man whose duty or office, or eren husiness, is the same 
as one's own ; and hence means a fellow, a companion. 

' At the commencement or conclusion of each Ealpa. See Chap. VIII. note 19. 

* BrahmM is here neuter. Throughout our poem the neuter of this word has 
heen employed to designate the Supreme Beinj^ himself in his most general 
character. This cannot he the case here, since Eri^h^a speaks of himself as the 
Supreme Being, and Brahma as distinct from him. At the same time it has 
noUiing to do with Brahmfr, masculine. But as Brahm& (masc.) is the mytho- 
logical personification of the creative power of a Vedio or semi-mythologieal 
Supreme Being, so is Brahma here thepnilosophical type of the creatiYc principle 
of the philosophical Supreme Being, tf e is not a personification, nor even separate 
ftom tne Supreme Being, hut merely a part of him distinct from spirit, the 
material enence inherent in him, hy means of which, himself then hoth efficient 
and material creator, he produces the universe. 

^ Not merely those forms or hodies which are literally horn from the womhs of 
gods, men, or heasts ; hut generally whatever is produced from anything else, and 

14 
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and indifference,^ — the qualities thus called, sprung from 
nature, influence the imperishable soul' within the body, O 
strong-armed one ! Of these, goodness is lucid and firee from 
disease, on account of its spotlessness, and implicates^® (the 
soul) by means of connection with the pleasant, and connec- 
tion with knowledge, sinless one! Know that badness, 
being of the nature of desire, arises from appetite and pro- 
pensity. This implicates (the soul), son of Kuntil by 
connection with action. But know that indifference, arising 
from ignorance, is the delusion of all mortals. This impli- 
cates (the soul) by means of folly, idleness, and sloth, son 
of Bh&rata! Goodness connects (the soul) with pleasure, 
badness with action, Bh&rata I but indifference surrounding 
knowledge connects it indeed ^^ with folly .^' When one 
has surmounted badness and indifference, goodness exists, 
Bh&rata! badness when one has surmounted goodness and 
also indifference; indifference when one has surmounted 
goodness and badness.^^ When knowledge, the bright light. 



therefore all things. The object in introdacin|f these two shlokas, before ezpUun- 
inf the three gunas^ is to show what relation the material eoence (eommonlj 
called j;rfi^7t, but here Brahma), from which they spring, bean to the Supreme 
Spirit on the one hand, and to matter on the other. 

* The words are translated freely, as otherwise the sense of the whole Chapter 
would remain obscure. Literally they would be ' reality/ ' impulse,' and 
'darkness.' See Introduction. 

* Through the medium of matter, to which their direct influence ii confined. 
Thus they wect the senses, which transmit their eood or bad impressions to the 
seat of sensibility fmanaa) ; this, again, forwards wem to indiyidual consciousness 
(ahankdra)^ and this to the intellect fhuddhij^ which, being in direct eommuni- 
cation with the soul, conveys them to it. 

'^ Lit : ' binds,' viz. in the bonds of transmigration. 

^1 Lassen has a long irrelerant note on the force of «^a, very useftil in a 
grammar of the Vedas, but of doubtful ralue for a poem of the date of ours. 
Suffice it to say, that, as he has shown, the fkncifril explanation of the scholiasts 
must be rejected, and the common use of the particle throughout the Hfdilibh&rata, 
and other works of like style and approximate date, be accepted, namely, tiiat of a 
confirmative expletive. 

1' The whole of this shloka seems to me merely a recapitulation of shlokas 6, 
7f and 8. 

1' This is ill expressed, though the meaning is obvious. Gk>odne88 predominatea 
when the other two qualities are conquered or suppressed ; badness when the other 
two are in the minority, etc. The three qualities, it must be remembered, are 
never separated ; they alwavs act in concert, and, however good the soid may be, 
as even £rahm& himself, the highest of material beings, some small portion of 
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has been produced through all the entrances ^^ into this body, 
then one may know that goodness indeed is matured. Avidity, 
aotiviiy, undertaking of actions, restlessness and oovetousness, 
these are produced when badness is matured, Prince of 
Bh&rata I Absence of light and of activity,^ foUy, and also 
delusion, — these are produced when indifference is matured, 
son of £uru I But when a mortal reaches his dissolution, 
and goodness is matured within him, he then approaches the 
spotless worlds of those who obtain the highest place.^' He 
who reaches dissolution during (the predominance of) badness, 
is bom again in those who are attached to actions,^^ and one 
who dies in indifference, is bom again in the wombs of the 
senseless.^^ They call the reward of a good action, of the 
quality of goodness and spotless ; the reward of badness, pain ; 
the reward of indifference, ignorance.^' From goodness is 
produced knowledge, from badness only desire ; from in- 
difference spring folly, delusion, and also ignorance. Those 



btdneM and indifference remains within it It is onlj the proportion of their 
admixture which is here alluded to, since it is impossible that the sonl, while 
nnited to mataial existence, can entirely snbdue or eradicate any one of these 
qnalities. 

>* As the body has been called the mansion of the soul, so are the senses, 
through which the inhabiting spirit receiTes knowledge, considered as its doors. 

" The absence of light, the distinguishiog attribute of goodness ; and of actirity, 
that of badness. 

1* Wilkins, Schlegel, and Oalanos haye here rendered tUtamatiddm as if it 
meant * those who undentand the Supreme Spirit.' Such understanding is, 
howerer, constantly declared to be the gate to emancipation, and the sentence 
would tiierefore signify tiiat those in whom goodness predominated were emanci- 
pated. This is obTiously not the sense, since u shlokas 20 and 26 we are told that 
ooe must entirely OTCicome the influence of all ihrm qualities, in order to be 
emancipated. As the scholiast 8hridharasw4min tells us, the woitl is compounded 
of itttama, 'hiffhest' ^as place, joy, path, ete.)t and vid, a root of the sixth class, 
' to obtain.' The highest i>laoe is not the highest of all, but only the highest of 
the three places here mentioned as the fhtures of the three diflferent classes of 
beinn, ana the allusion is to the worlds of Brahm&, the Pitris, the Devas, eto. 

gM Chapter V. note 39), as contrasted with the bodies of men or beasts on earth, 
enoe, too, the use of the word lokdn in the plural. Had it referred to the 
Supreme Spirit, as the translations would lead us to suppose, the word loka, if 
used at all, must haye been in the singular number. 

" The worldly, and consequently wicked, among men. 

^* Beaste and inorganic matter. 

'* As knowledge is to the Hind& philosopher, as well as to the Hebrew 
monarch, the greatest good, ignorance is the greatest eril to which the soid can be 
subjected. 
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who remain in goodness^ go upwards ; those of the quality of 
badness remain in a middle state. Those of indifPerenoe, 
remaining in a state of the lowest qualities^ go downwards.*^ 
When the spectator ^ acknowledges no agent but the quali- 
tiesy and comprehends that which is superior'' to the 
qualities^ he approaches my being. Having overcome the 
three qualities which co-originate '^ with the body, the soul, 
released from regeneration, mortality, age, and pain, eats of 
ambrosia/** 

ABJXTNA SPOKE. 

'By what marks is one who has overcome these three 
qualities (distinguished), master? What is his course of 
life ? and how does he overcome these three qualities ? ' 

THE HOLT 0:7E SPOKE. 

'He who*^ does not hate (the three qualities), bright- 
ness, activity, and also delusion,'^ son of P&^du I when 
they come forth (from nature's bosom), nor long for them 



^ This if merely a recapitulation of shlokas 14 and 16. Upwardi and down- 
ward! mnat be nnderstood to allude to the scale of states, or rather bodies, in 
which the soul may be confined in transmigration. Accordixig to Kapila (6&nUi7a 
Prayachana, iiL 42) and his disciple Ishwara Kfifh^ (S&nkhya K&rik&, shloka 68), 
these bodies are fourteen in number, distributed in three classes, in the foUowbf 
descending order : — ^The first class were deemed dinne, or rather superhuman, ana 
were eight in number, viz. : 1. Brahm& and the superior gods ; 2. The Prajtostis 
or great progenitors of the human race ; 3. Saumya or lunar bodies ; 4. Indra 
and the inferior gods (Deras) ; 6. Gandhanras, heavenly minstrels or angels : 
6. R&kfhasas; 7. zakfhas ; 8. Pish&chas. The second class was man. The third 
were beings iuMor to man, of five kinds, viz. : 10. Pashu, domestio animals ; 
11. MrigAy ^d beasts; 12. Birds; 13. Reptiles, fishes, and insects. 14. Vege- 
tables and inorganic bodies. Qoing upwards was, therefore, entering the region of 
anj of the first eight ; going downwards being re-bom in any of the last five. The 
middle state was man. 

'I The soul, which Kapila and other philosophers compare to a spectator ntting 
passively in the body, and watching the operations of nature, whidi is likened to 
a ballet-girl dancing on the stage of life. 

** The Supreme Being. 

** Schlegel wronrly * e corpore genitis.' They do not sprbg from the body, 
but from nature, ana are, therefore, co-originate with all matter, and, eonsequently, 
with the body. Remark the force of the preposition sam in aMtnudbhavdn. 

** The food of immortality, which is union with the Supreme Being. 

^ The yo in the next shloka is also the subject here. 

M Merely other names for the three qualities, atUtwa^ rtQat^ and Uamu, See 
Indroduotion. 
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when they return to it^'' — ^who, sitting as if nnoonoemed, is 
not agitated by the qualities, and who does not waver, but 
(olings to the persuasion) ** that the qualities exist ; "^ who is 
the same in pain and pleasure, self-contained, with the same 
(feelings) towards a lump of earth, a stone, or gold ; equally- 
minded to those whom he likes and those whom he dislikes, 
constant, equally-minded in blame or praise of himself, — ^in 
honour or disgrace, — ^towards both parties, friends or foes; 
firee from self-interest in all undertakings : he is said to have 
overcome the qualities. And he who worships tne^ with 
religious and exclusive devotion, when he has overcome the 
qualities, is fitted for the existence of the Supreme Spirit. 
For I ^ indeed am the representative of the Supreme Spirit, 
and of the imperishable ambrosia^ and of eternal law, and 
of intense happiness/ 

Thus in the IJpanifhads, etc., (stands) the Fourteenth 
Chapter, by name 

* DEVOTION IN OONNECnON WITH THE THBEB QUALITIES.' 



*' When they oome forfh from naton^ their aetion begins; and oeeaee when 
they retom to it. 

** Compare, bat do not oonfound, Chapter III. 28, note 81. The meaning ia 
here, that he knows them to exist, and, tiierefore, that it is they alone which impel 
him towards, or keep him back from, action. 

** Erifh^a himself. We hsTO here a declaration of what has been nnderrtood 
throughout our poem, — the identiflcadon of Kpf h^a himself with the Supreme 
Being. 

^ We should conceiTe that this dauie had been added by our artftd author, 
that his more BrfthmaniMl and orthodox reader might not take adyantage of the 
genitiTc brahmwfoi, which may be either neuter or masculine, and interpret it as 
alluding to Brahm4, the firrt perMU of the mythological triad. This he prerents 
by identifying it with himseli^; Kpfh^a or Vifimfu. 



CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH.i 



THB HOLY ONE 8F0KE. 

* They say tliat the eternal sacred fig-tree * grows with its 



t Hub Ohtpter oonteiiu a treatiBe on the nature of spirit generally. It com- 
menoes with an allegory (ihlokai 1 — 6), which alludes to the whole uniyerse, the 
atemal rerolnng eorrent of life, nnder tiie figure of the Banyan, or sacred fig-tree. 
It then proceecb to deserihe ^irit in the hnman body or the indindnal soul 
(shlokaa 7 — 11); then to the nniTersal spirit (shlokas 12 — 17) ; and^ lastly, specifies 
i^t, as indiTidnal god, the Supreme Being. This division is quite necessary for 
a right comprehension of the whole Chapter. 

* For a complete and most interesting account of this tree, which the limits of 
our note will not allow us to transcribe, we must refer the reader to Lassen*s 
excellent work, ' Indische Alterthumskunde,* vol. i. pp. 255 — ^260. The Aihwattha 
is known to botanists as the Ficut reUgtou^ and is considered as the male of the 
Ficu» IntUeOf or Indian fig-tree, more oommonly known to Europeans as the 
Banyan. It is found in all parts of India and Ceylon, except on the table-land of 
the Dekkan; and erery rilUige has one specimen which it honours with all the 
rererenoe due to its sanetit]r. It is found separately, and not in the forests, form- 
ing, as it does, a forest in itself. At an inconsiderable height from the ground, 
the stem pnti forth a erown of branches, which, growing for some distance 
horizontally, each lets fiill a single shoot, which ^ws downwards till it reaches 
the earth, and there takes root, thus fonning a pillar, which supports Uie parent 
branch. AboTe the first erown of branches another is presently produced, which, 
growing beyond the first, lets fiUl another circle of pillars outside them. This 
process oontmues till the whole sometimes reaches the height of 200 feet, and an 
unlimited number of secondary stems circle around the orinnal trunk. A vast 
house is thus formed, with innumerable chambers one within another, and in. 
creasing, as one penetrates further inward, in mysterious darkness and exhilarating 
ooolness, which the hottest sun of India cannot affect No wonder, then, that this 
natural dwelling, offered, as it were, to man, in the place of his own far less 
elegant or pleasant oonstmctions ;— no wonder that these circling mysterious 
bowers,— these cool but not close retreats,— planted by Proridence, not in the 
irild junrie, but in the midst of fertile plains, should win the rcTerenoe of the 
natire whom they sheltered ! No wonder that its branches, taking root on earth 
and forming new stems, should figure to the reflective the idea of eternal life ! 
And such is, indeed, the type which they presented. Lassen is of opinion that the 
whole passage here inserted is borrow^ from an older source, and quotes a 
passage, supposed to be alluded to bv the scholiast, from the K&thaka Upani^had, 
Ti. 1, in wnich the tree is said to be the Bemen and Brahma(n). He himself, 
howcTer, belieres the allegory to allude only to the Yedas, from what is said in 
shloka 1, that <he who knows it, knows the Vedas.' If I might be permitted to 
differ firom so high an authority, I should conceive that this phrase referred to 
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roots above' and its branches downwards* He who knows 
this tree, the leaves of which are Yedio hymnsy* knows the 
Yedas. Its branches' shoot forth downwards and upwards, 
nooriBhed and increased by the qualitiesi and having objects 
of sense as tendrils. And their root^,' which extend down- 
wards, are the connecting bonds of action in the. world of 
man. Its form is not thus understood in this world, neither 
its end, nor beginning, nor its constitution. When one has 
hewn down this sacred fig-tree, together with its wide- 
spreading roots,'' with the steady axe of indifference' (to the 
world), then may that' place be sought, to which those who 
go return no more. And I allude ^^ to that primeval spirit 



what is laid immediately before, that its leaves were Vedio hymns, for he who 
knows the whole tree would know the leares too, and eonseqnently the Vedas, of 
which they are the hymns. He further quotes a passa^ transcribed b^ the 
scholiast Madhus6dana, from some imknown tmriti^ in which the tree is said to 
represent dereloped matter, the trunk being intellect, the senses forming the 
interior carity, tne branches being the grosser elements of matter, its leaTes the 
objects of sense, and its fruits the pains and pleasures of this life. Judging from 
the description in our own poem, which bears some resemblance to wis, I am 
inclined to think with the scholiast, that tiie allegory is a figure of the whole 
universe, the mass of creation, the whole current of reyolrine material existence. 
The earth, then, from which it springs, would be nature, tne material essence : 
and the branches, the indiyidual bodies, which spring from matter orisinaUy, and 
affain, eyentually, return to it; the sap that runs through and innuenoes the 
iniole would be the three <^ualitie8 ; the tendrils, would be the objects of sense ; 
which are connected to the indiridual bodies by the senses, and so on. 

* AUnding to the branches themseWes afterwards taking root. 

* This may be explained in many ways. In the first place, tradition asserted 
that the Vedic hymns were originally wntten on dry leaves. Anin, as a tree puts 
forth its leaves ror the shelter of the earth, and then discards Siem to manure it, 
so has the material deity (Brahm4) put forth the Vedic institutions to shelter 
mankind frt>m evil, and delivered them to him for his improvement and cultivation. 
Or, as the leaves are the honour and ornament of a tree, the Vedas are the glory 
of the world, etc. 

* The individual bodies of all things and beings, nourished by the three 
qualities, as the branches are by the sap. 

* As the roots connect the branches more firmly with the earth from which 
they originally sprung, so does action connect the bodies and the souls they 
contain more closely with the world, and implicate them in the necessity of 
regeneration. 

' The actions which implicate their agents in regeneration. 

* When one has annulled the power of matter and of action by a resolute 
indifference to the world. 

* The Supreme Being. 

><^ In speaking of that place. Schlegel translates this word by dtdueo, Oalanos 
bv < I am,' and Wilkins (Parraud's trans.) ' J*ai rendu manifeste.' Let the reader 
cnoose. 
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only, fix)iii whioh the eternal ^^ stream (of life)^ emanates. 
Those who are free from arrogance and delusion, who have 
subdued the yioe of attachment to the world, always constant 
to the Adhy&tm&y^' who have repulsed desires, and are free 
from the influence of those opposites known as pleasure and 
pain, proceed unbewildered to that imperishable place. 
Neither sun nor moon illumines that spot. The place, to 
which those who go return not, is my supreme dwelling. An 
eternal portion ^^ of me only, having assumed life^^ in this 
world of life, attracts ^* the heart and the five senses,^^ which 
belong to nature. Whatever body the sovereign spirit*^ 
enters or quits, it is connected with it by snatching those 
senses from nature, even as the breeze snatches perfumes 
from their very bed.^* This spirit approaches the objects 
of sense, by presiding over the ear,^ the eye,^ the touch, the 
taste, and the smell, and also over the heart.*^ The foolish 



^' Lit : * aaoieaty' t.«. irithoat begiimiDg. 

» Among other meanings, prwfitti hu that of ' a continnoiu flow or current, 
the tide of erentt,' etc. 

1* See Chapter VIII. note 1. 

>^ He is now abont to speak of the lowest kind of Fwufha, or spirit, the ia- 
diriduBl sooL 

IB Material life, which oommenoes and ends with the nniTerse. life, like time, 
when contrasted with eternity, can only be said of the existence of what is 
perishable. Life being a conaitional ana dependent, not a positiTe term, cannot 
DO said of what nerer undergoes death. 

^* This is a mode of showing the connection between the soni and matter. The 
senses and the heart are the links between the soul and the external world. 
When, therefore, the soul enters the body, it attracts to itself, that is. coonects 
with itself these senses, by which it is enabled to obtain that knowleage of the 
uniTcrse which aids its emancipation. 

" Lit. : ' the senses, whidi hare the heart as sixth.* The more correct 
rendering would therefore be, * the rix senses, indudu^ the heart ;' but as the 
latter is superior and distinct from the senses, though improperly called a sense 
itself, I ha?e preferred the ^yen translation. Schlegel remarks, with truth, that 
this peculiar construction is not unwonted either in Sanskrit or other tongues. 
He cites, for the first, Hitopadesha, ed. Bonn, p. 63, 7 ; and 106, 16. For the 
latter, Juvenal, Bat i. 64, and the Kibelungen-Lied, Terse 1379 : 

< Belbe rierde degene Tarn wir an den se.' 

V The soul being a portion (that emanated) of the Supreme Spirit fithvHtraJ, 

^ From the flowers which contain thenL 

so In these two words the concrete is put for the abstract, the organ itself for 
the sense of which it is the site. 

SI The meaning of this shloka is, that without the soul, and the rital energy 
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do not perceive it when it quits the body, nor when it remains 
(in it), nor when, actuated by the qualities, it enjoys (the 
world). But those who have the eyes of knowledge do 
perceive it. And devotees, who strive to do so, perceive it 
dwelling within themselves ; but those who have not overcome 
themselves,^ being destitute of sense, do not perceive it, even 
though they strive to do so. Know that that brilliance ** 
which enters the sun and illomines the whole earth, and 
which is in the moon, and in fire, is of me. And I enter the 
ground and support all living things by my vigour; and 
I nourish all herbs, becoming that moisture, of which the 
peculiar property is taste.^ And becoming fire,^ I enter the 
body of the living, and being associated with their inspiration 
and expiration, cause food of the four kinds ^ to digest. And 



wbich tcoompaniefl it, the sexues would be panive, and hare no connection with 
the worldly objects fvifhayaj^ which thev are intended to grasp. By their inter- 
yention, the aonl, when it has once peryaaed and directed them, Deoomes cognizant 
of the objects of sense. 

^ lit : * Hare not formed themselres.' 

*> He now comes to speak (b shlokas 12 — 16) of the second kind of TUm^ha^ 
or spirit, the non-indindnate aniyersal yitidi^, by which aU thinp are in- 
Tigorateo, not merely with life, but with the properties of the soul in diyers 
degrees. This is the Supreme Being, though not in his separate personality, but 
in nis connection with matter. When we consider the uniTerse m the light of a 
child produced in the womb of nature fprakfitij, which is a part of the Supreme 
Being, by impregnation with spirit, the other portion of bim, in the place of 
semen, we shall understand that that semen whicn ffives the strength, the life, the 
yigour to the foetus, is the second Furufhaj whicn, though really an emanation 
from the Supreme Being, just as much as individual som is, and remaining an 
emanation only so long as matter exists in its deyelopment, that is, duriiig the 
existence of the univene, is so closely connected with the Supreme Spirit in his 
personal indiyidnalityi as to be identified with him, much more than indiyidual 
soul can be. 

** In the cosmology of the S&nkhya school, eyery element contains, as we haye 
seen, the subtile element which corresponds to each one of the senses. Thus the 
peculiar property of ether fdktUhaJ is audibleness, or that which corresponds to 
the sense or hearing; that of air is tangibleness, corresponding to the sense of 
touch, etc. The peculiar property of water is sapidity, which corresponds to the 
sense of taste. The water or moisture in the earth enters, then, the yegetable 
body, and, becoming sap, lends to it its sweet or sour, bitter or pungent, taste. 

** Vaiihwdnara is a name of Affui (see Index), It here means the heat of the 
stomach, which is supposed to took the food within it, till aU the nourishment is 
expunged and transmitted to the blood, etc., and nothing but the non-nutritious 
part left to pass away. This process of cooking ii therefore nothing but that of 
oigestion. 

^ Which are explained by the scholiast Shridharasw&min to be — 1st. Bkdc^hif^^ 
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I enter the heart of each one, and from me oome memory, 
knowledge, and reason. And I alone am to be known by all 
the YedaB,^ and I am the oompoeer of the yed&nta,^ and also 
the interpreter of the Yedas. These two spirits ^ (Purufhas) 
exist in the world,^ the divisible and also the indiyidble. 
The diyisible is every living being. The indivisible is said 
to be that which pervades alL But there is another, the 
highest spirit '^ (Purufhajj designated by the name of the 
Supreme Sonl, whioh, as the imperishable master, penetrates 
and sustains the triple world. Since I** surpass the divisible, 
and am higher also than the indivisible, I am, therefore, 
celebrated in the world and in the Yedas as the highest 
Person (PurushaJ. He who, not deluded (by the world), 
knows me to be thus the highest Person (Purufha), knows 
all things, and worships me by every condition.'' Thus have 



Bachasmaybeeli0W6d,asbread; 2nd. ^A^o, raeh as ma j b« swallowed, as milk 
or cords ; 8rd. J^h^a, what is licked witii the toiig;iie, as liquorice ; 4th. ChofhffUj 
what is sucked with the lips^ as jelly, etc 

*' These and the following words would seem to he a Br&hmanical exempUfl- 
cation of the two preceding unes. To he known hy the Yedas pre-enpposes an 
exercise of MMwiy on the part of the student The Yed&nta is a philosophical 
treatise on the theology of the Yedas, and would therefore require htowMig$ of 
the Supreme Beiuj^, etc ; while to interpret tiie Yedas, the rtmiomng powers must 
be Inottght into full force. This explanation is undoubtedly frnciral, but it is 
difficult otherwise to account for what is here so foreign to all that has gone 
before. The whole shloka hears the stamp of a copyists inteipolation, an idea 
which is favoured by the change of metre in so sndd^ a manner. 

S8 xhe name of a work and school of philosophy, the composition and found- 
ing of which are ascribed, amonf many other works, to toe Yyfesa, Krif hna 
Dwaipfcyana, who compiled the Yedas. As we know it, the won, which also 
bean the name of UttarMf or second JOmdmdf bears internal eridence of being 
conriderably posterior to the BhagaTad-6ft&, and cannot, therefore, be here 
alluded to. The word, howerer (» ««(• + ente), means nothing more than the 
* end of the Yedas,' and might be given to anr school or treatise which had the 
expounding of the Yedic doctrines as its chief object. If this again be not meant, 
we must tfuce the word in the eeneral sense of the * study of Yedic theology,' and 
the word krii must be rendered ' institutor.' 

* Namely, the individual soul^ here called divisible (shlokas 7 — 11), and the 
universal vital energy, called the indivirible (shlokas 12—16). 

^ Put generally for the universe or matter, to whidi these two belong, and on 
the enstence of wnich their own indiridual existence depends. 

*^ He now speaks of spirit entirely independent of matter, and of this there is 
but one form, the supreme, eternal, uflnit^ individual deity. 
** Erifh^a again expresdy identifles himself with the Supreme Being. 
** Whatever he does, in whatever condition of life^ becomes a sacrifice to me. 
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I dedaredy Bmless one! tliis most myBtio Bcience. A man, 
if lie knows this science, will be wise and do his duty,** O 
son of Bh&rata t ' 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Fifteenth 
Chapter, by name 

* DEVOnON BT THE ATTAINMENT TO THE HIGHEST FEBSOX.' 



** The duty of hii eaito. Enyhi^ iaket ctre to bring all hif taaohing round to 
the same pointy the penuadon of Arjuna to fight. 



CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH-' 



THE HOLT 0KB SPOKE. 

'Fearlessness, purification of his nature, continuance in 
devotion through spiritual knowledge, almsgiving, temperance 
and study, mortification, rectitude, harmlessness, truth, 
freedom from anger, indifference to the world,' mental tran- 
quiUity, straightforwardness,' benevolence towards all beings, 
modesty, gentleness, bashfulness, stability, energy, patience, 
resolution, purity, freedom from vindictiveness and from 
conceit, — ^these are (the virtues) of the man who is bom to the 
lot of the Devas, Bh&rata t Deceit, pride and conceit, anger 
and abusiveness also, and ignorance, are (the vices) of him 
who is bom to the lot of the Asuras, son of P|ith& I The 
lot of the Devas is considered conducive to final liberation,* 



1 This Chapter treats of that port of the doctrine of trannmgration which 
cottcems the state immediately aftisr this life. The deeds performed on earth 
affect a man's soul in five ways, two of which are had and throe good, or, as they 
are here called, Sampad jUtirif or the infernal fhte, and Bangui Daivl^ or the 
dirine fate. The two had are as follows : — First Those who act badly are 
despatched to the regions inhabited and presided over by the Asoras, the enemies 
of the ^ods, the giants and demons of Hindd mythology. These r^ons are 
limited, in philosophical works, to three— the regions of the Yakfhas, l^ftkyhawas, 
and Pish&chas. We hare also mention of Karaka as a genwal term. (See 
Chapter I. note 35.) Secondly, they are bom again on euth in the bodies of 
inferior men or of animals. The good first reoeire the kii^oms of the Devas as 
their reward. These are fire in number. (See Chapter Y. note 89.) Seoondir, 
after a sojonm in these regions pro^rtionate to their merits, they are bom again 
on earth m the bodies of the superior in rank and Tirtne among men. Bat the 
fifth fiftte, higher than both of tbese, is the object of philoeoj^hy— final emanci- 
pation from material existence and union with tne Supreme Bemg. 

' Tydga means either * abandonment of worldly interests/ or simply ' liberality. ' 
I haye preferred the former as being the meaning more usual in philoiophioal 
language. 

* Fishuna, is a spy ; paitKmia^ the character of a spy, a taste fiyr watching and 
informing of the actions of others ; opaithtHuu freedom from sudi disposition. As 
piihuna also means ' cruel,' ajpoii Anna might be rendered ' demeney.^ 

* After a sojourn in the world of the Deyas, the soul is again inyested on earth 
with the body of the higher and superior among men, to whom the praotioe of 
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that of the Asuras to confinement (to material existence). 
Grieye not, O aon of Fij^du I thou art bom to a divine lot. 
In this world there are two sorts of natures in beings, that 
of the Devas (diyine), and also that of the Asuras (infernal). 
The divine has been declared at fuU leng^.' Hear from me 
the infernal, O son of Pfithd t Men of the infernal nature 
do not comprehend either the nature of action, or that of 
cessation from action. They possess neither purity, nor yet 
morality, nor truthfulneas. They deny that the universe has 
any truth in it, or is really constituted, or possesses a Lord,* or. 
that it has arisen in certain succession,'' or anything else, save 
that it is there for the sake of enjoyment. Maintaining such 
a view, their souls being ruined and their minds contracted, 
baneful in their actions and hostile to the world, they prevail 
for destruction. Indulging insatiable covetousness, filled with 
deceit, pride, and madness, in their folly they adopt wrong 
conceptions,* and proceed, impure in their mode of life, — 
indulging unlimited reflections that end in annihilation,* 
considering the enjoyment of their desires as the highest 
object, persuaded that such^* (is Ufe). Caught in a hundred 



deTotiott 18 easier than to others. On the other hand, after a sojonm among the 
Aroras, it is inreBted with the body of aome animal, or, at bee^ wiUi that of an 
Inferior man, to whom the practice of derotion is almoat impoenble^ and tram- 
migration oonseqnentlj more liable to ensne. 

s In the firrt three ahlokai of this Chapter. 

* They deny the tmth of the creation andpreserration of the world as taught 
by the Yedas or the Schools of Philosophy, lliey belicTe matter to be eternal and 
self-constitnted, and are, in short, atheists of the most worldly and least intelleo- 
toal kind. This is, of conrse, said of the worldly, who are atheists by neglect, 
indifference, and presnmption, not of snch reasoning atheists as Eapila. 

^ The regular succession of supreme spirit to nature, nature to manifest matter, 
and of this last again in the phiiosophiMl order already described. This is the 
translation of SchlegeL Wilkins and Oalanos have followed the scholiasts in 
an arbitrary explanation, which attributes to this compoimd the meaning of 
' produced by man and woman,' and to hdmahaituka that of < caused by Iotc' 
Lassen has so ably supported ScUegel's rendering that it would be superfluous 
to reiterate here the prot and €tm» of the question. 

* As to the nature and the object of the uniyene. 

* They sni>port their ftilse worldly yiews of the nature of things by speculatiye 
reasoning, which really amounts to nothing at aU. The translators haye mortly 
yery far-fetched interpretations of this simple compound. 

^^ Namely, kdmahaituka^ or made for the sake of enjoyment 
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snares of false hopes, prone to desire and anger, fhey seek 
abundance of wealth by improper means, for the sake of 
pandering to their own lusts. '^I have now obtained this 
thing, and I will obtain that pleasure. I possess this wealth, 
and that^ too, I will yet possess. I have slain this enemy, 
and I will slay others also. I am sovereign, I am enjoyer (of 
the world). I am perfect, strong, and blessed. I am opulent, 
and of noble birth. Who else is like me P I will saorifioe, I 
will give alms, I wiU slay.'' Thus speak those who are 
befooled by ignorance. Confused by many worldly thoughts, 
surrounded by the meshes of bewilderment, devoted to the 
enjoyment of their desires, they descend to foul Naraka.^^ 
Esteeming themselves very highly, self-willed, full of pos- 
sessions,^' pride, and madness, they hypocritically worship 
with nominal sacrifices, not according to ritual^' Indulging 
selfishness, violence, pride, desire and anger, detesting me 
(who live) in their own and others' bodies, revilers of me,— 
such as these, hating (me), cruel, the lowest of men among 
mankind, and wicked, I continually hurl into wombs of an 
infernal nature.^^ Having entered an infernal womb, more 
and more deluded in every succeeding regeneration,^' they 
never come to me, O son of Kunti ! and hence they proceed 
to the lowest walk.^* That gate of hell,^'' which causes the 
destruction of the soul,^® is threefold— desire, anger, covetous- 
ness. One should therefore abandon this triad. Liberated 



" See Chapter I. note 85. 

IS ThiB oompound oocan in shloka 10, with the slight change of dambha in 
dhana. It would he preferable to retain that reading here; but at we hare no 
anthorihr for the change, we mutt explain dhana m allading to the oostlj oiten- 
tation of tiieir offerings. 

" Merely for the sake of ostentation, their hearts taking no part therein, 
as Holy Writ enjoins. 

^^ In their repeated transmigratioDB, their souls are invesied with bodies whioh 
ara considered or an infernal nature, as animals, insects, and inorganio matter. 

!• The repetition of the substuitiTe marks that of the act increasing in intensity. 
It Junction with inorganic matter. 

IT 8o called, because they open Naraka to receiTe the loul, whioh giree way 
to them. 
» Its debasement in the leale of bodies. 
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from these three gates of obscurity,^* son of Kunti I a man 
accomplishes the salvation of his soul, and thus attains the 
highest path.^ He who, neglecting the law of Holy Writ, 
lives after his own desires, attains neither perfection, nor 
happiness, nor the highest walk.'^ Let Holy Writ be there- 
fore thy authority'' in the determination of what should be 
done, and what not. Knowing tiiat works are proclaimed in 
the precepts of Holy Writ, thou shouldest perform actions/ 
Thus in the IJpani^hads, etc., (stands) the Sixteenth 
Chapter, by name 

* DEVOTION IN REGARD TO THE LOT OF THE DEVA8 
AND THAT OF THE ASTTRAS.' 



1* Another name of Naraka. 

*^ Extinction in the Supreme Being. 

'^ Perfection on earth, happinen in the heaTen of the Deitaea, and final eman- 
cipation. 

^ Scblegel has shown, by numerouB examplea, that when the word pramdti^ is 
used mthout a verb, the imperatiTe m^w, not the present atls must be i^nerally 
supplied. He cites Hitopadesha, book i. line 114 (m Johnson's edition), and 
Nala iv. 13. 



CHAPTEE THE SEVENTEENTHJ 



ARJUNA SPOKS. 

'But what ifl the Btate of those who, neglecting the or- 
dinance of Holy Writ, worship, full of faith, Krishna P (Is it) 
goodness, badness, or indifference P' 

THE HOLT ONE 8P0KB. 

' The faith of mortals is of three kinds. It springs from 
each one's own disposition.' Learn that it is of the nature of 
goodness, and also of badness and indifference. The faith 
of each man is in accordance with his nature, Bh&rata ! 
Mortal man, who is gifted with faith, is of the same nature 
as that (being) on whom he reposes his faith.' The good 



1 In Chipter XIV. in explanatioii hat been giren of the nature of the three 
qualities which inflnenoe matter. The inbject is now resnmed, and the object of 
tne present Ohapter Is to show how these qualities affect Ae religious feelings of 
mankind generally, apart firom the consideration of the established reli|^on. 
Erifh^A does not reply directly to Ax]una*s gnestion, but indirectly, by explaining 
the nature of religious fidth. ^ He distinguishes its practical manifestation as of 
three kinds : 1st Sacrifice, which includes all worship, or the duty of man towards 
God ; 2nd. Mortification, or s^-goyemment, his duty towards himself; 3rd. Alms- 

S'ving, which includes all charity, or his duty towards hii fellow-creature ; and 
ows the infiuenoe of each of the qualities on these exercises severally. 

* The disfKMition (woabhdoaj is, as we hare already seen, the natural dharaeter 
of a man, which indinea him to good, evil, or inertness in dl that he does, and is 
a mixture of the three qualities in different proportions, — a good dispositiott con- 
taining more tattwa^ or goodness, than badness or indifference ; a bad one, more 
badness, and so on. 

> The construction ia here somewhat difficult, though the sense is clear enough. 
Taken in the order of the English, the Sanskrit words would stand thus, — Ayam 
puruMi yo ffutij ihraddhdrnMyahf to (tutij ta wa, yachchhraddho fatiij, *This 
mortal, who is fdll of faith, he is thai^ indeed, towards which he is uuth^.' The 
usual construction in Sanskrit would be, — Tah thraddhdmayo ay am puru ho 
yaehehhraddhah oa ova aah. Thus the first ta corresponds to the wti m yaeh" 
ohhraddhahf the second to the yah. Two words, howoTer, in l^is une have an 
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wonhip the gods, the bad the Yakshas and B&kfhasas. Other 
men, being indifferent, worship the Pretas and Bhiitas.* 
Enow that those men who practise severe self-mortification, 
not in accordance with Holy Writ,^ being foil of hypocrisy 
and egotism, and gifted with desires, passions, and headstrong 
will, — torturing the collection of elementary parts* which 
compose the body^ without sense, and torturing me'' also, who 
exist in the inmost recesses of the body, are of an infernal 
tendency. But even the food, which is pleasant to each (kind 
of disposition), is of three kinds.* Sacrifice, mortification, 
and almsgiving (are each of three kinds).* Hear the foUow- 



unusaal force. Ayam, which at first sight appears to he redundant, on aooonnt of 
the second m, is really an attrihutive to Furufha^ and marks that tiie latter word 
was to he used in its commonest sense of man, the mortal, the united hody and 
soul existing on this earth, and not in its wider philosophical meaning of * spirit,' 
as described in Chapter XV. Again, the first «a has here the foroe of 'such, of 
such a kind, or nature,' which renders the sense of the whole passage comprehen- 
sible. This is explained by the very next shloka. If a man worship the gods, 
whose nature contains a predominance of goodness, his own nature will contain a 
like predominance. If he worship the Rufhasas, and rely on them, his nature is 
a bad one, and so on. 

^ These are two species of spirits which are generally mentioned together. 
They both of them haunt cemeteries, and animate Md homes, and their worship- . 
^rs are of the lowest kind, since it is the blackest superstition and the meanest II 
tear only which prompts their worship. jf 

* He here deorecates all self-torture, except that which is practised in aoooid- 
ance with Holy Writ, and which he explains in shiokas 14, 16, ud 16. We are 
inclined to think that the word sAdflro, which we hare rendered generally by 
* Holy Writ,' alludes here, and elsewhere in this Chapter, rather to the works 
which were authorities for the Toga system {e,ff. Patanjali's Toga-sAtras), than to 
the Vedas, which can scarcely be considered authorities for this species of exerdse. 
The mortification here reprobated is that which affects the body only, while the 
heart and mind still remain filled with lasts and passions, it being, lixe the long 
(lutings of the Pharisees, a matter of mere ostentation or self-interest. 

* This is said generally of the body, and includes all the nrineipal parts of the 
more material portion of the body, the five grosser and the fire subtler elements, 
ttie senses^ and the organs of action. Mere torture of the fiesh, he says, is not real 
mortification, but should be used as a means of acquiring control oTer the heart 
and thoughts, — of self-goyemment. 

^ That is, the Supreme Being : but alluding rather to the rital energy than to 
the soul itself, which could not be affected by the torture of matter. It uludes to 
immoderate fiuting, which destroys that rital energy. 

* Namely : good, bad, and indifferent. 

* This shloka is merely an announcement of what he is goinr to explain. He 
is exemplifying the action of the three qualities on each man's disposition, and to 
make tiie subject more dear, he taiies the commonest and most homely example, — 
that of food ', and shows how each roan*s disposition inclines him to a different 
mode of life, even in the commonest affairs. 

16 
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ing diyision of these* Those which increase life, vigoar, 
strength, health, happiness, and gaiety, and which are 
savoury, rich,^® and substantial, are the pleasant foods dear to 
the good. The bitter, acid, salt, too hot, pungent, sour, and 
burning, are the foods beloved by the bad, and cause pain, 
grief, and disease. Whatever food is stale,^^ tasteless, and 
corrupted with rottenness, and even left (after a meal), or 
impure, is the food preferred by those of the indifferent 
quality. That sacrifice which is performed in accordance 
with divine law by those who do not look selfishly for its 
recompense, and who dispose their hearts to (the conviction) 
that it is right to sacrifice, is a good one. But know that 
that sacrifice, which is offered by those who regard its recom- 
pense, and also for the sake of deceiving (by a false show of 
piety), O best of the Bharatas ! is a bad one. That which is 
not according to law, and without distribution of the food, 
without sacred hymns, without paying the priest,^' and 
bereft of faith, they pronounce to be an indifferent sacrifice. 
Honouring the gods, the Br&hmans, the preceptors and the 
wise, purity, straightforwardness, the vow of a Brahmach&r(^' 
and harmlessness, are said to be mortification of the body. 
Speech whidii causes no excitement,^* which is truthful and 
friendly, and also diligence in muttering prayers, is called 
mortification of the mouth. Serenity of hearty gentleness, 
silence, self-restraint, purification of one's nature, this is 



&o lit. : * &t, oleagLOOQB.' 

1' Lit.: 'which hu passed a watdi/ 'which has heen cooked oTer-night.' 
The night of twelre houzs was divided into three fdmai, or watches of fonr 
hours each. 

^ The spirit of the Br&hman here peers disgracefully through the masV of the 
philosopher. like the Jew of old, and the priest of modem days, and perha^ 
more than nther, the Br&hman knew how to acquire and keep his portion of this 
world's goodsp and his pay for the senrices he peifonned. For erery officiating 
priest, a fee, in proportion to the style of the offering, was specially exacted, and 
the offerer was enjomed to prepare a meal fur all the^r&hmans who were present. 

^ See Chapter YI. note 19. The allusion is here to the chastity and purity 
undertaken hy that tow. 

>^ Such as ahuse, which excites anger; or indecent conTersation, which excites 
desire. 
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called mortificatioii of the heart. This threefold mortificatioxii 
practised with extreme faith, by men who disregard the fruit 
of their jactions, and are devoted, is pronounced good. That 
mortification which is practised for the sake of one's own 
good reception, honour, and respect,'^ and in hypocrisy also> 
is here ^* declared bad, fickle and uncertain. That mortifica- 
tion which is performed by merely wounding one's self, from 
an erroneous view (of the nature of mortification)^'' or for 
another's destruction,^® is called indifferent. A gift which is 
given in a (right) place and time/' and to a (fitting) person,^ 
with the conviction that one ought to give alms, and to one 
who cannot return it,'^ is related as a good gift.** But that 
which is given for the sake of a gift in return, or, again, in 
the expectation of its recompense, and reluctantly, is called a 
bad gift. That gift which is given in a wrong place and time. 



'* This proTes the g^reat esteem in which the Yogi must hsTe heen held eren at 
the period at which our author writes, sioce impostors could assume that character 
as a means of heing entertained and held in honour. 

^* As Schlegel rerj properly translates it, < secundum rationem nostram.' 

^ Under the impression that mortification merelj consists in cutting and 

wounding the flesh, without any subjection of the heart and passions, and that by 

this means final emancipation may bo reached. 

1' Patanjali had taujght that a serere and continuous system of mortification, 
conjoined with meditation and self-subjection, was the means of acquiring super- 
natural powers (vihhiuijy and among these was that of cursing whomcTer one 
pleased with immediate effect. The indifferent, then, hating nothing but their 
own selfish objects in riew, undertake mortification in order to acquire this power, 
and tilus to destroy their prirate enemies. Of course, however, they oo not 
succeed, firom a want of the true spirit of that exercise. 

^* Galanos, following the scholiast, explains the place to be any holy place, inch 
as Benares, and the time to be an eclipse, the eleventh day of the moon, the full 
moon, or the morning. We confess we are unwilling to attribute so much 
Brihmanical superstition to our philosopher, but can give no better explanation. 
Compare T&jnavalkya, i. 6. 

^ Fdtr$ is, lit., ' in a fitting dish or receptacle.' Its sense is. howcTer, deter- 
mined by shloka 22, where it again occurs in the dative plural. The scholiast 
would explain the locative as standing for the dative case ; but if we consider that 
the person to whom the gift is made is regarded as the receptacle tin which it is 
deposited, the locative is even more grammatically correct than the dative. Under 
these circumstances we are surprised that liassen, in his note, should prefer to 
render it by < data josta occasione.' 

*^ The Christianity of this sentiment mav, perhaps, be somewhat modified by 
what is said of the time and place. 
^ The whole shloka is quoted in Hitopadesha, i. Id. 
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and to the unworthy, without the proper attentions^'' and 
disdainfully, is pronounced an indifferent gift. Om, Tat, 
Satt^ this Ib related as the threefold designation of the 
Supreme Being. By him were the Br&hmanSy and Yedas, 
and sacrifices instituted of yore.'' Therefore the rites of 
sacrifice, alms, and mortification, enjoined by divine law, are 
always commenced by theologians," by pronouncing the word 
Om. (With the conviction that the Deity is) iai,^ the various 
rites of sacrifice, mortification, and almsgiving are per- 
formed" by those who desire final emancipation, without con- 
sideration of the reward (of their actions)." That word sdi " 
is used in reference to reality and goodness. And the word 
eat is likewise used in (reference to the) performance of a 



** Sneb as embracing and washing the feet. — Galanos. 




Brabmlu 

(tbe 

Deity is'inToked, corresponding to twrnm, and $tU to am. The sentence indicates 

tbe Deiij in bis relation to the nnirerse, and marks his divinity in the Om ! his 

nniTersalitj in tbe tat^ and his external existence in the 9ttt, For an explanation 

of Om / see Chapter I. note 1. Tat^ the nenter of the demonstratiTe pronoun, 




existenty' 

Mat has also that of * real,' and it denotes the real existence of the ^i]^reme Beine, 
contrasted with tbe finite, and therefore unreal exirtence of matter. The whole 
passage seems to be nothing more than a conscience offering to the outraged 
Br&bmaniBm, and an attempt to authorize the established doctrines by a species of 
mystic philosophical terminology, bayin? for its object the exaltation of the 
Br&broans, tbe Vedas, and tbe established rites. We have more than once said 
that the plan of our author was conciliatory, and that he wrote at a period when 
contempt had been profusely heaped upon die hierarchical institutions, and this is 
one of the passages which seem to support us in our assertion. 

*^ Namely, at tbe creation. 

^ Lit., By those who speak of the Supreme Being, that is generally those who 
understand and impart their knowledge of the truth of thinn. It probably refers 
to the philosophers especially, but may refer generally to aU learned theologians. 

^ * That all,' riz. tbe whole uniTerse, CTcrything which exists. 

'* From the couTiction that tbe Supreme Being is ererrthing, they perform 
sacrifices to bim in the persons of the deities according to the Established Beligion ; 
but not with the selfish motires that j^nerally prompt the adherents to the law, 
but only from lore of the Supreme Being. 

2* Final emancipation not being tbe reward of these actions, bat obtained by 

dcTotion. 

^ Lit, < existent.' Hence really existenti nal; and since what is real ii good, 
as opposed to what has only the appearance of reality, it also means food. 
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laudable action, O son of Prith&! A quiescent state '^ of 
saorifioei mortificationi and almsgiving, is called sat. And 
also action,*^ on account of these (rites), is denominated eat. 
Wliatever sacrifice, almsgiving, or mortification is performed, 
and wliatever action is done, without faith,^ is called asat,^ 
O son of Pfithi I Nor is that (of any use) to us after death or 
in this life/ 

Thus in the IJpanishads, etc., (stands) the Seventeenth 
Ghapter, by name 

'devotion as regards the three kinds of faith.* 



*^ ThflM two woidi are itnnigly oontrasted. These three things, worship, self- 
eontrol, and chaiitj, are not necessarily aeiiont in the usual acceptation of the 
word, hat may be mental oonditions, dnrine which the bodv is quiescent. He savs 
that they are called good fiatj when aetaaUy performed, wnen tbe person actually 
offen fictima to the cods, or tortures his flesh or gives alms to fitting objects ; but 
thej are no less so wnen mentally performed, when the devotee who prefers rest to 
action, offers his pnre thoughts as a sacrifice, keeps his body beneath the control 
of his soul, or maintains a benoTolent sympathy towards all beings. 

** In opposition to those mentioned in shloka 27, which are done, as we are 
told in shioka 25, by those who desire final emancipation, etc., and therefore 
withfiuth. 

** The opposite to so^, lit, *not existing,' thence unreal, bad. 



CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH; 



ARJUNA SPOKE. 

* I wish to learn, great-armed one ! the nature of re- 
nunciation (of actions), and of disinterestedness (in actions),* 
S[f ish^a ! separately, slayer of Keshin I ' 

THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

* The sages' know that the rejection of (aU) actions which 
have a desired object, is Renunciation. The learned call the 
disregard of the fruit of every action, disinterestedness. Some 
wise men^ say, *' An action must be avoided like a crime," and 
others^ say, '' The action in sacrifice, almsgiving, and mortifi- 
cation should not be avoided." Hear my decision in this 
matter as to disinterestedness, best of the Bharatas t For it 
is said, first of men ! to be of three kinds.* The action in 



* In this Chapter he re-estahlUhes and certifies the ptincipel and fitTomite 
doctrines of the Bha|^aTad-Git&. Renunciation of action is the watdiword of this 
system, hut not inaction, only the abandonment of all interest in the action, and 
of all care as to its result. The two principal Idnds of action are reli^oas action, 
as sacrifice, etc., and duty, or fulfilment of the obligations of the station in which 
one is born. All other kinds of action can only hsye some snedflo interested 
object in view, and are, therefore, to be renounced. This haying oeen established, 
he proceeds through the remainder of the Chapter, beginning at shloka 12, to 
expudn the nature of action and all connected with it. From snloka 22 he shows 
the influence of the three qualities on all things. 

* Compare Chapter Y. 

* See Chapter IV. note 17. 

* Kapila and his disciples. 

* Particularly those of the Mlm&ns& School, who relied on the actions enjoined 
by the Yedas. 

* According to the three qualities, though, of course, that of the Mltttm quality 
was the only true one. 
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saorifioe, almsgiTuig, and mortification should not be avoided. 
It should be practised onlj. Sacrifice, alms, and also morti- 
fication, are the purifications^ of the wise. But such actions, 
indeed, must be practised after having rejected selfish 
interests and their consequences. Such, O son of Prith& ! is 
my certain and supreme decision. Again, the renunciation of 
a necessary ^ action is not right. The rejection of such an 
action is said to be from folly and of the quality of indif- 
ference.* If ^* one abandpn any action, merely alleging that 
it is difficult, from fear of personal annoyance, he practises 
renunciation under the influence of badness, and would not 
receive the reward of renunciation. If one perform a neces- 
sary action, convinced that it must be done, Axjuna I putting 
aside self-interest and the fruit also (of his action), that dis- 
interestedness is deemed good. The disinterested man, filled 
with goodness and with contemplation, and free from doubts, 
is not averse to nnprosperous, nor attached to prosperous 
action. For it is impossible for actions ^^ to be entirely 
abandoned by a mortal ; but he who is not interested in the 
result of actions is called disinterested. The result of actions 
of three kinds, unwished for, wished for, and mixed,^' accrues 



^ The external Tirible fonm of the internal ipiritual parification. Sacrifice 
was the liaible form of wonhip, whioh is the purification of the mind : almsgirinff, 
of ehari^, which ia the pnzification of the heart; and mortification ia the purifi- 
cation of the fleah. 

* That IB, belonging to one'a dntiea of caate. 

* Since doth and laiineaa were part of indifference. 

^ Am Schlegel remarka, the nenter relatiTe it here nngrammatical, and we 
ahonld eipeet ue maac. ftu from the m which followa. Tat, howeyer, is found in 
all the MSS^ and we must therefore consider it as indefinite, and supply ' if/ to 
express the hypothesis implied in the snbj. tense of tpqf$t. The same holds good 
for the next ahloka. 

" The oonstmction is here somewhat irregular. Shakyam U the neut of the 
flit, part pass, of $kak, * to be able,' and the passiye meaning contained in it must 
be transferred in English to the inf. tffokium, as is oftoi the case with this 
auxiUarj. But instcMl of karmdifi in the aoc. plural, goyemed by iyaktum^ ive 
should naturally haye expected karmm in the nom. sing, as subject to §hakyam. 
As this, howeyer, is not the case, we must consider 9hak^am to oe here employed 
indefinitely. 

>* That is, unpleasant, pleasant, and what is partly composed of each. Those 
who on this eartn perform actions without entire absence of interest in the con- 
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after death to those who do not renounce actions, but not any 
result to those who do renounce. Learn from me, O hero ! 
the following five principles of action declared in the 6&nkhya 
(doctrine), and necessary for the completion of every action — 
the prescribed method, the agent,^^ and the instrument of the 
particular description required,^^ the different movements ^' of 
the particular kind for each, and Divine will^* also as the 
fifth. These five requisites (attend) every action which a man 
undertakes, whether proper or improper, with his body, his 
voice, and his heart.^^ This^^ being thus, he who regards 
himself only ^' as the actor, by reason of his mental imperfec- 
tions, is wrong-minded, and does not really see aright. He 
whose disposition is not egotistical, and whose mind is not 
polluted,^ does not kill, even though he slay yonder people, 
nor is implicated '^ (in the bonds of action). Knowledge, the 
thing to be known, and the person who knows, constitute the 
threefold incitement to action." The instrument, the act. 



■wjiMoees, reeeiTe those consequences after death, according to their merits. The 
wicked go to Naraka, the good to Swarga ; those who hare been neither rery good 
nor Tery had, are bom egain on earth at once. Those, howoTer, who do renoonoe 
all snch interest obtain final emancipation. 

1* The person himself, or, in a wider sense, the mind. 

^^ llie organs of action, as hands, feet, etc., or the senses. 

^> The action of the senses and organs. 

>* If the S&nkhva here mentioned refer either to Kapila's or Ishwara Erifh^a's 
writing this word should be translated * circumstance, destiny,' since they do not 
recognise a Dirine will. 

>^ Here generally for the senses, over which the heart fmanatj presides. 

M Mark the unwonted use of tatra, as the loc. sing, of the pronoun tetf, without 
any meaning of phee^ but agreeing with $aU in the loc. absolute. In aU proba- 
bility this locative originally ended in tra rather than tmin, until, from its constant 
nse to denote place, the older form came to be used independently, and the later 
one was substituted for it. 

IS Forgetting that four other things are requisite to the performance of erery 
action. 

^ Is not perverted and defiled by false doctrine. 

*i Galanos, misled by what is said in Chapter II. 19, 20, translates, 'and is not 
killed,' from the root wA, *to kill,' which, however, does not occur in the oon- 
jugational tenses. 

*> The object of this life is the emancipation of the soul firom material existence, 
which is effected bj the acquirement of knowledge, that is, of true spiritual know- 
ledge of the real nature of all things ; and this is acquired by the connection of 
the soul with the univene by means of the body. The soul therefore is the 
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and the agent, are the threefold collection of action.^ 
Knowledge, and the act, and the agent, are also declared 
in three ways, according to the difference of the three 
qualities. Hear these also, properly, in the enumeration of 
the qualities. £now. that that knowledge, by which one 
perceives a single imperishable principle of existence in all 
things, not separate in separate objects,*^ is good. But 
that knowledge which perceives in all things, on account 
of their individuality, various individual principles of ex- 
istence,^ is bad. But that knowledge which attaches to 
one object (to be performed), as if it were everything,^ and 
does not recognize the true cause of (existence)," which is 
not possessed of the real truth,^ and is mean, is called in- 
different. That action which is necessary,^ free from self- 
interest, done without love or hatred by one who is regardless 
of its reward, is said to be a good action. But that action 
which is performed with great exertion, by one who desires 
some pleasant object, or, again, is egotistical, is called a bad 
one. One undertakes an action from folly, without regarding 
the consequences, the loss, the harm (it may do), and his own 
power (to carry it out), that is called indifferent. (One who 
acts) free from sdf-interest, without self-praise, with per- 



parijttdtrij the speototor of the nniTene within the bodj, whose otrjeet if to oom* 
prehend tne uniTene and the nature of thing]^ which is therefore the /neffat the 
object of knowledge, which, being the means, is Jntina^ 




jnAna; and kartri^ 'the agent,' to par\fHdiru 

^ Which recoenizes the fact that aU indiyidnal sonls belong to the same great 
spirit, all indiTidnal life to the same uniTersal fitalitj, all inditidnal bodies of 
matter to the same material essence, and all of these oooseqiientlj to the Supreme 
Being. 

*B Which belieres things to be as thej at first appear, independent and distinct. 

** Which belieyes the sole object of lifb to be the particular one which it 
has marked out for itself; such as the acquirement of wealth, etc 

*7 Is ignorant that final emancipation is the reason of our existence on earth. 
** Does not recognise the existence of a Supreme Being, and the temporary 
nature of matter. 
** Such as the rites of religion and the duties of caste. 
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severanoe and resolation^ and unclianged in success and failttre 
alike, is called a good agent. (One who acts) with passion, 
who is desirous of the reward of his actions, covetous, cruel 
by nature, impure, liable to joy and grief, is proclaimed to be 
a bad agent. (One who acts) without ability, without dis- 
crimination,^ who is obstinate, negligent, slothful, despond- 
ing, and dilatory, is called an indifferent agent. Hear the 
distribution of intellect and also of perseverance into three 
parts, according to the qualities, explained in full and separ- 
ately, O despiser of wealth ! The intellect which comprehends 
the nature of action and of cessation from action, and what 
should be done and what not, danger and security; and 
understands implication by actions and liberation from it,'^ 
is a good intellect, O son of Ppthd ! That intellect by which 
one takes a wrong view of right and wrong, of what should 
be done and what not, is a bad intellect, son of Prith& I 
The intellect which thinks wrong to be right, enveloped in 
obscurity, and believing aU things to be just the contrary (of 
what they are), is an indifferent intellect, son of Frith& I 
The perseverance by means of which one resists the actions of 
the heart,** the breath,** and the senses, with exclusive*^ 
devotion, is good perseverance, son of Fritha ! But the 
perseverance with which one cherishes, from self-interest 
only, duty,*' pleasure, and wealth, being desirous of their 
fruits, is bad perseverance, son of Prithd ! The perseverance 
by which one fails, with foolish mind, to shake off sleep, fear, 
anxiety, despondency, and also rashness, is indifferent per- 



^ lit, * oommon/ that ii, nptding ererythio^ from a common point of Tiew, 
adopting a common mode of action, not yaiying with the nature of tne thing to he 
done. This rendering, in which I am sappoited hy Wilkins and Galanoe, if hi 
better adapted to the context than ' W/m,' dj which Scblegel has translated it. 

*^ Enowi that when acttona are undertaken from interested motives, thej 
implicate the actor in their consequences; and when not, he is free from soon 
obligations. 

** The passions and desires: 

s* See Chapter IV. note 88. 

** Fixed on one object, the Supreme Being only. 

** In the hope of heaven. 
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severanoe, son of Prith& I Bat now learn from me the three 
kinds of pleasure, O chief of the Bhaiatas I That in which 
one experiences delight, from being habituated, and arrives 
at an end to pain, — ^whatever is first like poison, but in the 
end similar to ambrosia,^ is called good pleasure, sprung 
from the serenity of one's mind. Whatever is at first like 
ambrosia, from the connection of the senses with the objects 
of sense, but in the end is like poison," is called bad pleasure* 
And that pleasure which, both at first and in its consequences, 
is a cause of the bewilderment of the soul,^ arising from 
sleep, sloth, or carelessness, is called indifferent pleasure. 
There is no nature^ on earth, or again among the gods in 
heaven,^^' which is fr-ee from these three qualities, which 
are bom of nature. The oflBlces of Br&hma^s, Kshatriyas, 
Yaishyas, and Shudras, harasser of th j foes I are dis« 
tributed according to the qualities which predominate in the 
dispositions of each. Tranquillity, continence, mortification, 
purity, patience ; and also rectitude, spiritual knowledge, and 
spiritual discernment,^^ belief in the existence of another 
world,^ comprise the oflBlce of a Br&hman, sprung from his 



** Snch as the restratDt of the aeDses and mortification, which ia at fint painftd 
and difficult, hnt at length induces a pleasant feeling of satisfaotion. 

^ Since pleasure received through the senses can last hut a short time, and its 
cessation is of course painfiil ; while, if too much indulged, it produces satietj, 
disgust, and disease. 

** Since it hinders the soul from obtaining a just Tiew and knowledge of the 
nature of things. 

** The innate nature or character of ererything. 

^ This and other passages of our poem determine what jpodtion the deities of 
mjihology held in the cosmology of the earlier Aryan phuosonhers. Since the 
influence of the qualities can affect matter only directly, and soul indirectly, 
through the medium of the body, it is evident that these deities were oonsidereo, 
like man, as individual souls, invested with material bodies, though necessarily of 
a superior kind to those of mortals. Thus all beings, from Brahmi himself down 
to the lowest development of matter, \a liable sooner or later to destruction, and 
nothing is really immortal and immaterial but the Supreme Being and the soul 
which emanates from him. Compare S&nkhva«E6rika, shlokas 68, 64, and 66 ; 
and Kapila's 86nkhya-Pravachana, book iiL s&tras 42, 48, 44» etc 

«> See Chapter YII. note 2. 

^* if «f ftyff, derived from m/i, third person singular of present tense of «i ^ to 
be,' is explained by the scholiast hy tuti paro lokm iti niteJUgahf ' the conviotioa 
that thore exists another world.' 
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disposition. Yalour, glorji strengthi firmnessy ability in 
war&re, and also keeping one's groond, liberality, and a 
lordly character, are the office of a E^hatriya, sprung from 
his disposition. Agricultorey herding of kine, and commercei 
are the office of a Yaishya, sprang from his disposition. 
Serritude is the peculiar office of a Shddrai sprung from his 
disposition. Each man who is satisfied with his own office 
attains perfection. Now hear how he attains perfection, if 
satisfied with his own office. If a man worship him irom 
whom all things have their origin, and by whom all this 
nniverse is created, by performing his own duty, he attains 
perfection. It is better to perform one's own duty, even 
though it be devoid of excellence,^ than (to perform) another's 
duty welL He who fulfils the office obligated by his own 
nature does not incur sin. One should not reject the duty to 
which one is bom, even if it be associated with error/^ for all 
(human) undertakings are involved in error, as fire is by 
smoke. He whose thoughts are not attached (to the world), 
who is selfrgovemed in everything, and free from desirest 
attains, by means of renunciation, the highest perfection of 
freedom from action.^ Learn from me, merely briefly, how 
one who has attained perfection attains to the Supreme 



^ See note 86 oa Ghipter III. Z6, where this erddha-thloka ocean. Compare 
•Iw Hann, x. 07. 

^ Aijnns in the eommeneemeni hat maintained that hit dntj as a Ef hatri ja 
was now a crime, since it compelled him to fight with his own near relations. 
Kfiyhva cannot deny this, hat insists that the consideration of one's dntr outweighs 
all otiicrs ; and if it he a crime to slay one's rdatiTcs, it is eqnally, ana eren moie 
so, to reject one's dnty hy not doing so. 

M Three stages of the life of the good are ahont to he distingnished. First, the 
attainment of worldly perfection 1^ npright performance of the dnties of one's 
caste. Second ^shlous 51—64), attainment, hyderotion, of a mental anion with 
the Supreme Being, cqniTalent to^hMmmukiu xhird, final emancipatioa or actual 

Siritnal union witti the Supreme Being (shlokas 66, 67). This perfection is then 
e fiist stage, and is descrihed as perfection of freedom from action. By this, 
howerer, it is not meant that the derotee ceases to act, or that it ii cTen unneces- 
sary for him to perform his dnties ; hut merely that, in this state, he is free from 
the responsihility entailed on other men hy their actiotts, when undertaken with a 
'1c ohject 
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Beingy^ which is the highest condition of spiritual know- 
ledge. Gifted with a pure mind, and restraining himself 
with perseverancei having rejected (the charms of) sound and 
the other objects of the senses/'^ and cast off love and hate, 
frequenting solitary placeSi eating little, having subdued his 
body and his heart, intent on the practice of contemplation, 
always endowed with apathy ; when he has cast away egotism, 
violence, pride, desire, auger, and avarice, and is free from 
selfishness and calm, he is fitted for the condition of tHe 
Supreme Being. When he is in a condition for the Supreme 
Being, and his spirit is serene, he neither regrets nor hopes. 
Alike to all beings, he attains to the highest state of devotion 
to me. By means of this devotion, he learns truly how great 
and what I am. And when he has learned to know me 
truly,^ he enters me without any intermediate condition.^* 
And though at any time he perform any kind of action,^ if 
he flees for refuge to me, he attains, by my grace, the eternal 
imperishable region.^^ Having, by reflection, reposed all thy 
actions on me, intent on me, exercise mental devotion con- 
tinually, and think on me (alone). Thinking on me, thou 
wilt, by my favour, overcome all difficulties. But if, firom 
self-conceit, thou wilt not hearken, thou wilt perish. If, 
indulging self-confidence, thou thinkest, '* I will not fight,'' 
that resolution of thine is vain. Thy nature^ will compel 



** Kot actually, bat mentallT, being in a state of jtvanmukti or mental union 
with the Supreme Being (see UhaDter V. note 38), in which he ia perfected in 
knowledge as he was in actions in toe preceding stage. 

^ lit., The objects of sense which hare sound as the first — the objects, namely, 
which seterally afifect each of the fire senses— sounds, sights, smells, tastes, ana 
things which are touched. The system of To^a here slluded to is that mentioned 
in Cnapter IV. 26, note 29. The derotee rejects such charms as music, female 
beauty, perfumes, pleasant food, etc., by retiring into the jungle beyond their reach. 

** Since true knowledge was the most direct means of final emancipation. 

*^ Without an intermediate sojourn in hesTen and regeneration on earth. 

^ Actions of an^ kind obb'ge regeneration in other cases ; but accompanied by 
derotion, and in this oondition, they haye no effect. 

>> Union with the Supreme Being. 

** As a Kfhatriya^Uiine innate feeUnn of courage and honour, which will 
prerent thee from auittinff the battle-field as a coward, or allowing thy party to 
suffer by thy refiual to defend them. 
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thee to do so. Tied down by thine own daty, which springs 
from thy dispositioni O son of Kunti I then wilt, even against 
thine own will, do that which, in thy foUy, thou wooldest 
not do. The lord of all things dwells in the region of the 
heart,^ Axjuna I and by means of his magic, causes all things 
to whirl roundi mounted, as it were, on a circular engine.^ 
Seek this refuge,^ then, in every state of life,^ son of 
Bharata ! By its grace thou wilt attain supreme tranquillity, 
the everlasting region.^ I have thus expounded to thee 
knowledge more secret than secret itself. Having deliberated 
fully on it, do as thou pleasest. But further hear from me 
my supreme words, most secret of all. Thou art very much 
beloved of me, and therefore I will tell thee what is good. 
Place thy affections on me,^ worship me, sacrifice to me, and 
reverence me. Thus thou wilt come to me. I declare the 
truth to thee. Abandoning all religious duties ;^ seek me as 
thy refuge. I will deliver thee from all sin. Be not anxious. 
Thou must not reveal this (doctrine) to one who does not 
practise mortification, nor to one who does not worship at any 
time, nor to one who does not care to hear it, nor to one who 



M The heart wai the rappoeed leat of the eoiil and the Tital energy, hoth of 
Trhich are portions of the bapreme Being; bat the latter of which omj if here 
alluded to. 

M The nniferae ia not iniq^tly compared to a machine, act in motion by the 
Supreme Spirit^ and oontinmng ao br means of his ma^c, which is nature, the 
umyersal principle of life, ana whion once set in motion produces all things 
according to fizeid laws. 

M The Supreme Being. 

M Schlegel has rendered this compound by 'omni rererentia,' which does not 
suit the sense of the passage half ao well, while it necessitates an unusual use of 
tarva^ which generally presupposes multiplicity of objeda, kfiUnm being used for 
a diiinble whole. 

*^ The repetition of the ms would seem to imply an eniphasis intended to dis- 
tingnish Kfifh^a himself as identified with the Sopreme Being, and declare that 
identification to be the last but most important dogmn of tiio whole system. 
Otherwise this and the following shlokn would be mere tautology. 

M The sense of p^ritfft^ym is determined by the words Mharwfmm ^rt^tt^ which 
are contrasted with it He does not mean tkutt Arjunn should actually lay aside 
and neglect the duties inculcated by Ihe established religion, but that he should 
cease to place his reliance upon them ; tiiat he ahould ezecute them as duties, not 
as a means of salnttion. 
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Teviles me.^ He who shall deliver this highest mystery to 
my worshippers,^ if he perform the greatest worship of me, 
will thus come to me, no doubt. And there will be none 
among men who will do me better service than he, nor will 
another than he be dearer to me on earth. And if any one 
study this sacred conversation held between us two, I shall 
consider that I am worshipped by him,*^ with a sacrifice of 
knowledge. And the man who should even only hear it 
taught, with faith and not reviling, may even, being freed 
from evil, attain the regions of the upright.^ Hast thou 



^ HaTin^ deliTered to Aijuna the wliole Toga syitem, he now enjoins him to 
promnlgate it. Bnt to whom ? Not to the first comer, not to one who may deride 
or abuse it-^or this it is too holj, too mjstio — but to the religions man, who, 
already prepared br a practioe of asceticism (of the object of which he is in 
ignorance, bnt whicn he derives from the Brihmanioal religion), is fitted to reoeiTO, 
appreciate, and make a right use of it This shloka teaches us many things. It 
proTes the Brfthmanical resenre of onrpoet-jjhilosopher. It proves his fear of oon- 
troTcrsy. It proves that thoueh the Kfhatnya ana Vaishya might be initiated in 
these doctrines along with the Sr&hman himself, that initiation must be performed 
with care. Not every one, not the ignorant and superstitious public, ooiud receive 
this enlightenment, which might throw contempt and doubt upon the established 
religion, and perha^ urge them to subvert it ; but a chosen few, to whom the 
consideration of their salvation was superior to that of anj worldly object, and 
who therefore would not convert it into a tool for rerolntionary purposes. Our 
poem must then have been written either before or after the rekgious revolution 
of Bnddha, at a period when the hierarchy were supreme in power, and science 
and philoeophy were forced, as in the days of Galileo and the Inquisition, to creep 
in by stealth. How different from the Buddhists, who boldly met the priesthood 
in an open field, and proclaimed what they believed to be the truth to the whole 
world without restriction! But this very caution in the promulgation of his 
doctrines may, as in the ease of Descartes, be taken as an earnest of the belief of 
our philosopner in what he taught Probably warned already by the defeat of 
Buddhism, his policy was to conciliate the Br&hmanio party, and to graft his new 
plant quickly on the old stock, rather than seek to uproot the latter. But the last 
words of the shloka throw more light than anv other passage on the probable date 
of our poem. The ' me' must be understooa to allude to the Supreme Being in 
his personification as Vifh^u, or Krifh^a only, and none can be meant by bis 
' revilers,' but the worshippers of Shira, the Snaivyas, who were in constant con- 
troversy with the Yaifh^iava party. Our author then must have lived at the 
period when the battle between these two factions was hot, and when that epoch 
has been determined, some approximation will have been miade to the date or the 
composition of the Bhagavad-Gitfc. 

*> Yogis of the Yaifh^ava school. 

*^ Beware of coupling Una with jndnayajnenm^ as it refers to the person repre- 
sented by ya. 

*> For a defence of the emendation fmuhto (a) ihuhhdUokdn for mttktah 
BhubhdUokdn)^ which I hare here proposed and adopted, see my edition of the text 
of the Bhagavad-Oiti. It is here onW necessary to mention that the regions of 
the upright refer, not to the mansion or the Supreme Being, but to the five worlds 
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heard all this, son of P|ith& I with thoughts fixed on this 
onlyP Is the delusion of ignorance^ dispersed for thee, O 
despiser of wealth P * 

ABJT7NA SPOKE. 

* My delusion is destroyed ; and by thy fayour. Divine One I 
I have recovered my senses, I remain free from doubt, and 
will do thy bidding/ 

SANJATA SPOKR. 

'Thus did I hear this miraculous and astounding*^ con- 
versation between Y&sudeva and the magnanimous son of 
P|ith& ! By Yy&sa's favour I heard this supreme mystery — 
devotion — from the lord of devotion, Erishi^a himself, who 
expounded it openly: and remembering again and again, 
King! this wonderful sacred colloquy between Eeshava 
and Aijuna, I am again and again delighted. And^ re* 



fhha) of the deities, mentioned in Chapter V. note 89. The lenae of the whole 
panage ia then as follows: — In shlokas 68 and 69 he speaks of the man who, 
perfectly comprehending and following the precepts of this system, undertimes to 
transmit them to the worthy. This can only allode to Br&hmans, whose office was 
instruction ; and the reward specified is nnal emancipation. In shloka 70 he 
speaks of the man who reads and studies these doctrines, alluding either to the 
young Brihman student, or to the Ef hatriya, hoth of whom were aole to read and 
employ the Sanskrit language. No reward is specified, but as such an one is con* 
siderea as a worshipper of Crifh^a, though he does not say 'practically,' but 
merely ' by the sacnflce of knowledge,' we may presume that final emancipation 
wottla be the reward, though after a greater or less number of transmigratiotts. 
Lestly, in shloka 71 he speaks of the man to whom these doctrines are rerbally 
transmitted, and this can only allude to those who could not read Sansk|it| the 
Vaishva, and perhaps eten the ShtSdra, and females, who used the Fr&krit dialect 
For these tiie reward is not final emancipation, either immediate or erentual, but 
one of the five heavens, according to their practical merits. Compare Chapter IX. 
32 (note). 

^ The &1m idea that it was wrong to fight, which resulted from ignorance of 
the true nature of action. 

** Lit, Causing the hair to stand on end. 

** If tiie cha here inserted after Afuhydmi conneoti the whole sentence with 
the preceding one, it is at least misplaced. If not» another Terb must have 
originnlly existed in the first half of the shloka, and the reading has been carelessly 
altered. 
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membering again and again that very miraculotis fonn^ of 
Hariy my wonder is great, and I am again and again 
delighted. Wherever Kpshna, the lord of devotion, and 
wherever the son of Ppthfi, the archer, are; there are 
fortune, victory, and power certain. This is my opinion.' 

Thus in the IJpani^hads of the Bhagavad-Git&, in the 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, in the Book of Devotion, 
in the Dialogue between Kpsh^a and Axjuna, (stands) the 
Eighteenth Chapter, by name 

* DBVOnOK AS REGARDS SMANCIFATIOK AND RENUNCIATION.' 



** Which WM dilplayod to Arjunt, as dncribed in Chapter XI. 
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INDEX OF PROPER NAMES. 



[KoTioB. — In tiiA following Index ■ome ilight ttten^ hai been made to 
clanify the principal penonagei tocordinff to their luitoriealpoeition. Thns 
three periods of MythAogy hare been disSigoifhed : Itt The Yedic ; 2nd. The 
E^ic; tnd 8rd. The Pnr&vic. The Yedic period indndcff, among the Oodi, 
chiefly the penonificationi of the powen of one Supreme Being ; ana those of the 
elements and natural phenomena, as the Mantts, Indra, etc.; and among the 
personages, the semi-diTine, as the ^iflus. The Epic poiod indndes the semi- 
diyine, as Mann ; and the heroic personages, as Axinna, etc. The PllTf^lic eon- 
tains chiefly new deifications of ideal creation. So little has been written, and so 
little is known correctly abont Hindd Mythology, that the exactness of thii classi- 
fication cannot in many inrtances be Touched for ; and, at the same time, it must 
be remembered, that, whUe a personafe, who belonn to the Yedic, mar often also 
belong to the Epic and Pur&^ic periods, and one who belongs to tiie £pic, also to 
the Pitffc^ic period, his chancter and position wOl, of course, be materially dif- 
ferent in each : and neither the limits we hare prescribed ouxselTes, nor the object 
of this Index, will admit of delineating these changes minutely. We need only 
add, that as rpffards mptMogiptU «ir«ffMw, tiie Bhi^Tad-Gitfc belongs solely to 
the period which we hare distinguished as Pur&vic] 

ADITYA.— [1.] The Sun, in which sense it occurs in Y. 16 ; YIII. 9 ; XY. 12. 
[2.] The twelre solar dynasties or peraoniflcations of the Sun under a different name 
and sign of the Zodiac in each month of the year. Like the Yasus, they belong to 
the earliest period, and may probably be referred to that ante-Yedic age, when 
the worship of the elements, and particularly of the Sun, was first enriched and 
extended by fancy. In the Yifh^u-Pur&^a, p. 184, their names are thus giren': 
— ^Dhfrtri presiding OTer the month Madhu, or Chaiira, Mardh-April), Airyaman, 
Mitra, Yarupa, Indra, "ViTashwat, P6shan, Paijanya, Anshu, Bhaga, Twa^htrit 
Yifh^u. At p. 122 they are Yifh^u, Shakra, Aryaman, Dh6ti, Twayhtn, PAshaa, 
Myashwat, Savitri, Ifitra, Yarupa, Anshu, and Bhaga. All these, it will be 
obeerred, are names of the Sun itself, with the exception of Indra, Parjanya and 
Shakra, all names for the same being, the personification of rain and thunder ; 
Yaru^a, water ; and Yifh^u. The exceptions may be accounted for by the stormy 
or rainy nature of the months oyer which they preside. In X. 21 Yifh^u (pre- 
siding oyer the month Madhu) is said to be chief of the months, periiaps because 
the month oyer which he presided was the commencement of Spring, and there- 
fore one of the pleasantest From thii passage it would thus appear that these 
names were in use before the Pur&^c period. XI. 6 and 22. (The name is said 
to be a matronymic from Aditi, the mother of the gods, the daughter of Dak^ha, 
and wife of Eashyapa.) 

AIBATVATA. — ^The King of Elephants, upon which Indra rides ; the elephant 
of the north quarter, produced at the churning of the ocean («m Yifh^u). X. 27* 
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The name ii to be derired from irdvat^ * watery ; ' and may either a2iude to the 
north, as the qnaiter whence rain eomes, or to the original idea of a dond, on 
which India, the King of Clouda, ia mounted, and which, therefore, would be 
called his elephant Lastly, Wilson refers it to the fact of his being produced 
from the watery ocean. He belongs to the Pnr&^o age. 

ANANTA (otherwise called Shesha, or Y&soki).— The King of the N&gas, a 
race of serpents, which inhabit Pfrt&la. He belongs purely to the Pur&vic period, 
and in Yi^h^n-Pmiva, p. 225, is described as having a thousand hooded heads, 
on the f ordieads of which was inscribed the sign called Stoattika, the mystic cross 
which betokens good fortune. He is clothed in purple, and wears a white necklace. 
In one hand he holds a plough, in the other a pestle. At the end of each Kalpa 
he Tomits Tenomous fire, which destroys all creation. He bears the unirerse on 
his head, and produces earthquakes whenerer he yawns. On his body Yi^h^u 
teposes, and is sheltered by lus hoods, which stretch out abore him like a canopy. 
He prored a Tery useful personage at the churning of the ocean : the gods seizing 
his head and the demons lus tail, they twisted him round Mount Mem, and thus 
formed a chum on a large scale. (The name means *' Endless.") X. 29. 

ABJT7NA.—- The third of the fire sons of P&p^u by his wife Eunti or Prithi, 
who, howerer, recdred amatory yisits from the gods Dhaima, Yfcyu, and Indra, 
who are therefore put forward as the real fathers of Tudhiyhthiia, Bhfma and 
Axjuna, in order to giro these heroes a ditine origin. Arjuna is therefore called 
the son of Indra, When banished with his brothers from Hastin&pura by his 
aged blind undo, Dhfitarfi^htra, at the persuasion of his son Duryodhana, Kri^h^a 
was mored to pity at his outcast lot, and became his bosom-friend, and it is 
between these two that the colloquy which forms the subject of our poem takes 
place. His other names are Pftrtha and Kaunteya (matronymics from his mother), 
the son of Bharata, the best of the Bharatas, tiie best of the Euros, the harasser 
of lus foes, the strong-armed one, the despiser of wealth, Gu^&kesha, SaTyasftchin 
(the left-handed one), Kapidwaja (whose standard is an ape), and Kirf^iv (wearing 
a tiara), for which see Chapter 1. 16 (note). He belongs, of course, to the Epic 
period. 

ABTAMAK.— The chief of the Pitris («M Pitri). Z. 29. (Name derived from 
ifrya, ' excellent.') 

ASITA. — ^A ^hi, mentioned in X. 13, of whom we know nothing more. 

ASUBA.— A general name for all the giants and demons who composed the 
'enemies of the gods, and the inhabitants of P&t&la ; and a spedal designation for 
a daas of those of tiie first order. They bdong, in the wider sense, to the Epic, 
in the more special sense to the PuriL^ic, period. In the latter they are fabled to 
be sprung from Brahm&'s'thigh (Yifh^u-Purft^a, p. 40), and to be the sons of 
Eashyapa, by Diti and Danfryu.. As in the earliest period the Suras were per- 
sonifications of light, so the Asuras were probably those of darkness ; and the 
original idea of the existence of malignant and terrible beings may thus be traced 
to the fear that man experiences in darkness, from the conviction that he is sur- 
rounded by creatures which he cannot see, in short, ghosts or goblins. (The word 
is derived from «, privative, or rather negative, and tum, < a ddty.') XI. 22. 

ASHWATTHAMAN.— The son of Dro^a and Eppi, whence he is also called 
Drau^i. One of the leaders of the Euru party. (Derived probably from ashwa, 
' a horse,' and ithdmtm^ * strength,' meaning ' as strong as a horse/) I. 8. 
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ASHWINAU. — This name, only used in the dual number, ia deriTed from 
atkwM, ' a hone/ and meana the *two beings of the character of a horse.' Now 
this animal haa with moat eaatem nations been the type of the Sun, probably on 
account of the awiftneas with which the Day-ged appears to more across the 
hearens. Accordingly, in the earliest period, the Ashwinau appear to hare been 
the children of the Sun, wedded to Night, and personifieationa of the monung and 
erening twilight, which, from their likeness to one another, were considered as 
twins. In the Epic period we lose sight of their original character, and find them, 
as the beantiful twin sons of S<irya,^e Sun, the physicians of the gods, and 
bearing the names of N&satya and I>asra. In the Pur&^ic period they are called 
the sons of S6rya and Sanjn&, his wife, daughter of Tifhwakannan ; who, being 
unable to support the heat of his desires, gare him her handmaid Chhiy&, or 
Shade, as a wife in her place, and assumed the form of a mare, whence she is 
called AshwinS. He, howerer, discoTered the fraud ; and, in the form of a horse, 
approached his wife, who afterwards gave birth to tiie Ashwinau. We need not 
examine this legend further, to be conyinced that it was composed by the mytho- 
logists in order to account for the name of these Indian DioscurL XI. 6, 22. See 
also 'Vifh^u-Purftva, pp. 266, 437. 

BHAEATA.»[1.] The son of Dufhyanta and Shakuntalfr, the story of whose 
birth forms the plot of the well-known and beautiful play of the dramatist 
E&lid6sa, called * Shaknntal&Z and who was supposed to be the first king or 
emperor of the whole of India. See Mah&bh&r. i. 74, 3117 ; and Yifh^u-Purfr^a, . 
p. 449. [2.] A general name for the whole Aryan race, and afterwards for the 
inhabitants of the Indian Peninsula, which is thence called BharataTaraha. In 
both cases the name belongs to the Epic period, and I should conjecture that it 
had originally been that of aome Aryan tribe, whoae conquests or numerical 
majority had spread their name over the whole continent. (It is commonly 
derived from the root Mn, ' to anstain,' and as referring to the monarch is 
rendered ' the sustainer,' which deriration we are forced to accept while waiting 
for a better.) 

BHABATA.— A patronymic from Bharata, applied to Aijuna as his descen- 
dant, as in II. 14, 18, 28, 80, etc. ; and to Dhfitari^htra, in I. 24, and II. 10. 
Arjuna is also called Prince of the Bharatas, III. 41 ; YII. 11, 16 ; YIIL 28 ; 
Xin. 26; XIY. 12; XVIII. 36 ; and best of the Bharatas in XYII. 12, and 
XVIII. 4, 

BHniA. — ^The second of the fire sons of P&9^, but mystically begotten by 
y&yu, the god of the wind or air, through his mother Eunti, or Pri^&. He is the 
principal general of the P&9^Ta army, ii renowned for his strength and swift- 
ness, and in I.. 16, ii said to be of dreadful deeds and wolfish entrails. He is 
othenrise called Bhlmasena. 1. 4, 10 ; yi^h^u-PurCi^a, pp. 437, 469. (The name 
is an adjectiye, meaning * terrible.'} He belongs exdusiyely to the Epic period. 

BHr^SniA (othenrise called DcTayrata and 6&ngeya). — Shftntanu, a king 
descended from Kuru, was father- of Bhffhma, by the rirer Oangi or Ganges. He 
was afterwards marrred to Satyayati, and through her begot Yichitrayirya, who 
married Ambft. and Ambalikfr, the daughters of a King of E&shi (Benares), but 
died of consumption from indulging too freely in connubial rites. His mother, 
Satyayati, before her marriage with Shioitanu, had by Parfcshara, a son called 
Erifb^a Dwaip&yana, the last of the Yy&Bas {tee Yy&sa), who married the two 
widows of hii half-brother^ Yichitrayirya, and begot Dhiitarlifh^, the father of 
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DuTodhttiA and bii himdied brolhen, md Pitp^n* ti^ nonuiial ftflisr of the fiTe 
P&9^TM. Thm Bhifhnia is ]ialf-bn>tiMr to VioliikaTirTa, who u half-brother 
to theVyftsa, who is grandfalher of the principal chaxaotos in the two contending 
partiee. He may therefore be eonaidend as grsai-miele to DuyodhanA and the 
P&9^nuk At the time of the war he was the oklest warrior in the field, and to 
him was. therefore, entrastod the genenkh^ of the Kvra army. He belongs 
ezdnsiTely to the ^io period. L a, 10, 11, 26; n.4; XI. 26,84; Ti^h^u- 
Pmripa, p. 469. (The name signifies/ tenifjing/ from 6iUf4, the eanaattfe form 
of6JU,<tofear.') 

BH1^G^.— A l^hi, ehief of the Haharfhis {m IJLivhi). A1k> one of the ten 
Pnjftpatis, sons of Brahm& and progenitorB of mankind, and teacher of the 
J)hmtmv0da, or science of war, one of the Uparedas. As such he belongs to tbe 
Vedic period. In the Por&pic period he is called the hnsband of Khy&ti, or 
Fame, the danghter of Dak«ha, by Truttt. X. 25 ; Tifhvn-Por&oa, pp. 49, 284. 

BHITTA.— Malignant spirits, goUina or ghosts^ haimting cemeteries, lurking 
in trees, animating dead bodies, and deluding and dofounnghnman beings. They 
are generally coopled with the Pretas, and in this charactsr behmg to the Epio 
period. In the Par&pic period they are personified as demigods of a paiticnlar 
dasB, prodaced by Brahm& when incensed ; and thor mother is therefore con- 
sidered in the Padma-Pnr&va as Krodh&, or ' Anger,' and their Either, Kashyapa. 
XI. 25; XVn.4; Yifh^u-Porioa, p. 150, note 18. (The word means lit. <a 
Uring being,' from 5A&, ' to be.') 

BEAHICAK. — In the ante-mytiiologieal age this was probably nothing but a 
name for the Son, considered as prodocsr, lirifier, and perrader. He afterwards 
replaced 86rya in the triad of elementary gods, and was eonpled with Yifh^u 
and ShiTa, who were snbstitoted for Yamva and V iyn, the other components of 
that triad. In the eezliest mythological period, Brahmfc (always mascoluie) is 
then the first perKm of the triad, BrahmiL, Yifh^n, and ShiTa ; and when later 
the unity of these personages was established by referring them to one Supreme 
Being, Brahm& was that bring in hii character <^ crsator and enlirener, Yifhou 
in that of preserrer, and Shira in that of destroyer. Thus in the Pur&^as 
(Vi9h9U-Pnr&^, p. 22), Brahmfc is said to Uto 100 of his own years, each of 
which consists of 860 days and nights. The days are called Ealpas, and consist 
of 4,320,000,000 years of mortali, during whidi the unirerse exists. During 
his nights the unirerse ceases to erist, and is reproduced at the commencement of 
the next day or Xalpa (see note on Chi^ter Yin. 17). He is described in the 
Pur&^as as having four faces, and as being produced from the cup of a lotus, 
which sprang from the narel of Yifhou. In his mythological character of 
creator of the unirerse, he is menti<med in Vlli. 16, 17; and XI. 15, 87; 
Yifh^u-Pur&^a, pp. 19, 22, 84, 44, and 14, note 22. When, after the period of 
supentitious mythology, tiie idea of one Supreme Being was again brought 
forward, Brahm& was conridered the chief of the existing trinity, and was at first 
identified with that idea of an unknown God ; and though afterwards Shira and 
Ylf hou were each in turn identified with the Supreme Being by their respectire 
followers, the Shairas and Yai^h^aras, the name Brahma, m <A# mut^r^ was still 
retained in the language of philceophy to designate the uniTersal Siqireme One. 
In this sense the word occurs throughout our poem with the exception of the 
four places mentioned abore, where it is maeouline ; and abo of Chapter XIY. 8 
(see note), where it ooonis in the neater, but no longer signifies the Supreme 
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in hit oon^l^te dhanoter of the eneace of both spirit and matter; Imt 
morely thai portion of him which i« the eaeenoe of all matter, the anirenal Tital 
energy. We haTe thna : — lat Brahmfcy wuticMUf the mythological personage, 
first person of the mythological triad, and personification of the creative poirer, 
considered as a mortal and material deity ; 2nd. Brahma, nmUTf a name used to 
designate the Snpreme Being in philosophic language ; and 3rd. Brahma, meuUTf 
the personification, in later philosophical langnage, of the material portion of 
the Snpreme fieing. (The word has nerer been satisfactorily derived, though 
commonly soppoeed to oome £ram the root iriA, * to grow or increase.') 

BRAHMA8UTBA.— See note on XIII. 4. (From Brahma (fi#if^), < the 
Snpreme Being,' and HUrm, * a philosophical aphorism.'} 

CHEETTiONrA.— A king alUed to the P&p^Tas. I. 5. See Mah&bh&r. 
T. 160, 5101 ; T. 166, 6826; ii. 23, 963; T. 18, 677. 

OHITRABATHA.— The chief of the Oandharras, or heavenly musicians. 
X. 26; Yifh^n-Pmripa, p. 163, note; Mahfrbhftr. iii. 46, 1801, where he is 
ealled Chitrasena. (F^rom chitra, ' variegated, beantifnl,' and ratha, * a chariot.') 

DAITTA.-— In the Epic period the Daityas appear to have been personifica- 
tions of the aborigines of India, more particularly of the southern part of the 
Peninsula; who, to increase the glory of the heroes who conquered them, were 
represented as giants and demons. They are alwap associated with the D&navas, 
who bear the same character. In the Pur&^c period they play a very important 
part, as the enemies who are constantly at war with the deities, for the sake of 
obtaining the sovereignty of heaven. They are there considered as the sons of 
the five sons of Hira^yakashipu, who again is son of Eashyapa and Diti (from 
whom the name Daitya is called a matronymic). At the churning of the ocean 
they attempted to seise the cup of Amfitat or ambrosia, which was then pro- 
duced ; but being defeated by the gods, they fied to P&tftla, which they inhabit. 
Hinupyakashxpn was their king, but, when deposed by Yi^h^n, his son Prahl&da 
received the sovereignty. X. 80 ; Yi^h^u-Purft^a, pp. 77, 128, 124 (note 28), 
126, 886, 888, and 498 ; ICah&bhftr. i. 66, 2626. (Said to be a matronymic 
from Diti, their great-grandmother.) 

DXKAYA. — ^A class of mythological giants, generally coupled with the last 
(Daityas), and belonging to the Epic period as personifications of the aborigines ; 
to the Pur&^ic as the inhabitants of P&t&la, and enemies of the gods. In tiie 
latter they are called the children of Eashyapa and Danu (whence their name is 
a matronymic). In Yifh^n-Pur&^a, p. 147, the following twelve names are 
given them, but they do not throw any light on their peculiar features : 
Dwimtkrddhfli, Shankara, Ayomnkha, Shanknshiras, Eapila, Samvara, Ekachakra, 
Tiffaka, Swabhimn« Yrifhaparvan, Poloman, and YiprachittL X. 14 ; Mah&bh6r. 
i. 66, 2680. (A matronymic from Dann.) 

DEYALA.— A ^ifhi, son of Erish&shwa. X. 13 ; Yifh^u-Pur&pa, p. 123; 
Colebrooke's Essays, voL iL p. 6. 

DH^$HTADYXJMKA.— The son of Dmpada, very skilful in warfare, and 
one of the generals of the P&94ft^as. I. 17 ; MahCibh. v. 160, 6100. (From 
dhfifhia^ * bold,' and difumna^ * strength, power.') 

DHIQII^HTAEETXT.— Eing of Chedi, son of ShishupCJa, and ally of the 
P&9^vas, and one of their generals. I. 6 ; Mah&bh. v. 18, 676 ; v. 166, 6324 ; 
V. 49, 2010 ; and t. 170, 6900. (From dkr^hia^ * bold,' and ketUf * a standard.') 
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DH^ITABiC^HTKA.— The elder Km of Kpfliva Bwupfryana and the widow 
of YichiirtTirya («m Bhi^hma), Kiiig of Hasthifiipiizft (oommonly ideatifled with 
the modem Delhi), and Either of Doryodhaiia and hia nbiety-nine hrothen. Being 
Uind from birth, he erentoally delirered hii aoeptre to Dnrjodhana, i^ whote 
raggeftion he baidahed the P&94a^a princea , hii own nephewa, from his kingdom. 
It if to him that hii charioteer and hard («6to), Sanjaya, relatea the present 
dialogue between Erifhpa and Arjnna, having leeeiTed, as he says, from the 
Vyftaa, the mystic power of being present while it was carried on. His wife's 
name was Gftndhftzi, and the chief of the hnndred sons which she bore him were 
Dnryodhana, Dnhsh&sana, "Vikarva, and Chitrasena. 1. 1 ; ZI. 26 ; Mahftbh&r. 
L 06, 8804; i 101, 4086; L 102, 4186; L 110, 4872; L 106, 4286. (From 
dkrUa^ *held firm,' and rdshtrmt <a kingdom,' 'who tsnaeioasly maintains the 
sorereignty.' The name, as Schlegel obserres, may haTe arisen from his remain- 
ing on the throne in spite of his blindness.) 

DBAUPADr (otherwise called Kpfh^fc and PinchftU).— Daughter of Drapada, 
sister of Dhrifhtadyomna, and wife of each of the fire P&^daTa princes. By 
Tndhifhthira she had a son PratiTindhya ; by Bhima, S6tasoma or Shnitasoma ; 
by Arjnna, Shnitakirti; by Naknla, Shat&nlka; and by Sahadera, Shmtasena 
or Shrotakarman. I. 6, 18. (Patronymio from Dmpada.) 

DBONA.— Son of the IBLifhi Bharadwaja, by birth a Br&hman, but acquainted 
with military science, which he receiTed as a gift from Parashurima {»m R&ma). 
He was instructor of both parties in the art of war, and is on that account called 
an &ch&rya. In yifh^u-Purfc^, p. 464, he is called the husband of K|ipf , and 
father of Ashwatth&man. I. 2, 8. Afterwards King of the north part of the 
Paneh&la country, and a general in the Kuru army. I. 26 ; II. 4 ; XI. 26, 84. 

DBUPADA (otherwise called Tajnasena).— Son of Priyhata, lather of Dhpfh- 
fadyumna, Shikhapjin, and Kyifh^fr (Dranpadi, or Pftneh41i, wife of the sons of 
Pi^^v)* King of the Panchfclas, and one of the generals of the Tk^iu army. 
Being conquered by Dro^a, he only managed to retain the southern part of his 
kingdom, from the Ghuiges to CharmaTati (mod. Chumbal), induding the eities 
Mfckandi and Kampilya. I. 8, 4, 18; Yifh^u-Puripa, p. 466; Mah4bh. i. 
188, 6609 ; i 130, 6109, etc. (From dru^ * a tree,' and jMMb, * loot, or root' (F).) 

DUBTODHANA.— The eldest of the hundred sons of Dh|itar&«htra, and the 
second in command of the Euru party, Bhifhma being first in command. By 
persuading his father Dhritarft^htra to banish his cousins the P&^^yas frxmi the 
kingdom of Hastintpura, he was the original cause of the great war. I. 2. 
(Name derired from duty * bad,' and fodhtmrn^ * fighting,' that is, ' having bad reasons 
for making war.') 

OANDHABBA (sometimes written Gandharfa). — A species of demigods or 
angeU, the musicians of Heayen, inhabiting Indraloka, the paradise of the 
deities, and witnesses of the actions of men. They are sixty millions in number. 
In the creation of the second Manwantara, they are called the children of Arif hf A 
and Eashyapa (whence they are sometimes called Mauneyas, children of the Muni, 
Tia. Eashyapa). By them the K&gas, or mytiiological serpents, in the regions 
below, were despoiled of the jewels which decorate their heads. They applied to 
Yif h^n, who sent Purukutsa to P&f&Ia to destroy the Gandharbas. They originally 
belong to the later Epic period, but figure more prominently in the Purli^as. 
X. 26; XI. 22; ^h^n-Puripa, pp. 41, 160, 870; Mah&bhftr. i. 66, 2660. 
(No satisfactory deriration has bean giren lor this name. In ^h^tt-Pur&^a it 
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18 eaid to be equiyalent to gdn dha^amUu^ < lacUixig the goddeM of ipeech ; ' and 
another deriration no leaa ridieiiloiis ia tliat in Wilaon'a Diet, g^d^^ * amell/ and 
«r3, ' to go,^ allnding to the musk-deer, for which this word is a name. Its 
primitiTe meaning was probably that of some singing-bixd, as the Koil, or Indian 
eockoo, and thia sense is attributed to it in the Mtditd Ko§ha^ 

GANprVA. — ^The name of a miraeolons bow, which Arjnna reoeiTed as a 
present from Agni, the god of fire. I. 80 ; Mahftbhftr. L 256, 8177, etc.; ir. 42, 
1826, etc.; r. 167, 6860, etc. 

GirFATRr.~The holiest rerse of the Vedas, not to be vttered to ears profane, 
bat recited only mentally. It is a short prayer to the son, identifled with the 
Supreme Being. It occurs in the 10th hymn of the 4th section of the 8rd 
Af htakfc of the Sanhit& of the J^igredn : — IW Mtviiur vartnf§m hhmtfo dtvM^m 
tihfmahi dhifo yo nmk pnckodtfiU : * We meditate on that excellent light of the 
difine sun ; may he illuminate our minds.' ^igreda, iii. 4, 10. Such ia the fear 
entertained of pro&ning this text, that oopyists of the Vedas not unfrequently 
refrain from transcribing it both in the Sanhitfc and the Bh&shya. Wilion, 
Yifh^u-Puripa, p. 122, note 18. Thii hymn, ascribed to Yishwftmitra, is pro- 
perly the only O&yatrt ; but, according to a system of the T4ntrikas, a number of 
mystical rerses bear the same name. It ia usually personified as a goddess, wife 
of Brahm4, and metaphorical mother of the first three castes. X. 86 ; Rosen's 
' Rigredae Specimen ' (London, 1880), p. 13 ; Colebrooke's Misc. Evays, rol. i. 
pp. 80, 127, 176, 809. (It appears to be the fern, of some obsolete word gdffotru^ 
deriyable from ^et, < to sing.') 

OOVINDA. — ^A name of Epfbva, who was brought up in the family of Xanda, 
a cowherd («m KmlLpa). I. 82; II. 9; yifhuu-Purftpa, p. 629. (The word 
means a * cow-keeper,' from ^e, * a cow,' and iruf, 6th daas, * to obtain.') 

HARI. — ^A name of Vif h^u, as to the origin of which we know nothing. XI. 9 ; 
XYIII. 77; Yifhfu-Purfcva, p. 7, note 1. 

HIMALAYA. — The well-known range of mountains which form the northern 
barrier of the Indian peninsula, containing the highest derations in the world. 
The Imaiis or Emodus of clasirical writers. In mythology Him&laya is husband 
of the Apsaras or air-nymph Menakfr; father of the river Qang& and of Dorgk, 
or IJmflL, in her descent as P&rrati to ci^tiTate Shira, and seduce him from the 
austerities which he practised in those mountains. In this personification the 
name belongs to the Pnrfr^c, as a mountain only to the Epic period. X. 26. 
(Derired from Aum, < snow,' and dlaya, ' a house,' < the home of snow.') 

IE$HWAKIJ.— The son of the lawgiver, Menu Yaivufhwata. Considered 
to be the first prince of the Solar dynasty ; he reigned at Ayodhyfr (mod. Dude) 
in the second or Tretfc Yuga. He had one hundred sons, and ii said to have been 
bom from the nostril of Manu when he happened to sneeze. lY. 1 ; Yiyh^u- 
Pnrlupa, pp. 848, 869 ; Rftm&yapa, i. 70, 20. (In the fern, the name signifies a 
gourd or cucumber; and is said to be applied to this king on account of Ids 
numerous progeny. ButF) 

IKDRA.— This deity plays an important part in each of the three periods of 
Indian mythology. In the earliest ages he seems to hare been the unknown 
mysterioua being who inhabited the sky, the firmament between earth and the 
sun, who rode upon the clouds, who poured forth the rain, hurled the forked 
lightning upon earth, and spoke in the awful thunder. His character was at once 
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iMnefioenI m giTxsg rain and shade; and awful and powerful in iha atonn. He 
18 the original of the Jnpiter Tonans of the west, and the Thor of the north, and 
like them rose in the earliest ages to the first place,, and the sorereigntj among 
the gods^ Fear, a stronp[er motiye among men than gratitode, raised him abore 
the elementaiy triad. In the Epic period he is the first person of the pnre 
mytiiological triad, Indra, Agni, and Tama. In the Pnr&vio age, when the 
powers of a Snpieme Being were personified in the superior triad of Brahm&, 
Vifh^n, and Shiya, Indra's star declines. He is no longer the principal divinity, 
but only the chief of the inferior deities ; and, as sooh, is at constant war with 
the giamts and demons, hj whom he is for a time deposed. A curse from the 
9i«hi Durrftsa causes his power and that of the deities subject to him gradually 
to decline; and he is defeated by Kri^h^a in a fight for the P6rij&ta tree, which 
had been prodnoed at the churning of the ocean, and planted by Indra in his own 
garden. An amusing account of this battle is given in Yifh^n-Purftva, p. 587. 
His wife's name is Shachi. He is lord of the eight Yasns (»m Yasu). The sage 
Gautama pronounced upon him the curse of wearing one thousand digraoeful 
marks, which he afterwards turned to eyes. He rarished the daughter of Fulo- 
man, whom he slew to avoid his curse. He u borne on a white horse. The 
rainbow is supposed to be his bow bent for the destruction of his foes, and thunder- 
bolts are his weapons. The heaven over which he rules, and which the other 
secondary deities inhabit, is, in the Epic age, called Swaxga, and later, Indraloka, 
or Devaloka. His horse is UchchhaOishravas; his elephant, Air&vata; his city, 
Amarfcvatl ; his palace, Yaijayanta. These detaihi belong to the Pur&^ic age. 
X. 22. See Monier Williams's Eng.-Sansk. Diet. He is also the guardian of the 
eastern quarter. Rftnu i. 86 ; Yifh^u-Purft^a, pp. 70-78, 411, 623. (Commonly 
derived from a root id or tW, ' to govern.') 

JAHNAYr. — A name of the sacred river Ganges. X. 31. It is a patronymie 
from Jahnu, an ancient and celebrated Muni, who, being at his devotions on the 
bank of the sacred stream, was disturbed by its overflowing. In his rage, he 
exercised that supreme power, which the austerities he had practised gave hhn ; 
swallowed the whole river, and was only persuaded by the entreatiea of the Gods 
and sages to vomit it forth again ; whence it obtained the name of the daughter 
of Jahnu. The fable is of course invented to explain the name, "^h^n- 
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JANAKA (otherwiM called Siradhwajas, ' the bearer of a plough as an ensign*). 
— He was King of Mithil&, or Yideha, remarkable for his wisdom and sanctity, 
and therefore' enumerated among the B&jarflus. III. 20. He was the father of 
8hit&, the wife of Dasharatha {tee E&ma), the heroine of the Bfrmfcyapn, and 
the Helen of India. The legend of her birth is, that while Janaka was plough- 
ing the ground in order to accomplish a sacrifice for progeny, the maiden sprang 
np, ready-made, from the furrow. It must undoubtedly be understood historieaUy 
to allude to the improvement of agriculture in the south of India by a king of 
those regions. Yideha is a dirtriet in the province of Berar, the same as the 
andent Mithil&, and modem Tirhnt. Wilson's Yi^h^n-Pur&va, p. 390, note 4. 
This king must not be confounded with his ancestor of the same name, about 
whose birth from the body of Nimi such absurd legends are related (T^^n- 
Purft^a, p. 889), in order to explain the names Yideha and MithiUu (llie name 
means a ' progenitor, or ancestor.') 

JAYADBATHA (or Yftrddhak«hatri).— Son of Yyiddhakfhatri, and king of the 
Sindhavas, Sanviras, or Shivis, and a general in the Kum army. XL 84; 
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lCali&bh4r. iii. 263, 16681, 16618, 16621 ; r. 164, 6274. (Dmiftdfnmjaftu^ 
prai. part, of Ji, * to eonquflr,' and m /An, * a car,' * haTing a lictorioiia ear.'} 

EANDABPA (or K&ma}.— The God of Loto, ilie Cupid of India. In the 
Epic period he eeema to be merely the abstract idea, poetically personified, not a 
mythological personage ; and whererer he is introduced, it is as a passion affect- 
ing the heart by directing the glances of the lorer. In the Pur&^ic period he is 
called the son of Brahm4, prodnoed from, and inflaming his heart; bat this is 
evidently inrented to explain one of the derivations. He is sometimes called a 
son of Dhaxma, the god of jnsftioe; of Shraddhfc, the goddess of faith; or of 
Yi^h^n, by his wife Lakfhmi, or Bnkmi^i, the Venns of India. He is repre- 
sented as abeantifal boy, beazing five flowery arrows, each tipped with a different 
blossom, which affects one of the flve senses, and a bow of flowers with a siring 
of beee, riding on a parrot, attended by Apsa ra se s, or air-nymphs, of whom he is 
the master. X. 48. (Derived -sometimes from ihi, 'Brahmli,' and ifr>>, 'to 
inflame,' sometimes from the root kam^ * to love,' and darptt^ * pride,' < the pride of 
loving.' Bntf) 

SLAPILA.— A celebrated anchoret, to whom the founding of the S&nkhya 
school of philosophy is attributed. A work pretending to be written by him is 
still extant: it bean the title of < B&nkhya-Pnivachana,' or 'Pteface to the 
S6nkhya Philosophy,' and was printed at Serampore in 1821. The great reverence 
in which KapUa was held may be presumed from the fact that he is sometimes 
considered as an incarnation of the god Agni, or fire (Hah&bh. iiL 220, 18298), 
and sometimes of Vftsudeva, or "^nfli^u himself. (Mah&bhar. iii. 47, 1896; 
R&m. i. 41, 26 ; Yifh^u-Purft^, p. 878. In this last place there is a long story 
about his destroying by a single look the sixty thousand sons of 8&gara, who 
troubled the world with their sins ; but it is evidentiy made up to explain how 
the word Eapila also means a horse.) In X. 26 of our poem, he is spoken of as 
the chief of the Siddhas. (The word means ' tawny,' and Colebrooke, Misc. 
Essays, voL 1. p. 229, conjectures that his connection with Agni may have 
originated in this meaning of his name.) He seems to belong only to the 
Pur&^ic period. 

KABILA. — ^Eing of the Anga country, a general in the Euru army, son of 
Stirya (the Bun), and Eunti (the mother of the Pft^^vas), before her marriage 
with P&p^ii- He was exposed by his mother on the banks of the Ganges in a 
basket, and being found by Adhuratha, an Anga monarch, was by him adopted 
(a legend poasibly owing its origin to the Hebrews). He is therefore c^ed 
a Stfta (charioteer and bard), a caste sprung from a Eshatriya father and a 
Br&hmanf mother, since the Anga kings were of that caste, being descended from 
Yijaya, whoee mother was a B6tfc (the children always belonging to the maternal 
caste). I. 8 ; XI. 84. In XI. 26, he is referred to as a B6taputra, the son of a 
charioteer. Yiyh^u-Pnr&va, pp. 437, 446. 

EASHI, or YARANA8I, is the modem Benares. I. 6, 17. The king 
mentioned in the first place as E&shi-r&ja, in the second as E&shya, which is 
perhaps a patronymic from E&sha {m Yif hvu-Purft^a, p. 406), was an ally of 
the P&94ft^M. 

EEBHIN.— A Daitya,. or giant, who was slain by Erifh^a, who is on that 
account called Eeshinifhfidana, the slayer of Eeshin (««# Eri^h^). Eansa, 
learning from Nfixada that Erifh^a and Balar&ma were still alive, sent the 
demon Eeshin, who haunted the forest of Yrind&van, in the form of a horse, to 
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deitroy them by trampling them down. Krifh^i howerer, etnok his ann into 
hie jaw, and thna throtded him. XVIII. 1 ; Yivh^n-ParM* ?• 639. (Keihin 
means * hairy/ and endently refers to the horse ; bnt whether the legend were 
invented to explain the name, or nM-MTfd, is not decided.) 

K^IPA.— King of the Panchftlas, son of Satyadhriti, and brother of Kr^f » 
the wife of Dro^a, who is also called Gantami and Shftradhwati, and was the 
mother of Asfawatth&man. He is one of the Enm generals. I. 8 ; Yifh^u- 
Por&va, p. 454. Satyadhiiti was in love with the Apsaras Urrashi, and two 
children were the product of their connection. Santana, a B&J&, discorered the 
infants when on a hunting expedition, lying in a dump of Shara grass, took 
them, and brought them up. They receiTed their names, K|ipa and Eripit from 
the compassion (kfipd) which he showed them in thus presenring their Utcs. 
The legend is, of conrWy a Purftyic uiTenti<m, to explain the ori^ of their 



K^I$HNA. — ^The most renowned demigod of Indian my&ologyy and most 
celebrated hero of Indian history, is the eighth Aratftra or incarnation of Yiyh^u. 
He cannot be said to belong really to the Epic age, but almost exclusively to the 
Pur&pic. When the story of lus lif e is diyested of the marvellous, he will be 
found to be an historical personage, belonging to that epoch when the Aryan 
race, leaving the north-western comer of the peninsula, began to make their way 
by gradual conquests towards the interior and the east. The enemies whom he 
attacks and subdues are the aborigines of the interior, who, to heighten the glory 
of the hero, are called giants and demons, Daityas and D&navas. The Aryans 
were still a nomad people, pasturing their herds of cattle at the foot of the 
Him&laya range and in the plains of the Fanj&b ; and the legend would further 
lead us to believe that the primitive elementary worship now yielded to the more 
systematic religion of Br&hmanism and the institutions of caste. His identifica- 
tion with yi^h^u woidd follow as a natural apotheosis of a monarch and warrior 
of such fame ; but the very legend itself, even as it is given in the Puri^as, 
seems to show that he existed long before the mythological triad of Brahmfr, 
Vifhfu, and Shiva had ever been dreamed of. As it is from the mouth of this 
Indian Hercules that our system is expounded, we cannot refrain from giving a 
curtailed account of his birth and actions, borrowed partly from the Pur&pas, 
partly from Monier Williams's Eng.-8ansk. Diet, and partly from a little work of 
great usefulness, lately published by M. Pavie, now Professor of Saaskfit in the 
University of France, entitled ' Eridma et sa doctrine,' Paris, 1852. — ^The Eing 
of the Daityas or aborigines, Ahuka, had two sons, Devaka and Ugrasena. The 
former had a daughter named Devakl, the latter a son called Eaasa. Devakf 
was married to a nobleman of the Aryan race named Yasudeva (or Anaka- 
dundubhi), the son of Sh6ra, a descendant of Yadu, and by him had eight sons. 
Yasudeva had also another wife named Bohini. Eansa, the cousin of Devakl, 
was informed by the saint and prophet Nlirada, that his cousin would bear a sen, 
who would Idn him and overthrow his kingdom. Eansa was Eing of Mathuri, 
and he captured Yasudeva and his wife Devakf, imprisoned them m his own 
palace, set guanb over them, and slew the six children whom Devaki had already 
borne. She was now about to give birth to the seventh, who was Balar&ma, the 
playfellow of Erifh^a, and, like him, supposed to be an incarnation of Yifh^a 
(«M B&ma); but by divine agency, the child was transferred before birth to the 
womb of Yasudeva's other wife, Bohini, who was still at liberty, and was thus 
saved. Her eighth child was B^rifhya, who was bom at midnight, with a very 
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black skin (the name Kpfh^a, m an adjeetiTe, meani * black'), and a peculiar 
curl of hair called the ShripaiMf resembling a Saint Andrew*! croes, on his breast 
The gods now interposed to preserre the life of this fiiTOvred baby from Kansa's 
yigilance, and accordingly lulled the guards of the palace to sleep with the Yoga- 
nidr&, or mysterious slumber. Taking the infant, its Either Yasudera stole out 
xmdiscoTered as far as the Yamun&, or Jumna riyer, which seems to hare been 
the boundary between the Aryans and the aborigines. This he crossed, and on 
the other side found the cart and team of a nomad Aryan cowherd, called Nanda, 
whose wife, Yashodk, had by strange coincidence just been deUrered of a female 
child. Yasudeya, warned of this by dirine admonition, stole to her bedside, and 
placing Erifhna by her, re-crossed the rirer, and re-entered the palace, with the 
female baby of Yashodft. in his arms, and thus substituted it for his own son. When 
Eansa discoyered the cheat, he for a while gare up the affair, and set the prisoners 
at liberty, but ordered all male children to be put to death. Yasudera then 
entrusted Kri^h^a to the care of Nanda, the cowherd, who took him to the tillage 
of Gokula, or Yraja, and there brought hhn up. Here Kiifh^a, and his elder 
brother Balar&ma, who joined him, wandered about together as children, and 
eyinced their diyine character by many unruly pranks of surprising strength, such 
as kicking oyer the cart, which seryed as conyeyance and domicile to Nanda and 
his family. The female Daitya P6tan& was sent to suckle him ; but the refractory 
baby, discoyering the trick, showed his gratitude by slaying her. Later in life he 
yanqmshed the serpent Kfrliya in the middle of tiie Yamunfi (Jumna) riyer. A 
demon, Ari9h^, assuming the form of a bull ; another, Eeshin, that of a horse ; 
and a third, K&Ianemi, all undertook to destroy the boy ; but each fell yictims to 
his superhuman strength. Kn^hpa now incited Nanda and the cowherds to 
abandon the worship of Indra, and to adopt that of the cows, which supported 
them, and the mountains, which afforded them pasturage. Indra, incensed at the 
loss of his offerings, opened the gates of heayen upon the whole race, and would 
haye deluged them, had not our hero plucked up the mountain Gk>yarddhana, and 
held it as a substantial umbrella aboye the land. He soon took to repose from 
his labours, and amused himself with the Gk>pfs, or shepherdesses, of whom he 
married seyen or eight, among whom R6dhflL was tiie fayourite, and to whom he 
taught the round dance called iSdjo-, or Jfe^^^ale-Mn^yMn. Meanwhile Eansa 
had not forgotten the prophecies of N&rada. He inyited the two boys, Erifhna 
and Balar&ma, to stay with him at Mathurfr ; they accepted, and went. At the 
gates, Eansa's washerman insulted Erifhna, who slew him, and dressed himself 
in his yellow clothes. He afterwards slew Eansa himself, and placed his father 
Ugrasena on the throne. A foreign king of the Eftla-yayana (Indo-8cythian) 
race soon inyaded the Yadu, or Aryan territory, whereupon Eiiyh^a bdlt and 
fortified the town of Dw&raka, in Guzerat, and tiiither transferred the inhabitants 
of Mathur&. He afterwards married Satyabhftm&, daughter of Satr&jit, and 
carried off Rukminf, daughter of Bhishmaka. His harem numbereil sixty 
thousand ¥riye8, but his progeny was limited to eighteen thousand sons. When 
afterwards on a yisit to Indra's heayen, he behayed, at the persuasion of his wife, 
Satyabh&m&, in a manner yery unbecoming a guest, by stealing the famous 
PftrijAfa tree, which had been produced at the churning of the ocean, and was 
then thriying in Indra's garden. A contest ensued, in which Eiifh^a defeated 
the gods, and carried off the sacred tree. At another time, a female Daitya, 
nsh&, daughter of B&na, carried off Epfh^a's grandson, Aniruddha. His grand- 
father, accompanied by R&ma, went to the rescue, and, though Bioia was defended 
by Shiya and Skanda, proyed yictorious. Pau^^raka, one of Yasudeya's family, 
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afterwirdi iflsomed Ills title and insigiiia, mipportod by the King of Benares. 
Kri^hva hmled bia flatting diaeoa ifihakrm) at thia dtj, and ihna deitroyed it He 
afterwirda eztemunated hii own tribe, the YftdaTaa. He bimaelf waa killed by 
a ebanoe ihot from a hunter. He ia deaoribed aa lumng early black hair, aa 
wearing a ohib or maoe, a sword, a flaming diioas, a jewel, a eonch, and a garland. 
Hia eharioteer ia Sityald ; hie city, I)w4nka ; his hearen, Gfoloka. The epithets 
by which he is ad din a aed in our poem are chiefly as follows : — H|i«hSkesha (aee 
ncite on I. IS), KeahaTa, Keahinifhtfdana, Jan&rdana, Y&sadeTa, VfcrBhneya, 
Y&daTa, Madhna6dana, GoTinda, Hari, and Kiiitin (wearing a tiara). EeshsTa 
u explained in Yi^n-Pnrftfa, p. 497, by a legend, in which Brahm&, when snp- 
plioaied by the inhaMtanti of eartii to protect than against the Daityas, plncka 
from hia own head a white and a black hair, and says, ' These hairs shall destroy 
the Dai^ia, Eansa, and EftlanamL' The white became Balarftma (rdma meana 
white), ukd the blaek, Epfh^a. For an explanation of the other epithets, see 
nnder Vaandefa, Vvif hpi, Yadn, Kadha, Keshin, eto. Janftrdana means ' the 
object of the si^lic«feioiis of men.' For a more minute deacription of Kpfh^a, 
see GnigniMit, « B^ligiooa de VAuUqmU; Paris, 1825, toI. L p. 194, etc 

KUNTr (or Ptith&).— Eldest of the fire danghtera of 8h6ra and M4rish&. 
The friend of Shdra, called Knntibhoja, baring no children, adopted Knntl, and 
manied her to P&94^ to whom she bore the three sons, Yndhifh^hira, Bhima, and 
Arjona. Piv^^i howerer, had, by the corse of a deer, been prerented from 
baring progeny, and she therefore conoelTed theee children by connection with 
the deities Dhuma, Vftyo, and India respectiyely. Yndhifh^hira, aa son of 
Dharma, ia oonndeied the jnstest ; Bhima, Y&ya*s ion, the strongest ; Axjnna, 
Indra's aon, the best bowshot In like manner Nakola, the fourth P&^^Ta, aon of 
Mftdri, by the Afhwin Kftsatya, was the wisest ; and Sahadera, by the other 
Afhwin Daara, the handaomest among men. From hie mother Arjnna ia called 
Kannteya and PCtrtha. 1. 16, 27 ; II. 14, 87, 60 ; III. 9, 89, etc 

KtJNTrBHO JA.— A friend of Shiira, who adopted hia daaghter Knntl {m 
Ennti), and an ally of the l^k^iu. 1. 6 ; "Vi^a-Pmripa, p. 487. 

KUBXT. — [1.] An aneieiit king, acn of SamTara^a, by Tapati ; and ancestor of 
YichitraTfrya, the grandfather of the Emus and Pft^^yas. [2.] A Tery ancient 
people, who would aeem to haye been originally rituated in Coitral and Northern 
Asia, since in the Purft^aa tiiey are mentioned as inhabiting the north of Jambu- 
dwipa, or the known worid (that is, the Continent of Asia), between the 
Sh|ingaT&n (homed) range of mountains and the icy sea. They must have 
entered India with the Aryans, if indeed they are not a tribe of that great race, 
and they aettled in Eumlaihetra. With tide meaning the name applies to both 
of the contending partiea, whence Arjuna is called best of the Euros, etc, in 
lY. 81 ; X. 19 ; and XI. 48. [8.] In its particular and exdurire sense, tiie name 
is given only to that party which adhered to Duryodhana, and oppoaed the 
Pfcp^*^^'*- I* 26. Alltfaeee names belong to the Epic period. 

EUBUEBHETBA.— The plain of the Euros. A tract of land to the east of 
the Yamunfli, or Jumna, river, in the upper part of the Doab, near the dty of 
Delhi, and the river Sarashwati (mod. Sursooty). L 1, aee note 8. 

KADHAYA.— A name of Efifh^a, which may either be derived as a 
patronymic from Kadhu, who is mentioned among his ancestors, or be considered 
equivalent to Madhusddana, < alayer of Madhu' (jm Madhu). I. 14, 87; 
Yifh^u-Pttr&pa, p. 418. 
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HADHn.— [1.] A Dait]ra, giant or demon, though more prohably one of the 
aboriginesy dain by Erifhpa, who is therefore called MadhnaAdana. I. 86; 
II. 1, 4; VI. 33; YIII. 2. [2.] An ancestor of Krishna, son of Tiitkiteju, a 
desooidant of Yadn, to irhose family, the Tftdaras, Eiifh^^ belonged. 1. 14, 37. 

HAKARA. — ^A hnge amphibions monster, usually taken to be the shark or 
erooodile, but depicted in the signs of the Zodiac with the head and forelegs of 
an antelope, and the body and tail of a fish. It is the ensign of the god of Ioto. 
X. 31. Whaterer symbolism and the Zodiac painters may hare made of this 
animal, this passage, at least, would seem to decide that it mMjUk of some sort. 
Yamva, the god of the sea, rides upon it through the wares. Cupid bears it as 
his emblem, on account of the fecundity of this species of animal, and the name 
is used in the mouth of Hindds at the present day to designate a shark. The 
depths of the ocean produce, and from time to time bring to light, such strange 
and quaint creatures, that we cannot wonder at the Hebrew ideas about 
LsTiathan, or the Yankee faith in a sea-seipent. Still less can we blame the 
Indian author in an age when railways and telegraphs were not at his serrioe, 
if he describe, or the astronomer if he paint, a marine monster, which he haa 
nerer seen, with soniewhat amphibious and ambiguous components. 

MAKU. — ^This name belongs to the Epic and Pur&^c periods. In the former 
we trace in it the remains of the tradition of a first man, alike progenitor, or 
eren creator, like Prometheus, of his descendants, and lawgirer. We should 
eonoeiTe its historical ralue to be the allusion to some legendary personage, such 
as every nation can boast of, who first wakes his countrymen from barbarism and 
a wild life to the light of ciyilization and systematic goremment. In the 
Pur&^ic period this first man is called Sw&yambhuTa (from BwayambhuTa, 
' Brahmfr*), the son of Yir&ja, the son of Brahmfr : and the code of laws still 
extant is sometimes attributed to him. Soon, howerer, the idea of a lawgiter 
became more prominent than that of first man, and the number of Hanus was 
multiplied. Each Ealpa, or creation of the world, is dirided into fourteen 
Manwantar&s or intervals, orer which a Manu presides. Six of these haTe 
abeady passed in the present Kalpa, and the serenth is now going on. The 
present Sianu, then, is considered as the actual author of the Dharma-shltstra, 
the code which bears his name. He it is who is spoken of in lY. 1, — ^Yaivash- 
wata-Manu» the son of Yivashwat, or the Sun, brother of Yama, and Either of 
Ikfhw&ku. The Manus, who are past, are named Sw&yambhuya, Swarochifha, 
Auttami, T&masa, Raiyata, and Gh&k^hu^ha; Yaivashwata is still in office. 
The seven to come in the present Kalpa are Skrar^i, Dak^has&var^i, Brahma- 
s&var^i, Dharmas&var^i, Rudrasivar^i, Rauchya and Bhautya. X. 6. (Derivable 
from nuifi, * to think,' meaning * intelligent * man, that is, as contrasted with 
other living beings. The word itself appears to have the meaning of ' man' in 
the Yedas, while mdnapaf and perhaps manufhya, both meaning 'man,' nre 
derived from it.) 

MARrOHI.— The chief of the Maruts, or personified winds. X. 21. (He 
must not be confounded with the Marichi, who is said to be the son of Brabmfli, 
and Either of Eashyapa, and is ranked among the Praj&patis, or progenitors of 
mankind. Yifh^u-Pur&va, pp. 49, 82.) 

HARGASHTR^HA.— The month which comprises the latter half of Novem- 
ber and the former half of December. X. 35. To the question why this month 
should be placed at the head of the other eleven, the scholiast repUea— because 
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it jielda cropi of rice and other natural prodnctionB, and is neither too hot nor 
too cold. Lassen, not content with thU explanation (Bh.-0. p. 276), seeks to 
place this month at the heginning of the year at the time of the oompoeition of 
our poem. It is otherwise called Agrah&ya^a, * the oommenoement of the year ; ' 
and although, at present, the Hindfis b^in thdr year in the month YaifhAkha 
(April-May), we find in Frinaep's TJsefol Tables, purt ii. p. 18, that, in Bentley's 
opinion, this month would have begun the year, before the use of a fixed calen d a r 
in India, between B.a 693 and 461. (The name is derired from Jfr^swAlrvAii, 
a constellation, containing three stars, one of which is X Orionis, and figured by 
an antelope's head : from mtifm^ * an antelope,' and ihfrfha, * a head.'} 

MABUT.— The difiJerent winds personified. They are considered as seren, or 
seren times seyen in number. A ridionlous aocounft of their birth from Eashyapa 
and Diti, and a still more ridiculous deriyation of their name from md rudahf 
* weep not!' is giyen in Yifh^a-Pur&va, p. 162. X. 21; XI. 6, 22. (The real 
derivation is not known.) 

MEBIJ. — ^In the earlier Epic period tiiis is probably the name giTen to the 
high table-land of Tartary, to the north of the Himidaya range, from the neigh- 
bourhood of which the Aryan race may originally have pushed their way south- 
wards into the peninsula, and thus hare prMerred tiie name in their traditions as 
a relic of the old mountain-worship. lii the Pur&^as, it appears as a fiibulous 
peak, forming the centre of the Jambudwipa, ' the known world,' which stands in 
the middle of the six other dwipM^ or continents of the world, and compared to 
the seed-Tcssel of a lotns-fiower, of which the dwipaa are the surrounding petals. 
Its height is said to be 84,000 ycjtiM (the y^Vma is nine miles), 16,000 of which 
are below the surface of the earth; its diameter at the top is 80,000 i^q^simm, and 
at the bottom 16,000. From its summit fiows the Ganges, towards the four 
quarters of the globe. On the south it is the Ganges of India ; on the north, the 
Bhadrasom& ; on the east, the 8it&, on the west the Chak^hus (Oxus F). Brahm&, 
the Rifhis, and the Gandharbas reside on its summit. In short it is tiie Olympus 
of India. X. 23 ; yi9h9U-Pur&^ p. 166, and following. 

NAG A.— Originally the C!obrm-GapeUa or Goluber-Nftga. In my&ology these 
beings hare human heads and the bodies of serpents ; l^ey are one thousand in 
number, and bear jewels on their heads. They are the sons of Eaahyapa and 
Kadrd, subject to Yifh^u's bird, Gam^, and inhabiting part of P&^&la, called 
N6ga-loka, the capital of which is BhogaTati. X. 29; Yifhou-Pur&^a, p. 149. 
(Derived from naga^ ' a mountain.') 

NAKULA.— The fourth son of P&ffu, though really begotten by the elder of 
the two Ashwinan, Nftsatya, by Hidri or B&hlik&, the sister of Shalya. He is 
half-brother to Sahadeva, the son of Basra, by the same mother, and nominally 
brother to the three other F&^^itTas. (The name signifies ignoble, from im, 
'negatiye,' and kula^ 'family;' but to whatever the name may allude, he is 
generally considered as a type of the wisest among mortals.) 1. 16. 

NARAD A.--A. Devarfhi or divine ^Uhi, to whom is attributed the invention 
of the Yiffc or Indian lyre, a code of laws, and one of the eighteen Purft^a'* 
entitled N6radiya-Pur&9a. In the Brahma-Pnrft^a he is called the •movth-' 
tpioking Nfixada, and his likeness to Orpheus is carried still further by a desoent 
which he made from heaven to virit Pfc^frla, the nether regions. In Mann i. 36, 
he is mentioned among the ten Prajftpatis or progenitors of mankind ; in Mahfcbh. 
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i. 66, 2^68, among <he Gandharbts ; in Yifhvu-Pur&va, p. 60, n. 2, lie ia said to 
be qnmng from Biahm&'a Up. X. 13, 26. 

FANCHAJANYA.— The name of Kri^h^a'a conch. It waa made of the bonea 
of the giant Fanehajana, who dwelt at the bottom of the ocean. When Krif h^a 
waa getting op hia mUitaiy acquirements, the son of his lich&rya, or tutor, 
Saadlpani, was drowned in the aea of Frabhftsa, and earned down to the bottom 
bj the said giant Kpfh^a plunged in, dired down, slew the giant, brought up 
Us bones to make a conch of, and restored his son to the grieving tutor. I. 16; 
Tilh^u-Fur^va, p. 662. 

FX^pn.— Second son of the Vyftsa, Kiifhva-Dwaip&yana and Ambalik&, the 
widow of Yichitrailrya, the brother of Dhptar&f h^, and nominal father of the 
fiye P&v^ra princes, Yudhifhthira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahadeya. He 
mairied Kunti or Prith&, and M6drl or B&hlik& ; but having incurred a curse 
from a deer which he shot, he was prevented from having progeny himself, and 
the F&94ATft piincea were therefore begotten respectively by the gods Dharma, 
Vfliyu, Indra, and the twin Ashwinau. I. 3. (Pft^^ci means < pale' or < white,' 
perhaps alluding to the colour of the PA^^Ava tribe. But P) 

FA^PAVA.^ Patronymic from P&^fu, applied first to his five sons, and then 
generally to their party or army. 1. 1, 2 ; X. 37. Also to Arjuna in particular, 
1. 14, 20; lY. 86; XI. 86, 66; XIV. 6. 

PAI7NpRA.^The name of Bhfyhma's conch. I. 16. (Probably derived from 
Fu9^, the ancient name for Bengal, with a part of South Bah&r and the jungle 
Mahals.) 

PIT^I.— This word means < father,* but is used to designate a class of beings 
neither divine nor human, which may be distributed under three heads. 1. The 
original idea is simply that of ancestors, each man's forefathers being hia pitfU, 
to whom he made libations of water, and offerings of piH4^ (balls of rice and 
flour), at certain periods fixed by hdy writ 2. Ten mythological personages, 
considered to be the progenitors of the whole human race, and otherwise denomi- 
nated Prajftpatis, inhabiting a region called Pitploka. 3. In the Pur&i;ias the 
ancestors of all castes and tribes axe divided into seven classes, three of which are 
incorporeal and four corporeal The three incorporeal classes are called Yairfiijas, 
Agnifhw&ttas, and Varhi^hads. The four corporeal classes are the Pitris of each 
of the four principal castes. Those of the Br&hmans are called Somap&s, or 
Uvhmap&s, descendants of Bh|igu ; tiiose of the E^hatriyas are Havi^hmantas, 
descendants of Angiras ; those of the Yaishyas, Ajyap&s, descendants of Eardama ; 
thoae of the Sh6dras, Suk&lins, descendants of Yashifh^. The origin of the 
Fitris is said to be that they were the sons of the gods, who, disobeying Brahm&, 
were by him commanded to learn obedience from their sons, whom they therefore 
called ihek Withers ffitfij* They are the fathers of the gods, and the oldest of 
them. ^^^<*fag in a world of their own, they receive among them the souls of 
those pious dead who have particularly attended to their rites. Hence in IX. 26, 
Xpfh^a says, 'those who are devoted to the Pitfis go to the Pitris,' alluding to 
the first kind. In X. 29, when he speaks of Aryaman as their chief, he alludes 
to the second kind. Yifh^u-Pur&pa, p. 820. 

PEAHLXDA.— King of the Daityas, and son of Hira^yakashipu. While a 
boy, he is said to have studied philosophy and religion very diligently, while his 
father, who had wrested their kingdom from the gods in one of the fights between 
Indra and the Devas on the one hand, and the demons and giants, called Daityas 

17 
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■nd D&naTat, on the oCher, was rerelling in Indndoka in all fhe Ixoorifli thai 
place oonld afford. When called upon by hia father to giro an accoont of hii 
atndiei, he answered boldly that he had disooTered the one great trnth, that 
Yifh^n, the Supreme Being, was God alone. At this, Hiranyakashipn, who hated 
the gods, was mightily incensed, and commanded the. attendant Daityas, the 
elephants and the N&gas, to attack the boy ; but soeh was the power of his futh 
and derotion, that all their efforts were fntile, and he remained miscathed by all 
their tortores. At length, Vi^h^n deposed Hira^yalcashipn, and establi^ed 
Pnhliida as monarch of the Daityas. He is also regent of one of the ditisions 
of Pli^la. X. 80 ; Vifh^n-PurlZ^a, p. 124, €t iejq, (The name also means 
' pleasure, joy.') 

VKITBJC^See Euntf. 

PXJBT7JIT.— A warrior allied to the P&^^aTas, brother of Emtlbhoja. 1. 6. 
(From puru, * many ; ' and ji, ' to conquer.' But P) 

EAE^HASES (or Rftkfhasas).— In their earliest conception they aeem to be 
those unknown creatures of darkness to which the sqientition of all ages and 
races has attributed the OTils that attend this life, and a malignant desiTe to injure 
mankind. In the Epic period they seem to be personifications of the Aboric^nes 
of India, presented under the terrible aspect of Tampires, flying through the air, 
sucking blood, etc., in order to heighten the triumphs of the Aryan heroes, who 
subdued them. In this character they play a reiy prominent part in the 
B&m&ya^, the beautiful epic of V&lmfld. Here they are led by EfcTa^a, the 
Eing of Lankfc, which is supposed to be the island of Ceylon and its ci^tal, and 
they are subdued by Basharatha R&ma, the hero of the poem. In the Pur&pio 
period they are infernal giants, the children of the ^i^hi Pulastya, and enemies of 
the gods. They are then dirided into three classes : — 

1. The slaves of Euvera, the god of wealth, and guardians of his treasures. 

2. Halerolent imps, whose chief delight is to disturb the pious in their 
derotions. 

8. Giants of enormous proportions, inhabiting Naraka, or hell, and hoctQe to 
the gods. In the second Manwantara, they are sons of Eashyapa and Ehas&. It 
is rather in their PurCii^ic character that they appear in our poem. Z. 28 ; XI. 86; 
XYII. 4; Yifhi^u-Pur&pa, p. 150; also Mah&bh&rata, L 66, 2571. (The name 
if commonly derived from rakth, * to preserve,' because tiiey guard Euvera's 
treasures. But f) 

EAMA. — This name, belonging exclusively to the Epic period, is given to 
three personages of considerable historical importance, whose mighty deeds won 
for them the privilege of being considered incarnations of Vifhpu. The first i» 
Parashur&ma, or R&ma of the Axe (paraahuj. He is considered as the sixth 
Avat&ra of Vi^h^u, and belongs to the period of the first struggle between the 
Br&hmans and the Efhatriyas, the hierarchy and the government. He cannot, 
therefore, be rightly considered chronologically anterior to the others. He is said 
to be the son of a certain Muni, called Jamadagni ; but as his mother, EenukA, 
was a lady of the Eyhatriya caste, and as the children follow the caste of their 
mother, he is not, like his father, a Br&hman by birth, although he espoused the 
Br&hman cause, and afterwards himself became a MunL The legend relates, that 
the princess, his mother, having committed a sin, his father commanded his sons 
to put her to death. All refused, except E&ma, the youngest, who seized his axe 
and felled her to the ground. In reward for this triumph of duty over feeling, he 
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reeeiTed tbe gift of iiiTiiidliiliiy. Aftenruds, when Kktitniry^ King of the 
HaihejM, Tiokted the lawi of hospitality by abooonding with the oidf of oblation 
belonging to the Muni Jamadagni, to whom be was paying a Tisit, Parasbur&ma 
ieixed this pretext ; and with his battle-axe, haying no other weapons, extermi- 
nated tbe whole race of Eyhatriyas. He was bom at the beginning of the Tret& 
Yuga (seoond age). Vifb^n-Porti^a, p. 401 et M^q, Tbe second is Dasharatha 
Efcma, or Bftmachandra, the son of Dasharatha, King of Ayodhy& (Onde), bom 
at the close of the Tret& Tnga (seoond age). He belongs historically to the age 
irhen the Aryan race, already settled in the north, pushed their conquests towards 
the sonthem part of tiie peuinsnla^ and introduced into those wild districts ciTiliza- 
tion and agriculture, which are typified by Shit&. She was the daughter of 
Janaka, King of Mithil& (m» Janaka), and Bftma reeeired her as a reward for 
Ids strength in breaking the bow of MiJieshwara in that king's palace. She was 
carried off by R&Ta^a {tt$ Bikshasas), and the war which ensued for her 
recovery is the subject of Y&lmiki's beratiful epic, the B&m&ya^a. He is the 
serenth Ayatftra of Yifh^n. To him does our poet allude in Z. 31. Tbe third 
is Balarftma, or Shrirftma, the son of Yasudera and Deraki, but mystically trans- 
ferrsd from the womb of the latter to that of Yasudera's other wife, Bohi^f , and 
thus saved from the hands of Kansa (ms Kfifh^a). He is the playfellow of 
Krifh^, and shares his toils and his glory. He is at the same time, as Kri?hi^, 
the eighth ATat&ra of Yifh^u, though sometimes considered as an incarnation of 
She^ha, and bom at the end of the Dw&para Yuga (third age). 

RIOYEDA.-— igtich (nom. I^Lik) is the name of the first and best-known Yeda, 
though from X. 22, it does not seem to be held in the greatest rererence. It 
chiefly consists of metrical hymns or pra3rers, called Hikiat, or numtras, addressed 
to the gods of the elements, and each stanza of which is called a rich, whence the 
name of the whole Yeda. IX. 17. 

9I$HI.— In the Epic period this is merely a name for historical personages, 
distinguished for their piety and wisdom, either by their acts or their writings. 
Three kinds are there distinguished, Derarfhis, or divine ^iybis, such as have 
acquired complete perfection on earth, and have consequently been canonized after 
death,— Brahmarfbis, sages of the Brfthman caste ; and B&jaryhis, those of the 
Kyhatriya caste. In the Purli^c period, the ^i«his par $xe$lUnc$ (sometimes, as 
in X. 25, called Mahar^his, or great ^i^his), are seven primeval personages, bom 
of Brahm&'s mind, and presiding, under different forms, over each Hanwantara. 
The name has, however, a more extended sense, and seven classes are distinguished, 
some of whom are mythological, some not : as follows : — 1. Devar^his, or divine 
^ifhis, such as N&rada, demigods inhabiting Indra's heaven. X. 18, 26 ; Yifh^u- 
Pttr&^ p. 284. 2. Brahmaryhis, seven in number, of whom Yashiybtha is chief, 
the first institutors and guardians of divine matters. 8. B&jarfbiB, or royal 
^ifhis, kings such as Yishw&mitra, who have turned saints. lY. 2 ; IX. 33. 
4. Paramarfhis, supreme ^his, are sometimes merely Mabarybis, or even common 
^iybis, called so out of courtesy. 5. Maharfbis, great IS^bis, seven in number, 
of whom in X. 26, Bhrigu is caUed the chief; but the name is also given by 
courtesy to common ^his. X. 2 and 26 ; XI. 21. 6. Shmtarybis, Rifhis who 
possess a thorough knowledge of the Sbrata, or traditional writUigs; and 
7. Kft^^Uuryhis, who had only a knowledge of part of the Yedas fkdi^J, These 
last two, says Schlegel, only exist in the dictionaries. Y. 26 ; X. 18 ; XI. 16 ; 
XIII. 4 ; Yifh^u-Puriu^, p. 284, n. 8. (The word is derived from r*^, an old 
Yedio root meaning * to see.') 
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RUDBA.— A epeoiM of demigod^ eleren in number, originally belonging to tbe 
Vedic period, and connected with the wozthip of V&yn, or thfr wind, aa one of the 
Vedio triad. When Shira roee in the myUiological triad, in the place of thia 
deity, aa God of destmction, the name Eudra adhered to him, and the Bndraa 
were considered as inferior manifestations of him. Hence Shankara, who is Shira 
himself, is in X. 23, said to be their chief. In the Vrihadfcrapyaka Upanifhads, 
that is, mnch later than the Vedic period, they are said to be the ten vital breaths 
(prdi^J with the heart fwuma»J aa eleventh. In Mah&bh. i 66, 2666, they are 
called the sons of SthCmn, which is a name of Shiva. In the Por&vas they are 
also eaUed the children of Eashyapa and Surabhi. X. 23 ; XI. 6, 22 ; Yifh^n- 
Parfc^a, p. 121. (Commonly derived from nnf, ' to weep,' which, alluding to them 
as personificatioiis of the wind, connected with storm, may be explained by the 
sobbing, moaning noise of the wind.) 

SiCDHYA. — ^A dass of inferior demigods, twelve in nnmber, dwelling between 
heaven and earth, belonging to the Pur&^c period, in which they appear as the 
sons of Dharma, or religious duty, and 6&dhy&, daughter of Bakyha. They would 
seem originally to have been personifications of sacred rites or prayers, and with 
these their names agree. XI. 22 ; yiyh9U-Pur69a, p. 120. The name is found in 
the Epic age, as in Menu iiL 196 ; Mah&bh. i. 66, 2696. (The name signifies, as 
an adjective, ' to be perfected or accomplished,' such as sacred rites, ete. ; and as a 
substantive masc, it would be a personification of such things.) 

SAHADEVA.— The fifth and youngest son of P&p^u, by his wife M6dri, or 
B&hlikfc, but mystically begotten by Basra, the younger of the two Ashwinan. 
He ia considered as the bmm idM of masculine beauty. I. 16. 

SHAITTA«— An ally of the P&^^avas, and King of the Shivis, the Sibae of 
the Greeks. I. 6. (Goitile name from Shivi.) Vi^hpu-Fur&^a, p. 444. 

BAMAVEBA.— S&man is the name of the third Veda, which in X. 22, is caUed 
the best of the three (i## Veda). It appears to be little more than a recast of the 
]QLich, («s# l^igveda), consirting of the same hymns, broken up and arranged so as 
to be chanted during the various expiatory ceremonies. Thus, while the ^ich is 
said to be in regular metre, to be recited aloud, and the Tajufh consirts chiefly of 
prose, to be inaudibly muttered, the S&man contains a certain rhythm, or mode, 
which was sung to music, and the name is also generally employed to designate a 
hymn. X« 36; Colebrooke, Hisc. Essays, vol. i. pp. 21 and 79. 

SANJATA (otherwiM called Gfcvalga^i, being the son of Gavalga^a).— He 
waa Sfita to king Bhritaiftf hfra, and is on this account chosen as the reciter of 
this poem. Originally sprung from a Br&hmani mother and Xyhatriya father 
(«M Hanu, X. 11), the Sfitas, who often composed a whole tribe, partook of the 
learned character of the Br&hman and the warlike tendency of the Kyhatriya. At 
the aame time they were neitixer priest nor soldier, but united the secondary ofilcea 
of both these dasses. The 86te was, on the one hand, the genealogist, the 
arehsBologist, and the bazd* attached to each family, or even to each great warrior ; 
and, on the other, his charioteer and groom, accompanying him into the battle, 
but not himself fighting. Thus, while his BrUunan origin prohibited his fighting, 
his Kfhatriya blood prevented his ofilciating in any way as priest. It is strange 
to find the two offlcea he filled united in one person; but this union probably 
originated in the days when tribe was constantly at war with tribe, when the 
chariot held a most important place, and the charioteer,^like the iiytoxos in Homer, 
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from his proxiniity to hii warrior master, reached a great intimaey with him. 
There is some indication of this in the story of Nala. See Bnmonf , Bh&gaTata- 
Por&vat Tol. i Preface, pp. 25 to 81 ; BhagaTad-6St4, 1. 1, 2, 24, 47 ; II. 1, 9 ; 
XI. 9, 85, 60 ; XVIU. 74. 

BAKEHYA.— The first and principal of the six philosophical schools of India, 
and supposed to he founded hj Kapila. Its character is tiioronghly explained in 
the Intredudiom, Gh. III. It is commonly dirided into three dasses: — 1. The 
pnre Sftnkhya, which, if it admits, does not mention, a deity or Si^reme Being, 
hat considers the material essence as the plastic principle of all things, and is 
therefore called nirUhwmra, or atheisticaL Its text-hoohs are the * SCmkhya- 
praraohana,' and the * Tattwa Samisa,' hotfa attributed to Kapila himself, and the 
' S&nkhya-k&rikfc,' to his disciple Fshwara Efifh^a. Asuri and Panehashikha are 
also mentioned as the earliest followers of thii system. 2. The Toga system, 
called eeehwara, or theiitical, founded by Patanjali, whose Yoga-«ftteas are its 
text-hook, and followed by the author of the BhagaTad-Oit^ 8. The Purft^io 
school, a coirupt mixture of the other two. (Lit,, 'rational,' from eankkpd^ 
* reasoning, computation.') U. 89 ; Y. 4, 6 ; XVIII. 18. 

BKTYAKl (otherwise eaUed Yuyudh&na, ^.v.).— A warrior in the Pft^^A^^ 
aimy, son of Satyaka, and charioteer to Eriyh^a. He is called a Shaineya prince, 
from Shini, the ancestor of Satyaka. 1. 17^ (Patronymic from Satyaka.) 

SAUMADATTI.^A warrior allied to the Kum faction, son of Somadatta, King 
of the B&hikas, but also called (in Yifhpu-Pur&va, p. 469> a son of B&hlika. The 
B&hikas comprehend the different nations of the Panj&b from the SuUej to the 
Indus. The B&hlikas or YfthUkas, on the other hand, are considered to be the 
Bactrians, or people of Balkh, whose country is said in the Mahlibhftrata to be 
famous for its horses — a reputation still preserred to the neighbouring prorinoe of 
Bokhara. I. 8; Yifh^u-Pur&va, pp. 459, 189, n. 56; Mah&bhftrata, ri. 51, 
2108-10. (Patronymic from Somadatta.) 

SHANKABA.— A name of Shira, particularly as chief of the Rudras. X. 28. 
(The word ii composed of eham^ a Yedic word meaning 'happiness/ and kturm, 
' eansing,' and has the same meaning as ShiTa, ris. * fortunate.') 

SHIEHANpiK. — An ally and general of the P&^^ava party, who was 
originally a girl, but was transformed into a boy by a certain Yakyha. I. 17. 
(The name means, * wearing the Shikha94<L,' which consists of three or Ato locks 
of hair in a circular patch on each side of the head, left at the tonsure of children's 
heads, especially of tiie Eyhatriya caste.) 

SHBr (or Lakyhmi). — ^The wife of Yifh^u, and goddess of beauty and fortune. 
She belongs chiefly to the Pur&^ic period, is said to be daughter of the Muni 
Bh|igu by Xhyfcti, goddess of fame, and is in OTcrything the counterpart of 
YUi^u. X. 84 ; XVIII. 78 ; Vifh^u-Pur&va, p. 60. 

SIDDHA.— A species of demigod, apparently belonging to the Pur&pio age. 
They would seem originaUy to haTO been only mortals canonised after death ; but 
this character is lost sight of in the Pur&vas. They are there said to number 
88,000, being sons of Atri, one of the Praj&patis, dwelling in that part of the sky 
situate between Nagarithl (Aries and Taurus, or the Milky Way) and Saptarf hi 
(Ursa Major). They are chaste and free from mortal passions, etc. ; thoroughly 
acquainted with the Vedas ; and existing until the dissolution of the world at the 
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end of Brahm&'t Kjdpa. In X. 26, Eapila in BaagaeA a place among them, but 
he is the only man, as far as we blow, to whom this prinlege was accorded. 
X. 26; XI. 21, 22, 86; Yivhvn-Pnr&va, p. 227. (The name, as an adjectiTe, 
signifies * perfect.') 

8EANDA (otherwise Xmn&raor Xftrtikeya).— The god of war, ranking among 
the inferior deities, and belonging chiefly to the Pnr&^ic period. He is called son 
of Shambha or Shiva, or again of AgnL Shira being tilie personification of the 
tkt(rueliv0 power of the Supreme Being, and Agni, ' fire,' being also destroc- 
tiTO, the affiliation of war npon them is no matter of wonder or even enqniry. He 
IS the son of Shiva and Um&, that is, of fire and water, the essences of strength, 
and is eaUed Xftrtikeya from being brought np by the K|itikas or Pleiades. like 
the Roman Mars, he is also the god of the year. X. 24 ; B&mliy. L 38, 39. 

SX7BHADBX.— Sister of Xii^h^a, wife of Aijnna, and father of Abhimanyn 
or Sanbhadra, whose son was FazUcfhit, the last Kom sorereign, who was reign- 
ing, says the Yifh^n-PoHiva, at the time when the Yy&sa compiled the Por&nas 
—a date which, if it allude to some more ancient lost works supposed to have 
exirted under that name, is very possible ; but quite the contrary, if reference be 
made to the works stiU extant under that title. I. 6, 18. (From fn, < well,' and 
hhadntf 'propitious.') 

SUEA. — ^This is a name for the Sun, and in the Yedic period for a class of 
beings connected with the Day-god, or personifications of him under different 
aspects. In the Epic period it is a general name for all the inferior deities, such 
as Indra. In the Purli^ic, it designates a class of inferior deities, who inhabited 
Swarga and composed tiie armies which Indra led against the Asuras. IX. 20. 

TJCHCHHAIHSHBAYAS.— Indra*s charger, the chief of horses, who fed on 
ambrosia. He was one of the fourteen articles produced at the churning of the 
ocean by the Gods and Daityas, and belongs exdnsively to the Purft^ic period. 

X. 27 ; Yifh^u-Pur&va, p. 168, p. 78 note. (A compound of uehehMai$, * up, on 
high,' and tAravof, ' an ear;' meaning * having his ears always pricked up,' as a 
sign of his high mettle.) 

TJ8HANAS (or Shukra). — The planet Venus, or its regent. As the latter, it 
belongs to the Pur&^ic period, and is considered as a son of Kavi, the preceptor 
of the Asuras, said to have composed a code of law, mentioned with that of 
Yrihaspati, and is himself teacher of the Daityas. His car is drawn by ten earth- 
born horses, each of a different colour. X. 87 ; Yi^hpu-Pur&pa, p. 239. As a 
mythological person he is son of the ^ifid Bh|igu. (Derived from ta, a root of 
the first class, meaning < to shine' (Lat iir#r#), found in ^-veda, i, 113, v. 7, 
from which imAm^ the dawn, is derived.) 

T7$HMAPA.— A name for the manes, the shades of the dead. See Pitji. 

XI. 22. (The name is derived from ttfhman, * heat,' and pd, ' to drink,' here used 
in the general sense of * devour.' The allusion is probably to the belief {v. Manu, 
ilL 237), that the shades of dead relations attended at the meals of the living, as 
long as the dishes served remained hot, and were eaten in silence. The scholiast 
thinks it refers to the fact that the manes snuffed up the warm steam that pro- 
ceeded from the hot dishes.) 

T7TTAMAT7JAS. — ^A warrior allied to the P&^^a^as* !• 6. (From tUtatna, 
• utmost,' and ^m, < strength; ' ' of egdzeme strength.') 
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YAINATETA.— A uune of Otrafa, the sacred bird and Tehide of Tvi^u ; 
kmg of the whole feathered raoe, and inToterate enemj of the serpents, who aie 
sabjeet to him. He is otherwise called Snpar^a, <the well-winged,' and the 
Pnrlivas explain his name hj making him the son of the Muni Eashyapa and one 
of the numerous daughters of Dakyha, called >^nat&, from whom Vainateym is 
therefore deemed a matronymic. X. 30. 

YAISHWANARA.— An ancient name of Agni, the god of fire, by which he is 
inroked in the hymns 59 and 98 of the ^Lig-veda. XV. 14. 

YABTTNA. — ^The god of the ocean and waters, belonging to all three periods. 
The regent of the west, and lord of punishment. His Tchide is the Makara, on 
which he rides through the waters. X. 29; XI. 89. 

VASAYA.— A name of Indra. X. 22. 

YASTJ. — A dass of eight semi-diyine beings, personifications of natural pheno* 
mena, belonging to the Yedic peiiody and intimately connected with the worship 
of the Son. They are attendants on their diieftain, Agni, or F&Taka, personified 
fire. Their names are differently given in different places, but the best reading 
seems to be Ahar (day), DhruTa (the polar star). Soma (the moon), DhaTa (fire), 
AnOa (wind), Anala (fire), Pratytiyha (daybreak), and Prabhftsa (twilight), all of 
which, with the exception of wind, are connected with the idea of light. X. 23 ; 
XL 6, 22 ; Vifh^u.Pur&va, pp. 119, 120, 163. 

YA6UXI.— Chief of a spedes of serpents called Sarpa, bdonging to the 
Pur&pic period, and said to be one thousand in number, and sons of Kashyapa 
and Xadr&. v. Nftga. X. 28 ; Yi^h^u-Pur&^a, pp. 149, 163. 

YASUDEYA. — ^A name properly bdonging to Krishna, but usurped sometimes 
by Yiyh^u. It is a patronymic from Erifh^a's father, Yasudera, who was one of 
the ten sons of Shtiira, a prince of the Y&dayas, an important Aryan tribe, and 
Mftriyhft, according to the Purlivas, and who with his wife Deraki burnt himsdf 
on Xriffh^a's funeral pile. YII. 19; X. 87; XI. 60; XYIII. 74; Yifh^u* 
Pur&va, p. 602. (A patronymic.) St* Kfifh^a. 

YAYTT. — One of the elementary deities belonging to the Yedic, and eren to 
the Ante-Yedic period, the persoiUfication of the air and wind, and the second 
person both in the pure dementary triad (sun, air, and rain), and also in the 
Yedic triad (fire, air, and sun). He is regent of the north-west quarter and chief 
of the Gandharbas, who were the beings which peopled the atmosphere. In the 
Epic and Purft^ic periods he plays a Tcry unimportant part as one of the inferior 
ddties. XI. 89. (Berired from 9d, * to blow.*) 

YED A« — ^literally means knowledge or sdence : but in the primitife ages was 
a name given only to theological knowledge, the sdence acquired and imparted 
by the priests. Later it was extended to other sciences, such as medicine, and we 
hare a number of these called TJparedas, secondary sdences. In its earliest use, 
then, it was more especially applied to certain works of the most ancient date, 
whidi at one period, and for a long time, constituted the only authorities for 
religious and dyil law, which the Aryan race poss es s e d. Their undeniable an- 
tiquity, attested by the Tcry language in which they are composed, won for them 
the reputation of having been originally dellTered to man by Brahm& himself, 
and the hymns are said to have been inscribed on dry leaves, which were collected 
and compiled by the Yyftsa, Kpfh^a Dwaip&yana, and thus given to the world in 
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their weU-known lonn. Origiiudly, and, as it aeema, eran up to the data of our 
poem, three Yedas only existed, tiie J^ick, the Tqf'ti§h^ and the Sdmtm. The 
Atharvam was a much later addition, probably oompoeed after the first simple 
between the Br&hmans and Kfhatriyas, with the latter of whom it ii chiefly 
occnpied. The j^SmA consists of metrical hymns or prayers, termed Sfiktas or 
Hantras, each stanza of which is called a fieh^ and addressed to the elements 
personified. These hymns were recited alond at the dirers ceremonies, and the 
^ig-yeda is thns considered to constitate the laudatory part of worship. The 
TaJufA is in measured and poetical prose, and contains prayers and inTocations 
nsed at the oonsecraiion of the sacrificial Tietims and ntensils. The AfsMm con- 
tains hymns to be chanted at Tarions expiatory ceremonies. Each Yeda consists 
of two parts, the Mantra or Sanhit&, and the Brfthmana. The former is the 
collection fMmhUdJ of tkkUu or hymns, probably of the date of twelye or thirteen 
centuries b.c., though the separate hymns are possibly still older. The latter 
contains the rules for the application and use of the Hantras at, and for the per- 
formance of, the particular religious ceremonies, with remarks on their origin, 
and dating seren or eight centuries b.o. For a more ample account, we must 
refer the reader to Golebrooke's Jiuc, Eimps^ toL L and Weber*s OuehiehU der 
JndUehm LiUrutmr, Berlin, 1858. (From nd, < know.*) U. 42, 46, 46 ; YII. 8 ; 
VIII. 11 ; X. 22, 42 ; XI. 48, 68 ; XV. 1, 16 ; XVII. 28. 

VIKABNA.— The third of the one hundred sons of King Dhritar&fhtra, and 
consequently of the Xuru party. I. 8. (The name means * earless.') 

VIRATA.— A King of the Matsyas (Dinajpur and Bangpur), and an ally and 
general of the P&v^ayas. It is also tiie name of an inland people inhabiting the 
modem Berar. I. 4, 17 ; Mah&bh. It. 1, 16, etc. (A Frftk|it form of vird^AfrOf 
* kingdomless.'} 

VISHNU.— 1. One and the chief of the Adityas. X. 21. {Se$ Aditya.) 2. The 
second person of the mythological triad, and the personification in tiie Pur&vio 
period of the preserratiTe or protectiTC nature of the Supreme Being. This 
character of guardian is particularly exemplified in the ten Arattou , or descents, 
which this deity is supposed to make to earth in different agea of the world, but 
generally with the object of preserving either the uniTerse or mankind from the 
power of the eril spirits, or of aiding his own religion and his own people, the 
Aryan race, to gain a firm footing upon earth, or to extricate them from surround- 
ing difficulties. These Avat&ras are generally considered as direct emanations 
only from Vifh^n ; but in that of Xfifh^a, the God himself ii actually incarnate. 
They belong purely to the Purft^ic age, and if I may be allowed to hazard a 
somewhat premature opinion, I should conceire that the idea of an incarnation 
generally, and many of the single Arat&ras themselTSs, owed their origin to the 
land of the BiUe, but whether before or after the Christian era is a question 
which I am not in a position to answer, though there are, undoubtedly, many 
points of resemblance between Kii^h^a and our Sariour. At the same time, it is 
quite possible for such a story as that of the first ATatftra to haTC been handed 
down by remote tradition from the time of Noah himself, without any communica- 
tion with Judasa, and the discoTcries of like traditions among distant races, who 
could have had no such connection, would seem to confirm the possibility. Nor 
must it be forgotten, that in whaterer light the Arat&ras two, three, four, and 
five be regarded, whether as remnants of traditions of actual erents, thus dis- 
torted ; or as pure iuTentions of the Pnrfc^io mythologists, the Arat&ras six, seren, 
eight, and nine, most indubitably refer to historical oTents, the principal actors in 
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which, what«T«r may hMjB been their luanei or their limilies, were firstly the 
heroet spoken of by fither to son, on aeeoiint of their deeds ; and then, when the 
idea of ATat&ras was once started, were considered as incarnations of the deity. 
Lastly, the isnth Aratftra, yet to come, saToors Tcry strongly of the pcophedes of 
the Apocalypse. The isn Arattas are as follows ; — 

1. Jr«^«, the Fish.— In the Batya Tnga, or first age. While Brahmi was 
reposing after many ages, the demon Hayagrfra stole away the Yedas 
(typical of the diminutiott of religion before the flood). Satyanata (Noah) 
was making his ablntions in the rirer Xritam&la, when a little fish 
approached him, and being taken up by him, grew to so great a sise that 
he placed it in the sea. It then addressed SatyaTrata thus: — * In seren 
days the world will be delnged; I will, howerer, send thee a large ressel 
(the ark), which thou mnst enter, taking all the medicinal plants and 
kinds of grain, the seren Riyhis, and pairs of all animals.' SatyaTrata 
obeyed these injunctions, and attached the ark, by means of a serpent, to 
a hnge glittering fish with an enormons horn, tixe AratAra of Yifh^n. 
The god then slew the demon, and SatyaTrata became Mann Yairaswata, 
the first man and lawgiver. {8s$ Mann.) 

S. Xitrmm^ the Tortoise. — In the Satya Ynga. The gods, being aware of 
their mortality, desired to discoTcr some elixir which would make them 
immortal. To this end, Mount Mem (or, is others say, Mandara) was 
cast into the great ocean. Yi^h^u then plunged in, in the form of a 
tortoiie, and supported on his back the mountain, round which the 
serpent-king Y&suki was coiled, so that the gods, seizing his head, and 
the demons, hii tail, twirled the mountain round till they had choined 
the ocean, out of which was then produced tiie mNfjta, or ambrosia, and 
thirteen other articles. If this story hare any historical allusion, it is 
probably to the introduction of the arts of dTilixation among the Aryan 
people. 

8. VMrdka, the Boar.— In the Satya Tuga. The demon Hira^y&kyha had 
carried off the earth to the bottom of the great ocean, and Yifh^u 
assuming this form, diTcd down and rescued it, after a contest of one 
thousand years. 

4. IfartuHfhM, the Man-lion.— In the Satya Tuga. The demon Hirapya- 
kashipu troubled the earth and proToked Yi^h^u by his impious pride. 
The god, therefore, came out of a column in thii form and destroyed him. 
If this luiTc any hirtorical allusion, it is probably to the introduction of 
the finer arts among the Aryan race. 

5. Vdmmmoj the Dwarf. — In the Tret& Tuga, or second age. The demon 
Bali had gained possession of the triple world— hesTen, earth, and hell, 
and the gods knew not how to recoTcr it. Yif h^u appeared before him 
in the person of a Tery diminutiTe dwarf, and asked as a boon as much 
land as he could pace in three steps. Bali, laughing at the ridiculous 
request, granted it at once, and Yifh^u expanding, grew large enough to 
step OTer the three worlds, but kindly left P&^la, or hell, the third, 
toBaH. 

6. ArMA«m£sui, R&ma of the Axe.— In the Tret& Tuga. Thii refers to the 
period of the first struggle between the Church and State. {Sa Bfima.) 
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7. Rdmaehtmdn^ or Daahaxatha fi&ma.r-I]i the Trati Yoga. Tha oontest 
between the Aryaiui and the Aborigiinef in the wmth of the peninsula, 
and the introduction of •grieoltoie and dfiliiation. {JSm B&ma.) 

a. BaUrdmm, or Shxi R&ma, and J^mk^M, in the Dwfcpara Tnga, or third 
agew— The contest between the Kijvob in the north-west and the Abori- 
gines of the interior, and the settling of the Aryan race in India. {Sm 
Blima and Efi^hpa.) 

9. ButUhtt, the celebrated Beformer, at the end of the Dwfcpara, and the 
beginning of the Kali, or present Tnga. Vi^h^n is sapposed by the 
enemies of Boddhism to haTe beoome inoanate in his person, in order to 
eonfoond the Daityas (that is, the Aborigines, now the lower classes), 
who, by tiietr derotional asoetieism, were becoming too powerfoL It is 
the period of the straggle against the tyranny of the priesthood. 

10. r«/itii.— Seated on a white horse, the dmty will descend towards the 
dose of the Kali Tnga, the jpeseni and last age, and will destroy the 
nniverse. 

It has been remarked of the first fonr incarnations that they present a regnlar 
progression of creatirin. The first is aqneoos, the second amphibions, the third 
terraneons, the foorth the perfect, king of all animals. The first three animals 
are remarkable for their f eeondity. Dnring the peiiods of the temporary annihila- 
tion of the nnlTerse at the end of each Kalpa, Yifh^n sleeps on the waters, lying 
npon the serpent-king She^ha. Brahmfc is said to haye sprang from a lotos which 
grew from his nareL His wife is Lak^hmi ; hisTehide Garn^a (sm Yainateya). 
(The name is commonly deriTod from «mA, ' to enter, to perrade,' alluding to 
Yif h^n, when identified with the Snpreme Being, perrading all thkgs ; but this 
is endently a Porfc^ie explanation. Lassen proposes as the deriration the root vt, 
second dass, * to watch, gnard, presenre,' with the afilx fftn, alluding to the ddty, 
as personification of the presenratiTe diaracter of the Snpreme Being. This 
diaracter of Yi^h^u i« almost as late an one as the other. His original natore 
mnst be discorered before we can gire a trne deriration.) ZI. 24, 30. 

YISHWA.^A clsas of semi-diTine beings, bdonging to the Yedic period of 
mythdogy. The name signifies ' all,' and as the sacrifice offered to them is called 
««if Awoi^, or that of < all the Gods,' it is evident that the name was originally 
meant to include all the deities of minor importance. This idea is confirmed in 
some degree by their position in the Yedas, where they are iuToked in the same 
hymns as the Yedic triad and the ddties of a like importance, sudi as Mitra, 
Baraswati, and the Ajihwinau. Among these inferior ddties, at an early period 
of mythology, before the deification of many abstract ideas, the manes of ancestors, 
and canonised heroes, would undoubtedly play an important part, and the mode 
of sacrifice to the Vishwas consequently became that of the dead, via. Shr&ddhas, 
and the daily offerings of householders. Thus they seem to correspond pretty 
nearly to the All-Saists and All-Souls, with whidi a long Bomish liturgy will 
often wind up ; in short, a conrenient term which in d uded all the iUeitrat. In 
the Purftfic period they became a regularly oiganised dass of demigods, con- 
ndered to number ten or twdve, the sons of Tama, the god of justice, or Dharma, 
religious duty ; and Viahw&, the daughter of Dak^a ; and their names are given 
as Kratu and Dak^ha (names of Pitps or Praj&patis); PurAraTas, Kuru, and 
Madrava (names of foonders of tribes or families); and the following five names 
of abstract ideas, K&ma Qove), Satya (truth), Dhriti (constancy), Yasu (wealth). 
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Eftla (tune). From thii it would leem thai these ten were only reprmentiUiTes 
chosen from a mnoh greeter number, ae two Pitria for all the Pitria; three 
anoeston of tribes for all aach ; and Ato of the principal abstract ideas. XI. 22 ; 
Yifhcta-Pnr&va, pp. 119, 826; ICano, liL 121. 

YIYABWAT.— A name of the Sim, and father of YaiTaswata Maim. IV. 1, 4. 

YJailHASPATI.— The planet Japiter. In the ParMo age he is the regent of 
that planet, son of the Pitpi Angiras, and tator and chaplain of the Deities. His 
car is drawn by eight pale horses. There is a story abont his wife Tkik (star), 
being carried off by Soma (the moon). X. 24. (Commonly derived from vfi^ai^ 
* great,' and jmi/i, < lord, master.' Lsasen eonsiden the first part te be a genitiTe 
of some obsolete word vfik^ which he sospeeta to mean ' air;' just as pdeJUu in 
Yfeehaspati, and 4tM« in Ditaspati, are genitiTes of lUe and pdch,) 

Yl^IHATSiCMAK,— The great S&man hymn, some part ^t is not known 
which) of * the Simareda.' X. 86. (Vrihat^ gr^t, and ftfaum, a hymn of the 
Sftmareda.) 

YRI$HNI. — 1. Son of Kadhn, belonging to the fsnuly of Yada, and ancestor 
of ^rifh^a, who is therefore called Yftryh^eya, 'the deecsndant of YHlh^L' 
I. 41 ; III. 86. 2. The tribe of whudi this kbg was the fouider, probably the 
same as the M&dhaTas and YftdaTas. X. 87 ; Yifhvu-Pur&^a, p. 418. 

YYASA. — This is not a proper name, bat a title, meaning * the compiler,' and 
it is giren to a personage in the Epic period, who is said to hare compiled the 
Yedaa. There is no reason for doubting the actoal existence of each a person, and 
the name given him is Xii^h^a Dwaip&yana (derived, says the Yifh^n-Por&va, 
from dwipa, * an island,' because he was bom on an island in the Ganges). It is 
the plan of the Por&vic period to multiply or systematixe all that tradition has 
handed down from the preceding periods, and accordingly we find mention made 
of twenty-eight Yyftsas, who are incarnations of K&r4ya9a or Brahmfc, and 
descend to earth at dirers periods to arrange and promnlgate the Yedas. Of these, 
Xri^h^a Dwaipliyana was the last and most celebrated. To him accordingly do 
modest writers, unwilling to hand down their own names to posterity, attribute 
the composition of their works, and in consequence, compositions of such different 
dates as the Mahlibh&rata, with its episode, the BhagaTad-Git4 ; the Yed&nta, 
the greater number of the Purd^as, and a grammar, are all ascribed to him. 
It is, however, quite possible, that in many works, where simply the Yyftsa is 
mentioned without the addition of the name Eriyh^a Dwaipliyana, the allusion 
may be to the actual author of the work, the word being taken in its most general 
sense of < compiler, arranger.' In the Pur&^as he is said to have been the son of 
Par&shazm, the Muni, in whose mouth the Yifh^u-Purftpa is related, by Satyavatf , 
before her marriage to Shantanu, the fother of Bh(f hma and Yicfaitravirya, and 
when the latter died without issue, the Yyftsa married his widows AmbCi and 
Ambalikfc, who then gave birth to Dhiitarftfhtra and P&pf^ Si» Bhiyhma. 
X. 13, 87; XYIII. 76; Yifh^u-Pur&va, p. 276, etc. (From eycM, » vi + m, 
' to arrange, compile.') 

TADU. — ^Eldest son of Yay&ti, fifth King of the lunar dynasty, and founder 
of that tribe into which Kriyhpa was bom, on which account the god is called 
Tfrdava, the son of Tadu. The kingdom caUed Yadu is on the west of the 
Yamun& (Jumna) river, about Mathurfc and Yrind&van ; but the Yif h^u-Purfc^a 
(p. 416) ridiculously pretends that Yay&ti gave his son the Dakfhi^, or DekhaUi 
as his portion. XI. 41 ; Yifh^u-ParifA, pp. 416, 418. 
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TAJTrBYED A.— Th6 teoond of the three Yedas existiiig at the period of oar 
poem. It ehiefly coofliBti of measured and poetical proae, and of prayera and 
inTocations f^licable to the oonaeeratioa of Baerxfioial Tiotima and vtensili. It is 
diTided into two parts, the White and the Blade Tajnfh. The fonner is called 
Ylijasaneyi, and is ascribed to YlijnaTalkya, to whom it was oommimicated by 
the son in the form of a horse. The latter is called Taittiriya, and is ascribed to 
Yaiihamp&yana. IX. 17 ; Colebrooke's liGsc Essays, toL i. p. 66, etc. (Said 
to be derired from ^aj\ * to sacriflee,' this part of the Yedas treating more par- 
ticularly of offSerings.) 

TAK^HA.— A species of demon, belonging to the Epic and Pnrfcvie periods, 
and in the latter said to he the sons of Pnlastja and Polaha, and gnaxdians of tiie 
treasures of KaTcra, the god of wealth. In the creation of tiie present Man- 
wantara, they are the sons of Kashyapa and Khas4. X. 28; XL 22; XYII. 4 ; 
Yifh^a-Par&va, p. 160 ; Mah&bh. i. 66, 2572. (Said to be from yak$k, * to 
Tenerate.') Gomp. RdkikMO, 

TAJCA.-»In the Epic period this deity is the personiflcation of lawful pimish* 
ment, and as snch identified with death. In the Porft^io period, he is the son of 
Svrya, or YiTaswat, the Son, and conseqnentiy brother of YaiTaswata Mann. His 
mother is said to be Sanjnfc, or Conscience. He is represented as king of justice, 
prorided with a cord or noose as execntioner, and presides orer the twenty-eight 
(or more) Narakas, places of fntore pomshment for the diyers kinds of offences. 
Yamapora, the city of Yama, is his residence, and thither the soul departs after 
death, and receiYing its sentence from Yama, either moonts to Swarga, the 
material hearen, descends to one of the Narakas, or is bom again on earth in the 
body either of men, beasts, or Tegetables^ etc., according to its offences. X. 29 ; 
XI. 39; Yi«h9a-Pur&9a, pp^ 158, 207, 266. (From y»m, 'to restrain,' as 
restraining mortals from eril by the fear of pomshment. S«$ Nala, ir. 10.) 

YUDHAMANYU.— A warrior, allied to the P&v^aras. I. 6. (Lit. < one who 
is enthusiastic in the fight' From yudhd, instr. case of yuih, * a battie,' and 
wumyu, * anger.') 

YUDHI^HtHIRA.— The eldest of the five sons of P&^n, mystically begotten 
in his mother Xnntt by Yama or Dharma, the god of justice, and therefore 
remarkable for his eqni^, and called Dharmarija, king of justice. He waa King 
of Indraprastha, ancient DelhL I. 16. Se$ Yixy^ (Ftom jfudhi^ loo« case A 
yttih, * battie,' and 9th%ra^ ' firm ; ' ' unflinching in tiie fight.') 

YUYUDHANA.— A warrior, allied to the P&p^aTa faction, son of Satyaka, 
and therefore called S&tyaki fq. f.J, Also called Shaineya from hii anoeetor 
Shini, who waa grandfatiier of Yrifh^i. He thus belongs to the Yadu tribe. 
I. 4 ; Yifhvu-Pura^a, p. 485. (The word is the pres. part fctmane-padam of 
yi«M, < to fight,* formed as if it bkonged to tho thirds instead of the fourth, class 
of Terbs.) 
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A. 

A (the letter), 72 «• 

Acnfrira, 2 • 

Action (its natnie), 14 » 22 >^ 88 >•->• 

89 «« 116 " 116 » 119 » 

Adhibh&ta, 66 ^ 

AdhidaiTa, 66 ^ 

Adhiyajna, 67 ^ 

Adhy&tman, 66 ^ 

AdhyfcpM (chapters), 8 ^ 

Ages (Tuga), 30 • 69 » 

Agrah&ya^ (the month), 78 ^ 

Ahank&ra, 61 * 89 ^^ 

Air, 63 f 

Akfcsha, 62 ><> 63 ^ 

Akshara, 23 >• 47 *> 

Ambrosia (Amrite), B5 » 86 ^ 

An&majra, 17 ** 

Apaifhuna, 106 * 

Arjuna, 4 " 

Asad, 66 ^ 

Ascetic, 49 ^ 

Ashwattha (sacred fig-tree), 71 *■ 100 * 

Asterisms (lunar), 71 ** 

Astikja, 121 «> 

Asura, 68 ^* 

Asuri Sampad, 106 ^ 

Atha (the conjunction), 86 *^ 

Atheism, 107 • 

Atirichjate, 14 ** 

Atman, 43 • 47 >^ 89 ^i 

Attributes of the Supreme Being, 
76 B-to 77 14-11 

Atyartham, 63 >^ 
Avasha, 60 *> 
Avat&ras of Viyh^n, 80 • 
ATjakta, 61 > 84 ^ 88 " 
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Bft^&r&yai^, 88 " 
Badh. 118 '^ 
Bandhu, 44 ^^ 
Banners, 4 '^ 
Banyan-tree, 100 * 



Being (Supreme), 1 ^ 66 * 62 • 68 • 

91«-*99» 104W"«124«126» 
BhagaTad-Oft&, 81 ^ 87 ^ 
Bhakyhya (kind of food), 108 •• 
BhMhl^ 18 « 
BhaTftn, 2 ^^ 
Bhifhma, 2 » 

Bhoiya (land of food), 104 « 
Bhdta, 71 «• 111 * 
Body, 89 » 
Bonds of action, 14 <* 
Brahma (neuter), 28 » 66 * 96 * 
Brahm& (the deity). 23 " 80 «« 
Brahmli's Day (Kalpa), 69 ^ 
Brahmach&rin, 46 ^* 
Brahmaloka, 42 >• 48 *« 
Brahmaslitras, 88 ' 
Buddhi (intellect), 16 *• 61 > 89 " 
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0. 
Caste, 7 •* 13 *» 26 " 
Change of metre, 77 " 
Chapters (Adhyfryas), 8 ^ 
Character (natural), 49 ^ 62 
Chhandas, 88 * 

Chofh]rii (kind of food), 104 *• 111 • 
City with nine gates (the body), 89 '^ 
Conch-shells. 8 ^ 

Cosmology of the Sftnkhyi-system, 88 ^^ 
Cow of plenty, 23 ^ 
Creation, 63 * 

D. 
DaiTf Sampad, 106 ^ 
Day (Brahm&'s), 69 » 
Dead (the worship of the), 7 *• 
Deities, 121 «» 
Destruction of caste, 7 ** 
DcTotee. 49 «^«i 
Dharmakfhetra, 1 * 
Digestion, 103 ^ 
Discus (Emhpa's), 77 >t 
Dispositions (natural), 49 «• 62 ^•'^* 
Division of the Bhagayad-GStft, 87 * 
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Doftb, 1 • 

Drii^adi, 2 * 

Daties of castes, 18 ** 81 ^^ 

Dnty, 122 ^ 

Dwandwa (natonl oppdsites), 16 ^ 

64 » 
Dwtoaza (age), 69 >• 
Dwefhya, 44 ^^ 
Dwija (twice-boni), 2 » 

E. 
EaHh, 62 » 
Elements, 88 " 
Emsneipatum (flml), 20 «* 41 *• 60 » 

61 w 98 •• 122 «» 128 «» 
Emotioiis (hmnan), 86 • 
EtemallT past (pnrtna), 12 >• 68 • 
Ether (llUsha), 62^ 68 ^ 
Etsiii (the adrerb), 82 >• 
Exjstenoe (nal)» 11 " 

F. 

Faitb, 86 «* 64 *• 

Family, 7 •• 

Fioas Beligiosa, or Fig-tree (sacred), 

71 » 100 « 
Final Emancipation (m# Eminoipation) 
Flags, 4 s^ 
Fo^ 108 *• 111 • 
Fntm« state, 106 ^ 

O. 

Oandharyaloka, 42 » 48 «• 

Gatapr&9«i 69 ^^ 
Ghee, 83 » 
Gifts, 113, »• » 
Gn4fikefha, 8 ^* 

Gn^as (the three qnalities), 16 «^ 26" 
HZ 19 95 1 96 k-is 98 **-M 99 ** 
Gnm, 2 • 9 » 81 • 

H. 

Hanta QnoeptiTe}, 70 ^ 

HastinlipnTa. 1 * 

Heart, 22 ><> 61 > 68 ^ 71 " 80 » 

Hemanta (season), 78 *^ 

Hindd year, 78 «»-^ 

HrifhSkesha, 3 » 

H|it (the heart)^ 68 ^« 

Hymns of the Yedas, 101 * 

I. 
Idam (pronoon), 62 ^ 82 *^''* 
Immortality, 11 ^ 
Indiyidualuy of sonl, 88 * 
Indra's cow, 28 ^ 
Indraloka, 42 » 48 «« 
Indriya (senses), 22 • 80 " 
Indriyagochara, 89 ^^ 
Infinite, 48 «i 
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Insignia of Erifh^a, 77 " 
Interpolation, 87 ' 

J. 
Janaka (the saint), 24 » 
Jan&rdana (Vifh^n), 6 ** 
J4ti, 7 «• 

Jlvanmnkti, 20 « 41 «• 122 « 128 «• 
Jn&na (knowledge), 44 ^ 60 > 
Jnfcnatapas, 80 * 
Jn4nayoga, 92 ** 
Jnmna (tae riTer Tamnnk), 1 ' 

K. 
Eali (age), 69 » 
Xalpa (Brahm&'s day), 69 >• 
Efcmahaitoka, 107 ^-'^ 
Kapila (the philosopher), 72 
Karmahandha, 14 " 
Eaxmev^ya, 22 • 89 " 
Kavi, 82 '^ 

Knowledge (spiritual), 116 ** 
Erifh^, 77 '^ 99 »• 104 « 124 «•»• 

126 •• 
Erita age, 69 » 
Eritsna, 124 •• 
Kfhara, 28 >* 
Kfhetra (the body), 87 * 
Kfhetrajna (the soul), 87 * 
Kula (famUy), 7 » 
Knm, B6 ^ 
Enmkfhetra, 1 * 
Ensha-grass, 46 >* 
Entastl^ 47 '^ 

L. 
Lehya (kind of food), 104 <• 
life, 102 " 122 « 
linga-shaiira, 60 ** 
LoluM (divisions of the nmrene), 42 *• 

97 " 
Lnnar asterisms, 71 ** 

M. 

Mah&bh6ta, 61 > 89 " 

Maharfhis, 68 « 

Mahfttmya, 76 > 

Hah&ynga, 69 » 

Manas (the heart, etc.), 22 » 61 > 

68 ^* 71 " 89 " 
M&rgashirfha (tiie month), 78 m 
Material essence, 60» 6l*-« 88 »« 91««^ 
Matter, 27 * 87 > » 90 »• 
M&yli, 11 >* 80 > 62 ^i 
Metre (change of), 77 ^ 
Months (Hindfi), 78 •> 
Mortification of the flesh, 80 • 111 *-• 
Mnkhe (used as a pronoun), 86 ** 
Mukti (emancipation), 20 •> 41 » 
MCOapradh&na, 61 * 
Muni (ascetic), 18 •< 44 ^« 
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N. 



KamAskiitw& (form of participla), 80 «' 
Naraka, 7 ** 

Natural oppontei (dwandwa), 54 ^ 
Nature (prakfiti), 60 * 61 «-• 88 " 

108 «» 104 » 
Next world, 36 «^ 48 *• 
Niluhreya, 37 ' 
NoM (exercise of contemplating the), 



O. 



1 > 52 • 



Om (the mystic syllable), 

Onk&ra, 64 •' 
Opposites (natoral), 54 ^ 
Other world, 36 ^ 48 » 



P. 
Pai^huna, 106 * 
Para (Brahma's life-time), 59 >• 
Param&tmfc, 23 » 44 * 
Pari (prep, force of), 70 »* 
Parigraha, 44 » 
Parityajya (force of), 124 •• 
Passions, 89 ^ 
Piitfela, 7 » 

P&tre (meaning of), 113 «> 
Pavitra, 64 '» 

Philosophy and its schools, 88 ><> 92 ^ 
Pinda (funeral cake), 7 »• 
Pish&chaloka, 42 *• 
Pitriloka, 42 » 
Pleasure, 121 *' 

Poa Cynosnroides (knsha grass), 45 >* 
Powers (supernatural), 113 '* 
Pradh&na (the first principle), 51 ' 
Prakriti (the plastic principle), 51 » 
51 *■« 62 * 88 " 103 " 104 •• 
PramCina, 109 *' 
Pr&na, 34 >* 

Pranty&ma (exercise of), 34 " 
Prarritti, 102 n 
Preto, 111 * 
Priyam&pa, 68 ^ 
Priy&y&rhasi, 81 ^ 
Properties of the elements, 51 ' 52 '*" 
Purbi^a, 12 » 
Purification, 38 » 117 ^ 
Purusha, 56 ^ 100 ^-* 103 ** 104 *^ 
Pufhpita, 15 ^ 

a 

Qualities (the three), 16 «i 22 < 25 'i 
95 1 96 *->> 98 *'-** 99 ^ 

B. 
R&jarfhi, 29 > 
Bftlcfhasaloka, 42 » 



B^eneration, 92 ** 

Beutionship of Enim and P&94*Tas, 

5 ** 
BelatiTe pronounf and sentences, 78 ** 

88 ^ 
Beligion, 110 > 

Benundation of actions, 22 ^ 116 ^ 
9ifhi, 41 » 88 • 

8. 
Sacrifice, 23 »->* 88 •• 84 »-« 
Sacrificial thread, 2 » 
8&dharmya, 95 * 
Salutation, 76 >* 
Sftman, 78 ^ 

Sampad Baivi and As6i1, 106 > 
S&nkhya system of philoeophy, 14 *^ 

21 » 37 > 92 •* 
Sanra, 124 ^ 
Sat, 65 *> 114 »* 
Savyas&chin, 79 ^ 
Seasons (Hinda), 73 *! 
Seat of die Muni, 44 ^* 
Self, 43 •'"' 
Senses (indriya), 22 • 46 » 88 » 

97 U 102 « 103** 111« 123 « 
Sensibility, 92 >^ 
Shak^hyam (use of), 117 ^^ 
Sh&nti, 20 « 
Sharad (the season), 73 *i 
Sh&stra, 111 • 
Shishira (the season), 78 " 
Shr&ddhas, 7 *• 
Shrotavya, 17 ■• 
Shmta, 17 ^ 

Shwap&ka (ontcaste), 40 ** 
Siddha, 72 «• 
Silence, 73 m 
Smriti, 17 ~ 
Somaloka, 42 * 61 ** 
Soul, 43 ••' 87 » 92 « 98 «■*« 98 « 
Spirit, 87 > 90 » 100 >-• 103 « 104 " 
Spiritual saerificea, 38 >«. 34 »-» 
Spring, 73 •! 
Staleness, 112 ^^ 
Stendards, 4 >^ 
Sth& (use of), 70 » 
Sthita (force of), 74 •• 
Supernatural powers, 118 ^ 
Supreme Being (sss Being) 
Swabh&ya. 39 » 56 ^ 
Systems of philosophy, 87 ^ 92 >* 

T. 
Tanm&tra, 51 * 88 " 
Tanu, 54 «« 

Tapes (mortification), 30 • 111 ^ 
Tapaswin (ascetic), 49 <^ 
Tat, 82 "•»• 114 ^ 
Tatam (meaning of), 11 *^ 
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Tatrm (nie of), 118 ^* 
ThiMd (saerifieUl), 2 »> 
TlUet to chapten. 8 ^ 
Tnaffonnaiioii of Vif h^n, 79 ^ 
Transmigration of sonli, 92 ** 98 ** 

106 *•* 
Tret& ag«, 69 » 
Triple world, 6 •* 
Twioe-bom (dwiia), 2 «• 
Tyftga (renunciation), 100 * 
IVpes of the attribntee of the Snnnme 

Being, 76 •->• 77 "•" 

U. 

UniTenal Titalitr, 108 « 104 <• 
ITniTerw, 124 •« 
Uta, 06 " 
UttamaTid&m, 97 ^ 

V. 

Yaiihw&nara, 108 ** 

Yaithya (the eaite), 67 «* 

Y&Tfhto rihe leaMm), 73 *i 

Yasanta (the leeeon), 78 ^ 

Yasudera, 63 ** 

Yfiiyu, 68 ' 

Yed&nta lyitem, 88 • 104 **-« 

Yedaa, 16 «* 

Yedio hymns, 101 * 

Yedya, 64 » 

Yibhdti (sapematoral powera), 60 ■ 



Yidne (emphatie), 66 » 

Yignva, 26 >• 

YiTnftna, 44 *• 

Villain, 6 ** 

YijhM, 63« 79 •• 

Vitality (nniT«ml), 108 » 104 *• 

Vit&to, 86 M 

VVftn (the), 69 >• 
Vy&dha, 2« 

W 
Watch (Tftma), 112 u 
Water, 61 • 

Woman's place in India, 66 ** 
Worlds, 6« 42« 48«0; (thenezt), 

86 «• 48 " 
Woid^, 84 I (of the dead), 7 *• 

T. 
Tajna (sacrifice), 64 ^ 
Talfhaloka, 42 •• 
Yftma (a watch), 112 u 
Tamnnli (the nrer Jnmna), 1 ' 
Tath&daiaha, 27 ** 
Ye (rdat. pronoon), 78 ** 
Tear (Hindd), 78 m^^ 
Toga. 14 M 16 M 20 «« 21 • 26 » 
Togakfhema, 16 «> 
Togefhwara, 26 ** 
Yuga, 80 • 60 » 



y 



AVtratf vatirTKm, mawpomo. 
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